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More Comments 
by Architects on the 

RECORDS 
Editorial Collaborations 


Congratulations!” 


( ollabor ° 


ative series of Building Types studies 


“Congratulations on your 


to aid planning. This will be, to my 


wav of thinking, one of the most 


outstanding ways of furthering prog- 


ress and providing work for the men 
and women who are keeping our 
land intact.” 

G. E. R BOSTON, MASS. 


**Marvelous Idea” 


“| think vou have a marvelous idea 
in approaching the prospective ¢ lient 
for building construction.” 

WIS. 


( W. S.. LA CROSSE, 


“Splendid Service” 


In collabor iting with specialized 


you are reaching pros- 


magazines 
pective clients inte rested in the par- 
ticular ty pes of architecture featured 
ind in which different professional 


You 


forming a splendid service for the 


firms are specializing. are 


per- 
architect, who is unable to help him- 
self in that particular way.” 

SAN ANTONIO 


We Pe Bus TEXAS 


‘Merits Cooperation” 


“Your program invites and merits the 
fullest cooperation of architects and 
engineers.” 

OGDEN. 


Lb. & UTAH 





backed by the 


building news-gathering and market- 
facilities of F. W. Dodge 


Corporation provides to its architect- 


Architectural Record, 
gauging 


engineer readers a service of informa- 
tion that no other publication can 
render. The Record provides to its 
advertisers an economical and effec- 
tive means of selling this group—the 


most important in the building world. 





What Is Your Estimate of 
Post-War Residential Building? 


lf you haven't already checked your 
own opinion against the authoritative 
statement by Thomas S. Holden in the 
June issue of the Record, you'll find it 
worthwhile to do so. 

Wr. Holden's statistical survey of post- 
war residential construction possibilities 
is available fo you now in reprint form. 
Just ask for a copy of “RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING POTENTIALS.” 


= oe ow oe ow ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ce es es es 


In October the RECORD spotlights for its 
readers — and its advertisers — two important 
sectors of the post-war building market... 


APARTMENT PLANNING 


Already we have issued Dodge Reports 


on 926 specific post-war apartment proj- 





ects to cost an estimated $398,678,000. 
Over 800 of them, totaling $212,932,000, 
are private building projects. 

These figures point clearly to a major 
field of current architect activity. That 
is why in October the editors of Archi- 
tectural Record will present a portfolio 
of significant apartment developments, 
post-war and pre-war, with emphasis on 
such trends as the mounting popularity 
of suburban garden-type projects. 

To architects with post-war apartment 
buildings on their boards the Record’s 
October issue will be an immediately 
useful working tool. To manufacturers 
of building products it will be an effee- 
tive vehicle for sales information on 
materials and equipment that architects 
must select today for apartments to be 


built as soon as restrictions lift. 
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COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 

This big service industry today is 
grossing $600,000,000 a year. Few busi- 
nesses have greater post-war need of 
new physical facilities. Studies indicate 
that owners of over half of the country’s 
6,000 commercial laundries are in the 
market for new buildings or extensive 
improvements. 

Hard wartime use and deferred reno- 
vation are only partly responsible. Chang- 
ing business methods underlie much of 
the demand for new quarters. Starch- 
room Laundry Journal, spokesman for 
Jaundry operators, predicts that many 
new plants will be designed for drive-in 


service, and that small and medium-size 


plants operating on a neighborhood basis 


oRive-—— 


will be far more numerous in the future. 

To aid both architects and owners 
working now on plans for post-war laun- 
dries, the editorial staffs of Architectural 
Record and the Starchroom Laundry 
Journal are preparing a joint technical 
survey of laundry building design and 
equipment to appear in the October 
issues of both publications. 


Next month, as every month, the Records 
editorial enterprise—direcied by accurate 
Dodge market information—provides an 
effective background for advertising that 
will help put your products into specifica- 
tions being written now for post-war build- 
ings. October advertising forms close Sep- 


tember 25. 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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vertisers . . 
if paper situation permitted. 


4. Months in Advance of Publication 


ADVERTISING CLOSED 


for 1945 Eprrion Tuomas’ Recister 


Paper situation prohibits the largely increased quota necessary to in- 
include even 50°, of the new patronage offered prior to September 
Ist, in addition to renewal preference allotted our 6,167 current ad- 
. An indicated total of at least 8,000 advertisers for 1945, 








Apparently, a large majority of all important industrial advertisers 
now want the important Buying Inquiries currently produced by 
Thomas' Register, and especially to be in line for the widespread 


rearrangement of sources of supply in the reconversion period — jn 
§ ‘ 





which T.R. will function largely. 


BOSTON 
TORONTO, CANADA 


PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES: PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
LONDON, ENG. 








VASTLY MORE THAN A DIRECTORY 

A Buyers Encyclopedia of “Where to Buy" Information 
All Products . . . Everywhere 

A. B. C. Member—95% Paid Circulation 






THE BUYERS’ MASTER KEY 


OQ All 


AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 





gee Thomas’ Register Advertising is different, 
in its appeal and effect; — Buyers LOOK for 
Factually Informative Advertising in the Regis- 
ter, WHEN LOOKING for Sources of Supply. 


6,167 Advertisers, 25,144 Advertisements, 1944 Edition. 














Thomas Publishing Company. 


New York 
CLEVELAND 











HABITUALLY CONSULTED 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR BY 


Executives 

Purchasing Departments 
Research Departments 
Superintendents 
Laboratories 
Engineering Departments 
Production Managers 
Sales Managers 
Department Heads 


And by all other “KEY” indi- 
viduals concerned with opera- 
tion, investigating, specifying 
and buying, or who require 
names of American Manufac- 
turers, in any line, for any 
purpose. 
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EER IN HOSPITAL SUPPLY PLANT 


NOTEBOOK 


FROM THE 
GINEERING FIELD 


A POWER PLANT EN 


OF MAN 


Weekly Cleaning of our Control Contacts 
a Chore 


is Quite 
otors with dyna 


O ‘«These synchronous m 
prake equipment are wonderful things to 
have 1 The brake, which really 
acts as 4 generator, stops the motor 
;mmediately- You don't even get half a 
turn. Tha at's an impor rtant safety feature 
if anybo< ht on the rolls or 
other plan 
‘My only 
lot of mainten 
automatic cent 


contacts have 
a week; 


mic 


dy got caug! 
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e brakes take a 
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ithstand pitting and wor 
little bit of dir t? 

E. J. 

Hospital 


g.-Chief Engineer 
Supply Plant 
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NEXT MONTH 


e A report and pictures of the proceedings at the 22nd e Announcement of winners in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 7th annual Editorial Achievement Competition. A com- 
ciation to be held in Chicago. plete listing of the 19 award winners as well as a list of 
all entries will be given. 
















e Building a pump catalog? W. S. Martin, Advertising e Has your postwar planning started at the final stages 
Council, tells how the new Blackmer Pump Company cata- instead of at the beginning? Edward McSweeney, Edward 
log was prepared after a complete study of existing catalogs McSweeney, Associates, Market Research, tells why sales 
and interviews with many of the leading mill supply houses promotion plans should follow a complete market study 






selling pumps. and not precede it. 
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FUSE CUTOUTS 


LIME MATERIAL COMPANY 
suse curours 








Plenty of good pictures and not much 
reading matter. Pictures like these, 
showing the guts of the piece, go 
over with me. | can see how it's put 
together. 


“Fancy writing wont 














sell me... 








Good! Tells how to do a better job for your company. Save time and 
space — that's useful information. Good application pictures, too. 
This is good information. | will mark this for my new men to read. li 
shows how equipment is made, simply and quickly. They tell how to 
prevent chipping and cracking . . . illustrate it with a good cross- 


section view. 


|——————HHow good |S that €) 


Vou © passed off the comderd teste with Mying 
colors Mave «& will alse stand the test of time 
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LOCKE INSULATOR CORPORATION 





This is good information. | will mark this for my new men to read. 
lt shows how equipment is made, simply and quickly. They tell how 
to prevent chipping and cracking . . . illustrate it with a good cross- 
section view. 





WHAT EQUIPMENT IS NEEDED 
FOR ELECTRONIC HEATING? 














Here is another ad I'd mark for my 
men. It is educational and well worth 
reading. A very good ad. 



































This is the sort of stuff | like. Very 
informative. 


This stopped me. Here is a page right out of the manufacturer's 
catalog. These detailed drawings are an education. 
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SCHWEITZER & COMRA®B, INC. 1 
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TYPE Sm 
POWER FUSES 


Here's an ad without big headline 
and fancy writing. 2 good picture 
one showing application, the other 
close-up view with ratings —goods 
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Short, snappy and to the point! Yon he 
know at once what they are selli 
what it is used for, the sizes ave 
able. Excellent pictures! 
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There is no guessing as to whet this « 
are selling the instant you look my m 
this. Enough information here to iB 44, 









terest me in looking into it. 
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® “When I first started in the electrical industry,” said Mr. Huener- 
bein, “I tried hard to familiarize myself with all types of equipment. 
I was very green and: there was much I needed to know. There was 
a time when I tried to read every ad in Electrical World because I 
wanted to learn about the equipment. I soon learned to pay attention 
to only those ads giving specific, technical information, or offering a 
helpful booklet. 


I was and still am amazed and disappointed at the lack of informa- 
tion in advertising, concerning technical products. Frankly, if a sales- 
man of electrical equipment came into my office knowing as little 
about his product as most ad-writers appear to know, I’d throw him out! 


Every firm trains its salesmen to be familiar with its products but 
many spend good money on a lot of advertising nonsense that isn’t 
worth a damn. How can they expect a good selling job from such 
advertising when they sacrifice so much important information about 
their products for a lot of fancy writing? 

Fancy writing won't sell me any more than fancy talk from a sales- 
man! If an advertiser wishes to do a good selling job in Electrical 
World, he should do with the ad-writer what he does with his sales- 
men: teach him to know his product; have the advertising do as he 
expects his salesmen to do. Sell it straight! Don’t pussy-foot with a 
lot of fancy writing that none of us have the time or inclination 
to read. 

There are many personnel changes in American industry today. 
I am compelled to hire men as green as I was when I first came here. 
We buy a great deal of equipment on the basis of past experience. 
We’ve used it and know it’s good. However, there is much about this 
equipment we haven’t the time to show or explain to our new men. 
If there is anything in Electrical World ads that will be helpful to 
them, I mark it for their attention and pass it on. Advertisers could 
help these fellows considerably by giving straight stuff in advertising.” 


ELECTRICAL WORLD + 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





How to Read « 
WORATING REED FREQUENCY METER 


71 BRICKBATS 


“That’s the trouble I find with 90% of ad- 
vertising —it’s weak with the explanation.” 

“There’s good information here but it is 
too cluttered.” 

“This tells me I should replace with their 
equipment but doesn’t tell me why.” 


“Here is another plastics ad not worth 
the paper it’s written on.” 
lw | “There is only one word for this .. . 
HET INSTRUMENTS, INC. Fooey!” 
“Looks as if these people have money to 
throw away.” 








ANY MORE THAN FANCY TALK FROM A SALESMAN! 72 


G Ré ver tf the Advertising » Electrical World, June 0, 1944 


lll take time to read 
this and I'll see that 
my men get it. A swell 
od! 
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“Very dramatic but not very helpful.” 





aah 








says WILLIAM J. HUENERBEIN, Chief Electrician, A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The World Reader Behind 
This Guest Review 


William J. Muenerbein heads 260 men in 
the electrical department of the A. O. Smith 
Corporation—a plant whose peace-time prod- 
ucts included pipe, auto frames, high-pres- 
sure tanks, water heaters and electric ranges 
—a plant now turning out weapons of war. 

Mr. Huenerbein is mild-mannered and 
soft-spoken, has little time for flourishes of 
speech and does not like it in advertising. 
He was educated in Dusseldorf, Germany, 
has been with A. O. Smith since 1924, and 
has subscribed to Electrical World for 12 
years. He supervises the operation and main- 
tenance of the huge plant’s 8 outdoor sub- 
stations and D.C. converter stations, the 
motor repair shop, and all electrical distri- 
bution facilities. 

When asked about his hobbies, he put a 
check on reading. “I don’t have much time 
for anything else,” he added. 





® Electrical World's readership in the A. O. 
Smith plant is typical of the way the publica- 
tion gets around where electrical problems are 
big . . . and purchases are the same. Electrical 
World helps get things done for electrical men 
in large industrial plants, utilities, govern- 
ment, etc... . wherever electric power is gen- 
erated, transmitted, distributed or utilized. 
Built around the common interest of these men, 
it has become the recognized ‘transmission 
line"’ for useful facts and know-how for those 
who sell or serve this broad field. 








Reconverstorn i dere 
POR THE RATING FVDUSTRY.. 


Fuel Conservation Program makes Reconversion an actuality for the Heating Industry today 


It is seldom that any civilian industry is 
singled out specifically and given an 
essential wartime job which, at the same 
time, insures continuity of dealer function 
and an advance opportunity for reconver- 
sion. This is just what has happened for the 
heating industry. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is proud of its 
part in developing information upon which 
the government based its decision for allo- 
cations and for the manufacture of heating 


equipment. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’S 


AWARD TO 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


The plaque above shows first award 
to DOMESTIC ENGINEERING for 
best series of articles and editorials 
published in 1943. Leading busi 
ness papers throughout the country 
competed. Over 290 entries were 
made for this high honor. This is 
the third year DOMESTIC ENGI 


NEERING has won award. 


continuing efforts will be in the direction 
assisting all branches of the heating ind 
try in discharging their unprecedented 

sponsibilities vital to the successful com 

tion of the fuel conservation program. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING offers manuf 
turers a market which is a reality today., 
it is a rapidly expanding reality. Full assi 
ance and information to help manuf 
turers of heating, plumbing and air con 
tioning products reach the Domestic 
neering Market are available on requ 
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"| FIRE CONTROL AT HOME 
’ SAVES: FUEL oe REPLACE WORN-OUT EQUIPMENT 


4 Sis “+ : x4! a 
write hee nae ae 9 OPT OT. ee on 
a ; Ag . v~ ve \ 2 en SE eee £6 ae: of % 
on De oS ORO OREO 
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TET Let Uc Help You 


USA =e stop waster OVERHEATING 


ed © ADJUST YOUR HEATING PLANT 
©) INSTALL FUEL-SAVING CONTROLS 


CONTROL YOUR FIRE! 








| © KEEP THE HEAT IN YOUR HOME 
git, © HOLD HEALTHFUL TEMPERATURES 


( HEADQUARTERS * FUEL SAVINGS 
cemnneiintitiieaaanae nat 


Pe en fT, PL Ae 


Watch for this Sign . 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is placing this giant poster* in the windows of 
thousands of heating contractor-dealers from coast to coast. This sign has 
double significance. From the standpoint of keeping homes, offices, factories 
and other buildings heated next winter, it stands as assurance that this will 
be done through fuel savings effected by this Conservation Campaign. 





To Manufacturers with products for the heating, plumbing and air condition- 
ing industry, this sign in contractor-dealer’s windows signifies that here is an 
industry which is well on the way to complete reconversion ... here are 
dealers with a keen sense of timing and merchandising ability ... here are 
the readers of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING ... here is evidence of how they 
respond to messages published in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


*This poster measures 50x38". Announced and re- 


produced in the July issue of DOMESTIC ENGINEER- 
ING, sag am — eo _ ara — 
Te Sy Eom ITI CM a alee LALOR fot copies. Write cnd we shall be lad to explain 
and how our services can help you on reconversion. 
1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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MORE THAN 3000 
TOOL ENGINEER 
READERS 


Potut the Way 
TOWARD POSTWAR 


TRENDS AND 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Production Poll ballot cards were mailed to 
the more than 20,000 readers of THE TOOL 
| ENGINEER. Within two weeks more than 3000 
cards were returned and every mail brings more 

. . providing a thoroughly representative 
viewpoint of the country’s top production execu- 
tives on seven vitally important manufacturing 
subjects. 






From The Bramson Publishing Company’s Production Round Tables—held in industrial centers 
from coast to coast and each attended by the highest production authorities—developed seven 
subjects of more than average postwar importance. To get the opinion of all production executives 
on these subjects, the Production Poll of the entire circulation list of THE TOOL ENGINEER was 
conceived. The response to this Bramson survey has been overwhelming—and probably unparal- 
led in the history of this publishing field. 

Here is one more example of how the Bramson staff determines and shapes its editorial policy 
... . how articles and ideas that are timely and of most use to TOOL ENGINEER readers are 
selected for publication. It is one more reason why mass production executives will continue to 
look first to THE TOOL ENGINEER for up-to-the-minute, factual information to guide them in 
future manufacturing operations. 





PER CENT REPLYING 






QUESTION ves NO 

gu 1. Do you envision greater precision in postwar manufacturing? 88.63 11.37 
2. Where advisable, will you replace prewar equipment with war- 

ARE THE built or DPC equipment? 68.81 31.19 
3. Are changes in machine tools indicated to fully utilize improve- 

65.76 34.24 


RESULTS OF THE 
TOOL ENGINEER'S 


PRODUCTION 


ments in cutting tools? 






4. As a general rule, should machinery controls be changed so as to 
provide greater motion economy on the part of operators? 84.89 15.11 


5. Do you favor electronic controls? 86.38 13.62 


6. Are lubrication systems on machine tools today efficient, adequate 


















and accessible? 40.44 59.56 
7. Do you see a trend toward a reduction in stock removal for finish, 
by such means as precision forming, casting, forging, stretching, etc.? 77.19 22.81 








WRITE FOR MEDIA MARKET DATA FILE 


‘te BRAMSON PUBLISHING ComZany 


2842 WEST GRAND BOULEVARD e DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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THE ONLY PUBLICATION IN 
ITS FIELD TO SHOW A CIRCU- 
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tarting 
ven Editorial Leadership Con- past ten years: § ea 
ane through June 30, 1944. 


es tinues a ten year trend. 
ral- 
licy 
are The 1944 mid-year A.B.C. circulation figures have just been vidual mail circulation and the best plant coverage. It has 
, to released. And what a story they tell for plant coverage in increased its lead considerably in both respects, now pro- 
) in 

the hundred-million dollar Rock Products Industry! viding advertisers with 10 percent more ftofal effective 
— circulation than the second paper in the field. 


ROCK PRODUCTS is again the only publication reaching 
These factors further show the effectiveness of ROCK 


PRODUCTS’ Editorial Leadership and its preference in 


this market to show a circulation increase—the same kind 


of healthy increase it has shown over the past ten years. 
the plants representing the Buying Power in the Rock 


ROCK PRODUCTS continues to have the highest indi- Products Industry. 


LET OUR REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU THE COMPLETE FACTS {¢ 
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309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON 
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Pointing the way 
to Better Products 
for Tomorrow » » 
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ECESSITY has proven again the ‘‘mother of invention” in 
the development of countless electrically-operated prod- 
ucts vital to the winning of the war. 

Super performance demanded of the war product has greatly 
hastened the development of new techniques in engineering, 
design and production...has put manufacturing progress 
years ahead. 

Many of these war-learned lessons can and will be put to 
use in the building of better products for peace-time tomorrow. 

For example, the ingenious electric motors developed for 
aerial cameras, as reviewed in the above article, may well find 
application to machines of the future which call for precision 
performance within unusually narrow limits. 

Technical discussions of such specific product-making prob- 
lems — by men who are back of these developments — obviously 
make the timeliest sort of reading for engineers and designers 
who are searching for new ideas that they can apply to their 
own projected designs. 

Today's pages of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING literally 
abound with such stimulations for the designers of all elec- 
trically operated machines, appliances and equipment. 

Review critically the feature editorial content of any issue 
and you will see what makes ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
tick as an advertising medium for your materials, metals, elec- 
trical and mechanical parts, equipment, or product finishes. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1250 Sixth Ave., NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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737 No. Michigan Ave. 











Vital Editorial on Every Page 


FOOD PREVIEW'S unique format makes it possible to have 
useful editorial information on each page—even on pages 
with 7 x 10 or "bleed" advertisements. 


The readers of FOOD PREVIEW are important and busy 
“key operating” people in the food field, with limited 
reading time. In FOOD PREVIEW they get short, concise 
editorial data that is useful and practical on—new prod- 
ucts, new processes, new materials, new ideas—terse 
"meaty" information that is quick, easy reading. 


Actual response to every issue of FOOD PREVIEW proves 
beyond doubt that our reader audience likes this editorial 
technique—and that they USE it and ACT on it. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Also Publishers of CHEMICAL PREVIEW 


* 
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Chicago 11, fl. 









COVERING 


Bakeries 

Bottlers 

Brewers, Distillers  / 

Canneries 

Cereals. a 

Condensed Milk a 
Confectioners 

Dairies ‘- 
. Dehydrators | 

Flavoring Extracts 

Flour, Grist Mills 

Frozen Foods 

Ice Cream 

Ice Plants 

Meat Products 

Sugar Refineries 

... and allied lines. 


sil 
A HUGE MARKET 
Over 30,000 worthwhile 
plants in the Food Manufac- 
turing Industry. Over 
100,000 production execu- 
tives to be sold!! 


























Daswy in the Pacific ports thousands 
of drums loaded with high octane 
gasoline and oil are being put into 
ships’ holds. Workmen labor long 
and tirelessly to supply our fighters. 
The California oil industry is busily 
engaged night and day processing 
precious cargo with eventual desti- 
nation—New Guinea—Burma— 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT oF 
REX W. WADMAN 


Philippines—China—and finally 
—Tokio. 

Perroteum Wortp has been instru- 
mental in helping to deliver these 
war drums. Perroteum Wortp has 
kept the California petroleum in- 
dustry supplied with available data 
necessary to newer and faster meth- 


ods of production. 














Petrroceum Wortp's inherent interest 
in the problems of California oil 
industry has built a readership audi- 
ence of top flight California oil 
executives. 

Your story in Perroceum Wor tp 
will reach an audience who are today 
buying millions of dollars of drill- 
ing, production, refining and trans- 
portation equipment. 

If you are interested in this great 
market and are not now using 
Perroceum Wortp write for com- 
plete details. You'll find it to be the 
only selling medium on the Coast 
giving complete coverage. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


DRILLING— 
Demands of industry and the 
armed forces have greatly 
increased California drilling 
operation. 
PRODUCTION 
California production has in- 
creased more than 14% in 
the past year and is steadily 
up. 


Refinery throughput in Cali- 
forn a is up 12% over a year 
ago and new plants are build. 


tUBRICATION 
increases valve lite! - 


$63 
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increasing steadily. 
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YOU'LL WANT IT TODAY 


FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


It's just off the press—a NEW twenty-four page book—(100 illustrations)—prepared in response 
to a demand for specific information about the needs for equipment in the clay products’ 
industry, asked by advertising agencies and manufacturers’ sales departments. 

It answers your questions: What is the market for our products in the clay products industry? 
How large will the market be? Where are our products used? Is there another boom in the 
offing for brick and tile? 

You'll want the informative data, illustrations (possibly some showing your own equipment), 
statistics, charts, etc., contained in this booklet for your present and future reference. There 
is no obligation in sending the coupon at the botton of this page. 


















"YOUR HELP I$ NEEDED ev STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 


6 BILLION WORTH OF NEW CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATED 
Fon POSTWAR WILL OVERTAX CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
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Left: Pages reproduced from 
new booklet entitied “A 
Picture Story.” 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 


lam an interested | manufactur er 
——adv. agency 
booklet “A Picture Story” 


{ona would appreciate oa copy of 


Name 








Company 

















Address BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


t State 9 E 2 B Ly 
e 5 Va uren S ee 








Chicago-5 





(One of the Industria] Publications, Inc. Group) 
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How to get ammunition for 


your 


electronics ads 
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N preparing copy for ELECTRONICS, it’s a good plan to start by cornering one 
] of your engineers. Get him to talk. Get him to tell you, as he would another 
engineer, about your product and its service. You'll observe that he talks facts and 
figures and is not given to generalities. What he says may even seem a bit boring, 








but... 


Make plenty of Remember that the man 
notes. Then sit you're writing to is an 
down and present engineer. He can wander 
the story as fac- through a labyrinth like 
tually, as dia- this one and not only find 


grammatically, as you @ his way about but enjoy 
can. Forget advertising himself doing it! Yet he 


hoopla and snappy is constantly looking for 
sales arguments. Get the more information. The 
facts and figures; then field of electronics is as 
present them clearly. yet only partly explored. 





ost readers tell us they get help from the advertising pages as well as from 
M the editorial pages of ELECTRONICS. That’s why we urge our advertisers 
to make their copy fit the picture. ELECTRONICS has been since 1930 the “'stand- 
ard reference” of the industry. Think of your message as supplementing what's 
said editorially. If you do this, we can promise that you'll get results. The experi- 


ence of others proves it! 


- electronics 


DESIGN...PRODUCTION...USE 
ABC Established 1930 ABP 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION - 330 WEST 42nd ST. + N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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Specifying Fastenings 





TYPICAL DESIGN PROBLEMS 







achine designer not only designs the machine tool, but also specifies the 
materials, and finishes. 


manufacturers, for example, use MACHINE DESIGN to tell 36,000 
tive readers the advantages of their bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, or 
other devices). The requirements of the fastenings vary however, with regard 
to size, application, service, material, tolerance, appearance. 





















The performance Of such widely different machine tools as bench lathes and 
giant milling machines depends upon the performance of its component parts. A machine tool 
designer decides for or against your proddct on the basis of overall performance desired. Will 
your motor drive, electrical control, speed redycer, ball bearing, lubricant, belting, hydraulic sys- 
tem contribute to increased output, lower unit\cost, improved finish, faster removal of metal? 


Designers and design executives are continually on\the lookout for new and better ideas for 
product improvement. They find these in the editofigl and advertising pages of MACHINE 
DESIGN. Readership in the over 7,600 machine manbfacturing plants assures coverage of a 
compact, large dollar volume market. 


Write for the MACHINE DESIGN Data file for detailed information on the number, location, 
and type of plants manufacturing machinery. 


IACHINE DESICH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 






















4& PENTON PUBLICATION 
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— foreign importers, 
distributors and large- 
scale consumers have 
relied upon — 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


to keep them continuously informed 
concerning supplies and equipment 
available from the United States 


The files of American Exporter tell the story of evolution— 


—from clothespins to electric washers 
—from horse cars to helicopters 

—from oars to outboards 

—from gold pens to typewriters 
—from music boxes to short wave 
—from hand tools to power machinery 
—from buggies to buses 

—from iceboxes to electric refrigerators 
—from lampwicks to searchlights 
—from donkey engines to Diesels 














Step by step through the years, in these and myriad other fields, buyers 
abroad have read—and are now reading—American Exporter to keep in 
Complete Editions touch with the progress of American industry and invention. 


Every Month in 
English and Spanish. High spots in this story, together with suggestions for taking advantage 


of the reopening of export markets, are included in a booklet entitled 
FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN EXPORTER, just off the press. Copy upon request. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Spe ecializ lechnical INDUSTRIAIT SUPPLEMENT in Every Issue 
386 FOURTH AVE. ® AT 27th STREET © NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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IFTY YEARS ago, in September 1894, the first number of 

“MACHINERY made its appearance. During the eventful 

years of that half-century the nation has three times been 

faced with war, has been variously afflicted with fantastic booms, dizzy 

panics and black depressions. And yet, revolutionary inventions were 

conceived, giant enterprises born and a vast industrial development took 

root to produce a standard of living and a degree of material prosperity 
that surpassed the dreams of earlier generations. 


Now, in the great war emergency, America has given abundant proof 
that it has lost none of its early vigor and resourcefulness while growing 
to maturity. Industry - - the product and now the defender of free 
enterprise and the American way of life - - has won its spurs in wartime 
as well as peacetime. 


As success in the mechanized warfare of today depends directly upon 
the ability and capacity of the mechanical industries on the home front, 
industrial progress - - postwar as well as prewar - - likewise depends on 


the ability of the mechanical industry to solve the physical problems, 
develop the manufacturing equipment and provide the means for moving 
ahead. MACHINERY takes no little pride in knowing that through this 
half-century of extraordinary achievement, it has helped stimulate and 
accelerate as well as record the history of mechanical progress. 


For the extent to which MACHINERY has become a great engineering 
paper serving a great industry, credit is due in large measure to the 
practice, instituted by MACHINERY’S founder and followed ever since, 
of uncompromising adherence to high standards in_ publishing. 
MACHINERY takes this occasion - - on its 50th Birthday - - to pledge 
to its readers that these high standards will continue to be maintained. 


FOR FIFTY YEARS THE LEADING 


METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 




















lt marks the publication displaying it as a 
member of the Associated Business Papers 
and establishes the paper as one which ob- 
serves the highest standards of publishing 
practice. Its services extend to adver- 
tisers too and we shall be glad to give 
you information on how the ABP can help 
you if you request it. 





LOOK FOR THE@ SYMBOL 


SURVEY SHOWS 80% OF SUBSCRIBERS 
PASS HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT ON TO 
DEPARTMENT HEADS AND TECHNICIANS 


This means that with its circulation of 5,400 copies 
monthly HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches many times 
that number of people whose opinion influences your sales 
in this market. 


In few other markets is real penetration as important. 
Hospitals are extremely complex organizations, staffed by 
an ever-increasing number of specialists whose advice must 
be sought by the executive management. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT makes it possible for you 
to put the merits of your products before the specialists 
and technicians who will be using them. Their recom- 
mendations are extremely important for the administrative 
head of the institution cannot be a technical expert on 
every one of the thousands of items purchased by hospitals. 


Because of the outstanding editorial service it is rend- 
ering—to all types of hospital departments—HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT has created not only this remarkable 
market penetration with its circulation, but also a 54%, 
gain in total circulation since 1940. 


And because HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT produces 
results for advertisers it has recorded a 173°, gain in ad- 
vertising volume during the same period. 


Something big is happening in the hospital field. And 
to a great many people that something big is the phe- 
nomenal growth in editorial influence, in circulation and in 


advertising volume of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


One of our representatives will be glad to give you 
many additional details—without any obligation, of course. 
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| @ 4 100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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—With The Key-Men of Aircraft and Airport Main- 
tenance and Operations Servicing Them All! 


vitally necessary to the automotive in- 
dustry a generation ago. 


us above figures are startling. And 
when you realize what they imply, 
the picture is simply astounding: 
Airports and Airparks: Today, there are 
3000 airports and airparks capable of 
handling prewar traffic. Wm. A. M. Bur- 
den, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
presents a tomorrow program for build- 
ing 3000 additional airfields, at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000,000. 

Today there are only 286 airports 
certified as approved stops on schedule 
airlines. And of these, 174 must be im- 
proved for safe and efficient airline 
service. Under the C.A.A. plan, 1827 
cities will have airports that can ac- 
commodate air transports—a construc- 
tion program that will cost $630,000,000 
and will serve some 5000 additional 
communities. 


Private Aircraft: Private planes, within 
the means of thousands, will blacken the 
peacetime skies. Many will be stall-proof 
~spin-proof—fool-proof, so far as the 
human element is concerned. In order 
not to endanger public safety, they 
must be serviced by men who “know 
their stuff”. And men who know their 
stuff in the aviation industry, must be 
mechanically far ahead of the service 
stations, garages and repair shops so 


20 


Commercial Planes Development of 
transcontinental and intercontinental 
aviation, as soon as the war is over, will 
be fully as rapid as during the past 15 
prewar years. 15 years ago, it took 21 
days to get to Buenos Aires. Today, by 
air, it takes 91 hours. Proposed time 21 
hours. Proposed rates, for this intercon- 
tinental air travel, will be even lower 
than prewar steamship rates—compara- 
ble, in fact, with railroad coach and bus 
rates of 1¥2c to 2¥2c per mile. Cargo and 
air express rates will be cut from to- 
day’s 80c per ton mile, to around 25c, 
with rates as low as 10c per mile for cer- 
tain types of cargo and for far distant 
destinations. Within the borders of the 
United States equally swift advances— 
incredible until a few years ago—will in- 
dicate what is coming in passenger and 
freight transport. 


Now Listen: The job of putting into op- 





eration this huge network of private 
and commercial aircraft, and the fixed 
base facilities mecessary to service 
them, staggers the imagination. To 
keep them in service once they are set 
up, means maintenance and operations 
—and that is the responsibility of the 
men who are reached and covered, as a 
group, only by Aviation Maintenance. 
Until Aviation Maintenance was found- 
ed, no single publication adequately cov- 
ered these importantsmen.So great was 
the need for this publication, that with 
its first 3 issues Aviation Maintenance 
established an all-time record for ad- 
vertising revenue in a new industrial 
publication. 

If you have not already scheduled Avia- 
tion Maintenance in your advertising 
budget, we urge you to do so immediate- 
ly. Space for 1944 and 1945 is getting 
scarce. 


ANOTHER CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 3338 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott 
é& Co., West Coast Representative, Mills 
Building, San Francisco 4, Pershing 
Square Building, Los Angeles 138. 


SI PAIEIIICInine 
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How Purchases of MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 


are Decided in the PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Whether Drilling & Production, Pipe Line Trans- 
portation, Natural Gas Manufacturing or Refin- 
ing, it’s the ““men who use” .. . the Engineers, Su- 
perintendents, Foremen...who specify and buy. 
UE, the responsibility for specifying equipment 

and materials used in construction, production, 
operation and maintenance varies according to spe- 


cific needs in each division. But throughout, it’s the 


Engineers, Superintendents and Foremen...the men 


responsible for efficient operation and maintenance .. . 
who have the loudest voice in recommending and 
specifying machinery, equipment and supplies. 

In this respect, the Petroleum Industry is unique. 
Unlike many other fields, here real buying authority 
goes with the responsibility for performance. 

In some small companies, Operating Officials 
also specify and buy. The Purchasing Agents are 
responsible for requisitioning engineer-approved 


materials and staple items such as bolts, nuts and nails. 





Percentage of Equipment Bought 
by each Group 


From a National Study of Oil Industry Buying Habits by T. Gaines 
Research, in cooperation with Hooper-Holmes. 








Superintendents, all types 46.74% 
Engineers, all types 27.32% 
Officials in charge of Operations 13.93% 

Total ; 87.99% 
Managers, all types oa 5.51% 
a Teer ee tery Tee 4.39% 
Chemists, all types : 88% 
Geologists & Geophysicists i eee 71% 
IE, og ck-ae bh ess kee 6 ee ee eR ay 52% 

Total »: 6 siglo aut ia cele Sea 12.01% 


Why Engineers, Superintendents and 
Foremen in All Three Divisions Read 
The Petroleum Engineer 


The Petroleum Engineer runs 3 sections in each issue, 
one dealing with Drilling and Production, one devoted 
to Refining and Natural Gasoline Manufacturing, the 
other confined to Oil and Gas Transportation. 

All articles are written and edited specifically for 
field and plant Engineers, Superintendents, Foremen 
and Operating Officials and deal with new and ad- 
vanced techniques and practices that help solve their 
engineering problems. The operating men in all three 
divisions read The Petroleum Engineer because this 
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magazine devotes itself exc/usively to practical operating 
ideas and methods in all 3 divisions of the Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Industry! 


Who Reads The Petroleum Engineer? 


(Business Analysis of Subscriptions; based on 
June 30, 1944 Publisher’s Statement, May issue.) 


Superintendents and foremen (incl. tool-pushers). 3,233 





ER 6 ia ts hd a el ae eee 2,510 

Officials in charge of operations.... .......... 725 

Contractors—Drilling, Pipe Line and Refinery... 415 
All others—(incl. drillers, chemists, field workers, 
company subscriptions, manufacturers, supply 

dealers) , 3,420 

WE 6 35;5. x Gea uke wee 10,303 

ADVERTISING RATES — 13 time rate: 
One Page $1380 One-half Page.......... $97.50 
One-quarter Page $52.50 


All space sold on bulk basis; rates governed by total space 
used within one year. 


For full details on cover rates, additional fractional units, color, 
inserts, etc., see The Petroleum Engineer listing in 
Standard Rate & Data, Class. 111. 


DRILLING & PRODUCTION © PIPE LINE @ REFINING & WATURAL 





Dallas 1, Texas, Irwin-Keasler Building 
T. J. Crowley, Advertising Manager 


New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Roger Motheral, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells Street, E. V. Perkins 
Los Angeles 36, California, 518 N. Sweetzer, R. C. Wipperman. 
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FACTORY SHOWS 


PRICE THE MOST 


POSTWAR PLAN... 


FACTORY editors devote the entire August issue to 
fundamental solutions of LOWER UNIT COSTS 


The invisible escalators that have been running 
unit costs UPward in every plant since 12-6-41 
are duc for a reversal of direction. 


In typical forehanded FACTORY fashion, the 
entire 4th Annual National Production Issue 
(August) is devoted to the subject of “Getting 
Ready For Lower Cost Manufacturing.” 


As a guide to preparing for lower-cost manufac- 
turing, the National Production Issue sets up 
ten specific things to do. In true FACTORY 
Hownews fashion, each article tells through case 
studies how prominent companies are work- 
ing to get unit-cost of production DOWN. 


HOWNEWS EDITING MULTIPLIES ADVERTISING READERSHIP 


You'll find that for every subscriptionto FACTORY 
there are 3 readers. Survey after survey shows an 
average of 2 extra readers for every issue...a monthly 
readership of over 90,000 plant operating officials. 


This is the direct result of FACTORY’S Hownews 
editing which gives its readers little of theory... 
and much of practical reporting by the men who 


HOW 


TO MANAGE 


These ten articles give plant operating officials: 
practical check-chart for their own planning and 
a manual of methods already in successful use. 


And don’t think lower unit costs are a problem 
for production people ONLY. Unit costs de. 
termine markets. They decide how much rel 
purchasing value there is in every payroll dollay 
in the land. Lower costs create jobs and bette 
living ... and they widen markets. 


If you are interested in low unit costs for th 
products you sell or advertise, why not refer thi 
article to the executives actively concerned wf 
their production. 


have successfully done the jobs they write about 


When you advertise in FACTORY, your messagt 
rides on the coat-tails of this intensive and mult: 








pias. Ok Baia 





— 





plied readership. That’s why you can depend 
FACTORY for economical, action-producing cov 
erage of the men who keep the wheels of industt 
turning. 


MEN AN! 
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10 KEYS TO LOWER UNIT COSTS—POSTWAR 


Featured in FACTORY’S 4th ANNUAL 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION ISSUE 
RELEASED IN AUGUST. 


. Set Up a Man Power Control Program 


. Train Employees to Do More and 
Better Work 


. Rate Jobs and Establish Wage Brackets 
. Supply Well-Trained and Capable 


Supervision 
. Use Effective Production Planning and 
Control 


. Install Suitable Handling Methods and 
Equipment 


. Take Advantage of Work Simplification 
Methods 


8. Adopt Equipment Layout that Suits the Job 


9. Provide Adequate Electrical and 
Mechanical Services 


10. Look After Employees’ Health and 
Welfare. 

These articles are typical Hownews .. . the 
kind of editing that makes FACTORY a 
“must” on every plant official’s list. It assures 
cover-to-cover reading of every issue, long 
life in reference files, and gives your messages 
the “plus” attention that pays off in immediate 
and postwar sales. 


“FACTORY~ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


1 McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





The magazine of “Hownews” 





NEOMACHINES TO SAVE MATERIAL * 
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No metal man can read all the 
articles of interest to him each 
month—but they all want to know 
what’s new—what few articles and 
books out of the hundreds pub- 
lished, they must read to keep 
abreast of the times. THE MET- 
ALS REVIEW fills this need — 
gives a condensed, concise version 
of all articles, books, new prod- 
ucts, equipment, materials and new 


he WHAT and WHERE For 


% METALS REVIEV 


on in the motel 























catalogs of interest to the metal 
industry. 


Advertisers have found that 
reader interest is definite—can be 
positively checked—and their 
investment in THE METALS 
REVIEW is paying dividends! 

Space is now available in THE 
METALS REVIEW — ‘Space to 
tell the “metal experts” your story 
at the time he is definitely looking 
for new ideas! 





7301 EUCLID AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
A. P. FORD DON HARWAY CHESTER L. WELLS 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3 816 West 5th St., Los Angeles 13 11 West 42nd St., New York 18 
Endicott 1910 Mutual 8512 Chickering 4-2713 
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Peace-Time Buyers Will Turn 
To Sources They Know the Best 


It's only natural for buyers to turn to familiar sources when 
they need help—and with the restoration of peace-time 
production in any degree, that's what manufacturers are 
going to want. 


Will the face of your representative, or the value of your 
product flash clearly and automatically into their minds? 


Yes, if you help them to remember. 


That is just one of the things your advertising in 
AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES can do for 


you, now. 


suTOMoTIVE 
and Uniation A CHILTON Publication 


INDUSTRI ES Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pennas 
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WHAT’S AHEAD — 


In order to gain an idea of the problems facing mills 
in the post-war period and to get definite opinions on 
what the mills expect in the nature of machinery, 
materials and plant improvements, COTTON, Serv- 
ing the Textile Industries, conducted a personal 
interview study among various plants throughout the 
country. Interviews included executives, operating 
heads, commission houses, purchasing agents, engi- 
neers and research heads. Recorded here are typical 
comments. Copies of the complete study, minus any 
mill identification, available upon request. 





—| 








cotton Mill Group 
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Aggressive Marketing Plans Made 


For End of European War 


A 
anf 
~ 


vy Survey discloses that leading industrial marketers are planning 


increased use of all advertising media when European war ends 


_— all indications pointing to 
an early end of the European 
war, industrial marketers are making 
plans for aggressive sales and adver- 
tising programs intended to maintain 
employment, recapture civilian mar- 
kets and improve competitive posi- 
tions against possible encroachments 
from war-born manufacturers. 


These conclusions are high-lighted 
in the results of a survey just com- 
pleted among leading manufacturers 
selling to industry by INpusTRIAL 
MARKETING. Comments on the ques- 
tions which will confront manufac- 
turers as V-day approaches emphasize 
a determination to maintain or in- 
crease advertising, to increase sales 
promotion through direct mail, which 
has been sharply curtailed because of 
war conditions, and to emphasize 
specific attacks on industrial markets, 
possibly at the expense of general ad- 
vertising now being used. 

Response to the questions asked in 
this survey indicated that postwar 
planners in the industrial field have 
been fully aware of the importance 
of charting their course accurately 
with the end of the European phase 
of the world war. They expect some 
controls of production to be relaxed 
or completely relinquished after Ger- 
many is defeated, and they are prepar- 
ing to do everything in their power 
to maintain the sales volume necessary 
to keeping expanded plant capacity 
busy and finding jobs for returning 
servicemen. 

Replies from leading manufacturers, 
written by marketing, sales and ad- 
vertising executives, reflect the care- 
ful study which has been given to re- 
conversion and postwar problems gen- 
erally, and will be found highly sug- 
gestive of the intelligent and pain- 





staking approach which is being made 

to the great questions which will 

confront business as our economy is 
changed from all-out war production 
to partial conversion to manufacture 
for peacetime markets. 

The questions asked were: 

1. When the Germans are defeated 
and the European war brought to 
a close, will your advertising and 
sales plans be radically changed? 

2. As soon as you can manufacture 
for civilian use, will you increase 
or decrease your advertising to 
these markets? 

3. Will you announce and promote 
new or improved products as soon 
as it is evident that they can be 
manufactured in the near future? 


> 


Is your postwar planning in gen- 
eral taking into account a program 
of more aggressive and intensive 
marketing activity; 

(a) to maintain peacetime vol- 
ume? 

(b) to insure jobs for returning 
service men? 

(c) to restore demands in mar- 
kets which you have been 
unable to serve during the 
war? 

In answer to question No. 1, the 
replies were almost equally divided as 
to whether advertising and sales plans 
will be changed with the end of the 


European phase of the war. 


As manufacturer of metal working 
and textile processing materials puts 
it: 

“Our advertising and sales plans 
will not be radically changed. Our 
advertising budget for 1945 will de- 
pend on the war situation, therefore 
will probably not be made until Ger- 
many is defeated.” 
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“Our plans will not change except 
as restrictive orders change,” reports 
a maker of temperature and humidity 
control equipment. 


An electrical equipment maker ex- 
pects ‘“‘no radical changes in advertis- 
ing and sales plans, because a large 
portion of our sales are to industrial 
plants and we will continue to sell 
them after the war.” 


A maker of plumbing fixtures has 
this to say: 


“Our advertising plans will not be 
radically changed after the war. We 
feel that just as the designs of our 
products will be about the same as 
they were in 1941 and 1942, so will 
be our relations with our dealers.” 


A manufacturer of automatic 
switches and controls states that: 


“Our advertising and sales plans 
will not be radically changed—they 
will be accelerated.” 


Some Do Expect to Make Changes 


Taking a look at the replies from 
some of the people who say that 
changes will be made in their adver- 
tising and sales plans a large maker 
of valves and plumbing materials says: 

“Because of the difference in market 
conditions in the various fields we 
cover, changes will not take place 
simultaneously. In one of our fields 
we are already back to normal selling 
efforts (subject only to manpower 
limitations), and a definite change 
in advertising and promotion is about 
ready to be launched. In another 
market, important changes in ad- 
vertising and sales plans are now be- 
ing made ready. In still other markets 
we have a long range job to do, and 
new plans are being prepared which 

(Continued on page 60) 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By RICHARD S. CHENAULT 


Art Director, Fuller and 
Smith and Ross, Inc., New York 





@ WHEN producing a play or movie 
one of the most important considera- 
tions is the careful planning of the 
setting in which the actors will move 
about and speak their lines. The set- 
ting will indicate the play’s mood, 
thus quickly giving the background 
to the audience at a glance. 

I submit that the setting of indus- 
trial advertising messages should be 
given this same careful consideration 
on the part of client, copywriter, and 
all concerned with establishing the 


Emotionalism in photography compels the reading of a 


advertiser’s position in his particular 
field. 
Illustrate All Products Well 


Regardless of the product involved, 
there can be built, by proper art and 
layout setting, the right atmosphere 
to indicate the progressive, intelligent 
character of the company, in much 
the way that bright and modern of- 
fices can impress a prospective buyer 
with the alert self-respecting type of 
company with which he is dealing. 
This should be the visual-presentation 
objective of every advertiser: to 
stage-set his advertising so as to taste- 
fully attract attention to his message, 
and to present a reasonable, informa- 
tive story in a clean, modern style 
that subtly flatters the reader by read- 


ily assuming that he possesses enough 
good taste to appreciate distinctive 
presentation. 

Following are some suggestions that 
may be useful in searching for an 
individual, modern  art-and-layout 
handling for industrial advertisements. 


Consult the Art Director 


First, let the art director come in 
on planning before copy is written. 
Many good campaigns have been built 
around a layout or art idea. In any 
case, strive for originality that is in 
reasonable harmony with the com- 
pany’s product and prestige. 

Modify the old space-cost ratio for 
production costs to allow more lati- 
tude in utilizing good art or photo- 
graphs, or making more interesting 


Industrial subjects interpreted through fine art with both 


distinction and sharp realism 


straightforward plastic product story 
Artist: Audrey Parsons 


Photographer: Victor Keppler 
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layouts. Not all ads have to be ex- 
pensive, but to set too close a limit 
on the art budget before the ad is 
begun is to limit creative thinking. 

secause the average industrial pub- 
ication carries about 80 per cent pho- 
tographs, the third suggestion for set- 
ting the advertising stage for individ- 
uality, attention and prestige, may be 
considered radical in this field. The 
suggestion is—look for other mediums 
to establish identity, freshness of style 
and more attention! 


Original Styles Intrigue 

The $64 question then, is where 
to find original styles of art work or 
photography suitable for industrial 
campaigns? 

One source, we suggest, is the fine 
arts galleries of the nation. If this 
sounds too weird, please bear in mind 
that Picasso is a masterly realistic 
draftsman; that Salvator Dali is prob- 
ably one of the greatest painters of 
factual objects that ever lived. Of 
course, many of the artists might not 
be suitable for a variety of reasons, 
including cost. But among the gal- 
lery painters are many that can de- 
liver splendid paintings or drawings 
perfectly suitable for advertising art 
and at a reasonable price. We have 
used several painters that can do a 
good “selling” job and yet impart 
well-received distinction to the ad- 
vertiser’s product and company. 


A magazine illustrator brings his own highly individualized 
style to an industrial sales story 


Artist: Earl Blossom 


The Unusual Adds Interest 


In the galleries also are many oil 
painters who can deliver beautiful 
water color or tempera drawings or 
posters, that would give identity and 
interest to an advertising campaign. 
Of course, many of our commercial 
artists can do the same thing. In 
short, look for the different art treat- 
ment, but still reasonable in character, 
by these craftsmen. 

Another source of variety in art 
is found among the magazine illus- 
trators. These men are often available 
for commercial work and are accus- 
tomed to digging out the story-telling 
picture that quickens interest in copy. 
A good illustrator can breathe life and 
feeling into an advertising idea and 
be individual in so doing. 

One of the best sources for more 
exciting picture material is sometimes 
the commercial artist or photographer 
who may have been doing straight- 
forward industrial work but who has 
not been asked for a more unusual 
handling of his talent. For instance, 
I know an art director who, in inter- 
viewing artists or photographers, al- 
ways asks for what he calls their 
“playtime” samples—the experiments 
they have worked on “just for fun.” 
Sometimes it is possible to draw out 
an entirely new handling of the ordi- 
nary subjects in this way, to the bet- 
terment of the “stage setting” of 
certain ads. 





Ever Try Cartoonists? 


Another source of originality in 
picture treatment lies in cartoonists 
Many of these men are excellent 
draftsmen and can contribute unusual 
style aside from cartoon handling. 
Book illustrators who are usually 
highly individual in style, might be 
considered. Naturally, judgment must 
be exercised in evaluating the worth 
of all artists. Many art styles would 
be entirely unsuitable for company 
and product, and originality without 
good judgment would certainly be 
unsound. But to prove what can be 
done at times, our agency has used 
a prominent writer and illustrator of 
poems and fairy tales for a heavy- 
industry advertising program with 
excellent results. The art is highly 
individual, yet good identity is well 
established, and surveys have shown 
very high attention and reading of 


the ads. 
Good Photographs Ideal 


Mention of photography has been 
saved till the last because there are 
so many examples of ineffective use 
of photography used in industrial ad- 
vertising. I presume the first reason 
for this is the attempt to maintain a 
realistic, factual sense in the ads, for- 
getting drama completely. I do not 
quarrel with the motive, because cer- 
tainly that is good. But a bad photo- 

(Continued on page 69) 


A gallery painter endows a shipping lines advertisement with 


colorful action and distinction 
Artist: Clarence H. Carter 








Aptitude Jesting 600 Salesmen 


A study of the results by The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


— 1940 The Todd Company 
has administered aptitude tests to 
600 salesmen and applicants for sales 
positions. Appreciating the current 
interest in this method of selecting 
sales personnel it is believed that the 
experiences of our company may help 
others in determining the value of 
scientific testing. 

The first conclusion is that aptitude 
testing does reduce errors in the selec- 
tion of salesmen; it also can add to 
the effectiveness of training, thus re- 
ducing turnover, training expense and 
lowering sales costs. Objectively we 
believe that bv any improved method 
of selection the sales profession bene- 
fits as a whole. Columnists, comic 
strip artists and many others have un- 
intentionally given selling what might 
be called a bad name, leveling sar- 
casm and ridicule against men who 
by choice or circumstance entered this 
field of earning a living. Much of 
the bad name that selling has had 
has been due undoubtedly to the em- 
ployment of men in sales work who 
should never have been salesmen. 

Many men unfitted for sales work 
have attempted it because of lack of 
guidance or because of economic con- 
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Chart No. | showing the standing of the 
men subjected to scientific aptitude testing 


ditions. Shotgun theory of selection 
has been followed by many employers 
on the thought that if enough bullets 
are fired a few at least will hit the 
target. The misses unfortunately have 
given the selling profession a black 


eye. 


_ months 


By GEORGE L. TODD 


~ Executive Vice-President 


For instance, it is legendary in the 
office equipment industry that you 
must interview 100 men to hire ten, 
and train those ten men intensively 
to develop one successful salesman. 
That is probably an exaggeration, but 
it illustrates the point. Our experi- 
ence has not been as bad as that, yet 
I believe it may have been somewhat 
worse than average for the office 
equipment industry. 


Maximum Accuracy Needed 


Because ours is a difficult business 
in which to get started, accuracy in 
the selection of salesmen is extremely 
important. Our training period is 
long and costly, requiring many 
before we and the salesman 
can determine by trial and error 
whether or not he is fitted. Therefore 
it is essential that we bring our selec- 
tion to the point of maximum ac- 
curacy. 

Before beginning aptitude testing 
and certain other selection techniques 
in 1941, our average of successful se- 
lections ranged from 20 per cent to 
28 per cent. 

In 1941, with the development of 
new techniques, including aptitude 
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Chart No. 2 showing a comparison between 
Todd salesmen and aptitude-tested sales- 
men selected from other lines of business 
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Chart No. 3 which compares the mental 
ability and vocational interests of men who 
ranged high or low in other test phases 


Chart No. 4 showing the stability, domi- 
nance, and sales sense comparison of men 
tested. Twenty-five per cent got A.B. ratings 
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40 per cent. 
‘n 1942 we raised the level to 6624 
per cent. 


Testing Not a Panacea 


\ptitude testing and other tech- 
nigues of selection cannot be credited 
with all this improvement. At least 
two other important factors were in- 
volved—highly favorable economic 
conditions, and a greatly improved 
sales training program. 


Chart Shows Results of Tests 
Nevertheless, the fact that testing 
can be credited with much of this 
improvement seems quite clearly 
demonstrated by the results shown in 
chart No. 1. These figures cover a 
large group of men hired and trained 
in the year 1941 and 1942. These 
men are classified as 
a) Representing top flight men 
b) Representing good men 
c) Representing passable  suc- 
cesses and 
d) Lastly, failures 


The top figures show men who were 
found eligible for employment on the 
results of their tests. The lower group 
were men who were not recommended 
by the tests, but who, for some out- 
standing reason of personality, ex- 
perience, or contacts, so strongly rec- 
ommended themselves to our branch 
managers that they were hired in 
spite of unfavorable test results. Ac- 
cordingly this particular testimonial 
for aptitude testing represents an un- 
derstatement for the cause of scientific 
testing. 


Influence of Personalities 

The greatest weakness in interview- 
ing procedures and in appraising 
facts on an application blank is the 
extent to which personal prejudice 
affects the inexperienced interviewer’s 
appraisal. (By inexperienced inter- 
viewer I mean those countless people, 
such as our branch managers, who 
have frequent occasion to employ, but 
who are not professional personnel 
men. ) 

Those prejudices inevitably influ- 
ence the judgments of all of us in 
appraising people, and in a very large 
measure these prejudices are subcon- 
cious. 


Mustaches Favored 


There are those who, recognizing 
it or not, like fat men or thin men, 
tall men or short men, married men 
or single men, experienced men or in- 
experienced men, and so on. A large 
firm which employs some half-dozen 
men as preliminary interviewers in its 


resting, we raised this percentage to 





employment office, had one who had 
a mustache. An analysis brought out 
that this gentleman favorably reported 
on the initial interview of five times 
as many men with mustaches as did 
all the other interviewers put together. 

We can remember not long ago 
when it was generally conceded that 
a man who had attained the age of 
40 had one foot in the economic 
grave. Prior to the time Selective Serv- 
ice changed that, one of our field man- 
agers sent to the home office an ap- 
plicant who was recommended in the 
most glowing terms: AAA-1 in ex- 
perience, ability, intelligence, charac- 
ter and connections. He noted, how- 
ever: “This man has one terrible 
handicap, and it’s just plain fortunate 
that he doesn’t show his age.” The 
applicant was 39, and the manager 
was a prodigy who had just turned 30. 


Testing Improves Judgment 


Our conclusion is that aptitude 
testing in itself seems to have been 
an instrument for improving the 
judgment of our branch managers. 

Test results have, in many cases, 
run counter to the personal conclu- 
sions of our branch managers. While 
the test results are far from being 
infallible, they are less fallible than 
personal conclusions. This fact, dem- 
onstrated in practical experience, not 
only meant that aptitude testing has 
proven an offset or a check on per- 
sonal prejudices of branch managers, 
but has tended to make them more 
aware of and better able to minimize 
the factor of personal prejudice. 
Proving the Theory 

Having a fair portion of Yankee 
reluctance to accept theories without 
proof of their soundness—a reluctance 
to buy pigs-in-pokes—I decided to 





do a little analytical experimenting. 
Using an assumed name, which by the 
way was Goodwillie, I completed one 
of our series of written aptitude tests 
under conditions which I thought 
would influence the result. Keeping 
the papers in my desk drawer for a 
period of several days, I would whip 
them out whenever I happened to be 
disturbed over matters which all too 
frequently agitate the demeanor of a 
sales manager. In short, I answered 
the questions under the most adverse 
conditions. Having completed this 
series of tests and having mailed them 
to the organization which analyzes 
them for us, I did some more testing. 
Some time later, using another as- 
sumed name—this time Rogers—I 
completed the identical tests under 
conditions as serene and happy as were 
possible. My theory was that aptitude 
tests might not provide true pictures 
if the man taking them should be un- 
der emotional stress or influenced By, | 
unfavorable conditions. I was ig. 
The report on Mr. Goodwiltie who 
had been neither calm nor Ywentally 
comfortable when he took the test 
scored almost identically thé same as 
Mr. Rogers who answered the ques- 
tions under ideal conttions. 
Testing Discloses Deficiencies 

While my experience indicated that 
superficial influences have little bear- 
ing on the result of scientific aptitude 
testing, it should not lead to the con- 
clusion that serious mental or temper- 
amental deficiencies are not disclosed. 
We have had a number of experiences 
which prove that deeply-seated neu- 
rotic deficiencies are quickly and defi- 
nitely exposed. 

Still we must admit that aptitude 
testing is not completely infallible— 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Chart No. 5 which shows how the salesman's 
educational background can influence ability 
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Chart No. 6 which shows how family status 
may influence the ability of the salesman 
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WHY Our Employes 


Get Proofs of Ads 


By J. P. DODS, Director of Advertising 


Columbia-Ward-Summerill, Norristown, Pa. 


Q* day, some time ago, while go- 
ing through our mill, a foreman 
stopped me and asked, “Mr. Dods, 
some of the men want to know how 
all those ‘Boeing Squares’ we make 
are used in the Flying Fortresses.” 

Even though I could give him some 
information, I wasn’t satisfied with 
the answer for I realized that although 
I had been in the Boeing plant, few if 
any of our employes had. 

Because of his lack of knowledge, 
it was difficult to give this foreman 
a comprehensive description of the 
importance of the parts in airplane 
construction. 

Later in my office I was unable to 
find any suitable illustrations so im- 
mediately wired the Boeing plant for 
pictures. It sent photos of the pro- 
duction lines showing the steel squares 
being installed. 

One picture was blown up to about 
three by four feet and placed on bul- 
letin boards throughout the plant. The 
accompanying illustration shows one 
of these boards. 

Employes Get More Facts 

The question from the foreman 
emphasized the need for telling our 
Summerill tubing is 
essential war 


employes how 


used, particularly in 


TUBIN 






Proofs of advertisements like this one are 
sent to homes of employes each month 
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for Radial Engine 
INTAKE STACKS’ 


products. Apparently the desire for 
knowledge springs from the fact that 
with raw materials such as tubing, 
those who make them have little or 
no realization of the part they play 
in finished items, usually because such 
materials completely lose their identity 
in the finished product. 

Upon suggesting to management 
the desirability of an educational pro- 
gram for the employes, they immedi- 
ately gave their consent. 


Literature and Ads Sent to Homes 


From the payroll and personnel de- 
partments, we obtained a list of em- 
ployes’ names and home addresses from 
which stencils were made. These were 
placed in the mailing division and 
copies of all literature and advertising 
has since been sent to each employe’s 
home. Something is sent to them at 
least once a month. 

Because our advertising for many 
years has shown case histories of tub- 
ing uses, advertisement proofs make 
ideal educational material. 

Employes’ Magazine Also Used 

About the midd!. of 1942 we nearly 
hit a snag in this educational cam- 
paign because of the increasing difh- 
culty of obtaining examples of the use 








Photos showing end-uses of products are 
blown up, placed on plant bulletin boards 


of tubing, since much of it was going 
into information-restricted war prod- 
ucts. By dint of persuasive effort, 
however, we were able to obtain gov- 
ernment releases on many stories for 
publication in our employe magazine, 
“War Production Drive” which was 
issued twice a month for nearly a 
year, and monthly for the past year. 

Three pages in most issues are de- 
voted to a picture story of tubing 
uses covering such applications as air- 
craft, special X-ray equipment, hypo- 
dermic needles, ordnance parts and 
many others. 


Results Quite Pleasing 


Naturally we feel that nothing can 
help more to aid employe morale and 
maintain high quality as well as high 
quantity production than a detailed 
knowledge of how tubing is used. 

But as always, “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating” and _al- 
though it is not possible to state spe- 
cific examples of results, we do know 
that morale and labor relations at 
Summerill continue on a very high 
plane. Certainly we have every right 
to feel that the policy of informing 
employes about product uses has been 
quite worth while. 
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Typical spread from Columbia-Ward-Summerill's employe publication, “War 
Production Drive." Three pages of each issue tell a picture story of tubing uses 
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Part One of Three 


@ In presenting the plan of commer- 
cial research activities as organized 
and applied to the problems of the 
Mfg. Company, a few words of 


explanation are necessary. 





For example the terms used to de- 
scribe various functions such as 


INDUSTRIAL SALES RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
in Your Company — Jacinda 


By HARRY D'ALMAINE Industrial Sales Consultant 


siderable commercial experience. He Manager shown on the accompanying 
acts as liaison between the Sales de- chart, is the Coordinator for the Sales 
partment and the Engineering-Re- department, while the Technical- 
search-Factory departments. This Commercial Coordinator is the coor- 
Technical-Commercial Division Man- dinator for the Technical-Commer- 
ager is also actively concerned with cial Division Managers. 


the more advanced aspects of appli- 

































































































































































































































































































































































































Commercial Division Managers who Chart Illustrates Organization C. C. & A. is the abbreviation for 
actually are the Sales Managers of Since the several commercial divi- _ Commercial Control and Analysis. 
their respective product divisions. sions employ in common the services This department is a staff service to 
Each Commercial Division Manager of accounting, advertising, distribu- the management and has three pri- 
has as an associate, a Technical-Com- tion and engineering functions, it is mary interests: 
mercial Division Manager who is a necessary to coordinate their activi- a. Organization 
highly skilled engineer, possessing con- ties. For that reason, the Distribution (Continued on page 56) 
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Functional chart of commercial research organization showing the relationship of each step in a research project together with the flow 


of such projects through an organization. 
requesting it on his business stationery. D 





A blown-up version of the chart will be furnished by the author at no expense to any one 
irect requests to Harry D'Almaine at Industrial Sales Research, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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War Developments Foretell 


Brilliant Future for PETROLEUM 


P rROLEUM is becoming more and 
more a critical factor in world 
economy. In both peace and war, 
it fuels and lubricates the engines and 
machines of industry. 

The distribution of petroleum re- 
sources is one of the present major 
world problems, and the regulation of 
its production, refining, and distribu- 
tion may well be a key to global 
peace. 

Under the spur of 
war, the petroleum 
industry in the United 
States is straining 
every resource to pro- 
vide necessary fuels 
and lubricants for 
war machines and es- 
sential home consump- 
tion. Gasoline for 
automobiles, busses, 
and trucks that ply 
highways, jeeps and 
tanks used in land 
fighting, aviation fuel 
for airplanes, and 
Diesel and heavy fuel 
oils for transports, 
battleships, and land- 
ing craft, are essen- 
tial for the mainte- 
nance of sound con- 
ditions at home and 
progress on the fight- 
ing fronts. By proper 
regulation of the outputs of gasoline 
and other oils, our success in both war 
and peacetime projects is assured. At 
the present time petroleum production 
is around 4,600,000 barrels a day and 
will go higher. The refining units of 
the industry are utilizing this vast 
volume of oil by operating at capacity 
in the war effort. 


War Speeded New Processes 


Many of the processes which are 
being used in petroleum refineries to 
meet the expanded wartime demands 
for such products as aviation gaso- 
line, lubricants, synthetic rubbers, ex- 


plosives and other products were un- 
dergoing normal commercial develop- 
ment prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Other processes are the prod- 
ucts of the war. The quick commer- 
cialization of some of the newer proc- 
esses was so essential that they by- 
passed intermediate pilot plant oper- 
ation and jumped from laboratory to 
plant scale in a relatively short time. 


Oil refining operations are generally 





Courtesy “Super 


flexible so that certain types of equip- 
ment are frequently convertible from 
one operation to another without diffi- 
culty. As established processes have 
been expanded or intensified to meet 
higher product requirements and 
new processes have been installed to 
supplement older standardized opera- 
tions, consideration has been given to 
the possibilities of reconversion of 
equipment to peacetime operation in- 
sofar as the postwar market demands 
could be anticipated. A recounting of 
the wartime. situation in respect to 
the major products of petroleum re- 


Service Station” 


__By DR. GUSTAV EGLOFF 


Universal Oil Products Company, 
Chicago 


fining and some of the specialties 
will be made, followed by an estimate 
of the probable fate of the wartime 
processes after peace is concluded. 


Diversity and Uses of 
Petroleum Unlimited 


The large number of petroleum 
products and their many uses are not 
always appreciated. The importance 
of internal combus- 
tion engine fuels, 
heating oils, and lub- 
ricants is fairly well 
recognized, but little 
thought is given to 
many special products 
which are as much a 
part of our every day 
living as gasoline. 

Lubricants f rom 
petroleum are used on 
the bearings of fine 
watches and other 
precision instruments. 
They are essential in 
all types of machinery 
and many varieties 
are supplied for ma- 
chines whose bearing 
pressures vary from 
small values to many 
tons per square inch. 

For every 25  gal- 
lons of gasoline con- 
sumed in the average automobile, one 
gallon of lubricating oil is needed. 

Lubricants for high speed Diesel 
engines require the addition of deter- 
gents to wash tarry deposits from 
rings and cylinders, and’ prolong their 
operating periods. Airplanes  fre- 
quently take off from desert bases at 
temperatures above 120° F. and soar 
into the stratosphere where the tem- 
perature is 60° F. below zero. For 
meeting such sudden extremes of tem- 
perature, special lubricants must be 
provided or our fighter and bomber 
planes would cease to function. 





® 
Fourth in a series of articles examining postwar prospects of American industries 
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Special Wartime Lubricants 
Have Big Future 


Special lubricants are required for 
small arms, mortars, cannons, and an- 
tiaircraft guns. A special grease for 
submarines has been developed which 
is heavier than water and will not 
float to the surface and betray the 
location of the undersea vessel. Dif- 
ferent grades of lubricating oils have 
been provided for the regions of the 
far North, such as Greenland, and 
for use in the tropics. 

Petroleum products which are ex- 
tensively used as rust preventives 
are sprayed on machine parts as they 
leave the factory so that access of 
moisture is prevented, and in many 
cases they can be placed in service 
without removal of the thin film of 
protective oil. Special petroleum prod- 
ucts are used in fire-proofing soldiers’ 
tents, in treating the wool used in 
their uniforms, and in preserving mos- 
quito and camouflage nets. Surgical 
kits of fighting men contain petro- 
leum base medicines. The operator 
of a flame thrower has petroleum 
burn remedies for his own protection 
while he is directing the flame at an 
enemy pillbox. 

Gaseous hydrocarbons produced in 
cracking petroleums are used for stim- 
ulating plant growth. Ethylene gas 
accelerates the ripening of oranges, 
and the rate of growth of potatoes has 
been increased by treating seedlings 
with this gas. Butylene, a hydrocarbon 
present in cracked gases, stimulates 
the growth of fruit trees. Acetylene, 
made from petroleum, increases the 
growth of pineapples. 


Gases for Hospital Use 


Some gases made from petroleum 
have been found to have valuable an- 
esthetic properties. Ethylene is supe- 
rior to ether in that it acts quickly 
and leaves less aftereffects. A gaseous 
hydrocarbon named “cyclopropane” 
made from petroleum gases is one of 
the safest anesthetics, and less explo- 
sive than ether or ethylene. 

Some waxes have been developed 
which are more moisture proof than 
tin. A microcrystalline wax is flex- 
ible at low temperatures and resistant 
to moisture, and has been used to 
package field rations and ammunition, 
to coat metal replacement parts, in 
deicing compounds for airplane wings, 
and in making shoes impervious to 
mustard gas. 

The olefins—ethylene, propylene, 
and butylenes—in cracked gas mix- 
tures are starting materials for the 
manufacture of a number of organic 
derivatives, such as alcohols, ethers, 
and aldehydes; ethylene glycol made 
from ethylene constitutes an anti- 
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From wells like these come the crude oil 
which will have an amazing effect on our 
entire economy because of the enor- 
mous quantity of future products it promises 


freeze liquid. Glycerine is produced 
from propylene by a stepwise process, 
thus increasing our supply of this 
compound, which is used in the man- 
ufacture of nitroglycerin and syn- 
thetic fats. The manufacture of syn- 
thetics and special derivatives from 
the hydrocarbons associated with pe- 
troleum is still in its infancy, but will 
undoubtedly increase in volume as 
time goes on. 


U. S. Largest Producer of 
Petroleum Products 


The contributions of our petroleum 
industry to the war effort have been 
no less than spectacular. The United 
States has produced 67 per cent of 
the world’s petroleum, and supplied 





In beaker and test tube the petroleum 
chemist develops the marvelous things which 
his industry has and will continue to give 
to the world. Truly it can be said the 
flow of wonders of petroleum is endless 


85 per cent of the aviation gasoline 
used by the Allies. It has supplied 
enormous quantities of butadiene and 
other hydrocarbons for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubbers and enor- 
mous amount of toluene for the 
manufacture of TNT. While all 
these materials are essential, the de- 
velopment of aviation fuels is most 
striking. In January, 1942, shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, the total United 
States production of 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline was about forty thou- 
sand barrels a day. As our air force 
was enlarged, the demands for 100- 
octane fuel increased sharply. At the 
present time about five hundred thou- 
sand barrels of gasoline superior to 
100-octane are being supplied to all 
points of our fighting fronts every 
day. This increase in output has been 
made possible by the intensive use of 
special refining processes for produc- 
ing high octane hydrocarbons for 
aviation fuel blends. 


New Processes Increase Supply 


Outstanding among processes which 
have been mobilized for increasing the 
supply of aviation fuel are the crack- 
ing and reforming processes, which 
produce greatly increased quantities 
of low-boiling hydrocarbons of high 
octane rating. Other processes for 
making high antiknock gasoline are 
polymerization, which produces gaso- 
line from the olefines in cracked gases. 

In the past few years a number 
of catalytic cracking processes have 
also been commercialized. The oils 
charged to these processes are princi- 
pally petroleum distillate fractions, 
such as gas oils. The catalysts used are 
composites of silica and alumina. 
These catalysts are of a refractory 
character so that their activity is 
maintained over long periods of time 
during which they are alternately 
used for cracking and reactivated by 
burning off carbonaceous deposits. 

The catalytic cracking processes 
may be operated to produce either 
aviation fuel or automobile gasoline. 
At the present time all of the cata- 
lytic cracking plant installations are 
operating to produce 100-octane gas- 
oline. 

Trend Toward More 
Economical Processes 

The trend in petroleum refining is 
increasingly toward the development 
of catalytic processes of many types. 
In the conservation of petroleum by 
thermal-pressure reactions, such as 
cracking and reforming, a ceiling in 
octane ratings had been reached. 

The newer processes which have 
been developed make possible still 
greater conservation by giving great- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Merchandising Surplus War Goods 


| hee nearly six months some of the 
administration’s best men have 
been putting in long days and nights 
in an effort to plot a course through 
the maze of problems that are inev- 
itable when the Armed Forces begin 
to release an estimated $100,000,000,- 
000 worth of materials, properties and 
merchandise which will be surplus 
when our armies are in Berlin and 
Tokyo. 

They haven’t found the answers 
yet, and it became clear during re- 
cent Congressional hearings on Surplus 
Property legislation that there may be 
no pat answers. 

The sale of this tremendous vol- 
ume of surpluses, ranging from rub- 
ber lifeboats and dehydrated eggs to 
multi-million dollar steel plants is a 
staggering merchandising puzzle in it- 
self, involving such considerations as 
protection of the market, inventory 
controls, equitable distribution. 


Merchandising Not the Only 
Problem 


But, beyond the ordinary merchan- 
dising problems, surplus property 
salesmen have a host of political night- 
mares. No member of 
Congress is willing to 
see surpluses sold in “% 
any way that may in- 


terfere with newly ac- : 

quired war industries in i. qeake 
his community. And “+=**° 
Congressmen feel com- 

pelled to insist on pre- ¢ 
ferred treatment for sox. 


small business or vet- ~ & “a 
erans, or farmers, no 
matter how economi- 


cally unfeasible such 


special considerations eres 
may be. ef 
So complicated is this yy 


problem that Congress 
is likely to dump the 
whole mess into the lap 
of Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator Will Clay- 
ton, with only hints as 
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to the policies it desires to have ful- 
filled. From there on, Clayton will 
be on his own, but to be sure, he will 
be subjected at every turn to pressures 
from various members of both Houses. 

These facts are clearly recognized 
by the officials who are wrestling with 
the problem of surpluses, but they are 
confident that because of the very 
complexity of their job, they will re- 
tain sufficient independence to do 
their work rapidly and efficiently so 
that the surpluses will be fed into the 
market when they are needed most, 
and in quantities that will protect 
business. 

Chief problem common to all types 
of surpluses is the necessity of get- 
ting war goods out of the way with- 
out stifling new production. This is 
particularly true in consumer goods 
and foods, but it is characteristic also 
of industrial items and machine tools. 


Surpluses Marketed Systematically 


Mr. Clayton has made amply clear 
his confidence in the ability of his 
organization to feed surpluses into the 
market at a rate which will provide a 





Pretty girls, big pictures of the product and interesting thumb nail sketches are 
used in this folder sent by the Treasury Department to prospects for life rafts. 
This shows how appealing means rather than coldly-formal Government depart- 
ment letters are being used to merchandise the large quantity surplus war goods 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washington Correspondent, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


maximum return on the public’s in- 
vestment, and at the same time pro- 
tect regular dealers. To this end, he 
has urged the Armed Forces to re- 
lease surpluses as quickly as possible, 
particularly during the period of 
shortages, so that they can be sold 
before new merchandise is ready for 
the market. 

The Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration, of which he is chairman, 
sells no merchandise, but acts as a 
board of directors over the policies 
of a half-dozen selling organizations 
which are to market specific types of 
goods. All capital goods, including 
plants, machinery and real estate will 
be sold by the RFC; consumer goods 
by Treasury procurement; food by 
War Food Administration; shipping 
by the Maritime Commission; housing 
by National Housing Administration. 


Sales Force Being Established 


For six months, these agencies have 
been setting up their sales forces, de- 
veloping inventory control methods, 
studying sales procedures, considering 
pricing and credit policies, trying to 
determine the size of the job they will 

have to do. 


Mr. Clayton has is- 
sued special policies on 
the pricing of machine 
tools and real estate. 
He has received and 
published a report on 
surplus aircraft. He has 
implemented his orders 
specifying the proce- 
dures that the various 
branches of the Armed 
Forces shall follow in 
delivering title to ma- 
terials to the selling 
agencies. 

Probably the biggest 
job in handling | sur- 
pluses falls to the RFC 
which owns $8,000,- 
000,000 worth of 


(Cont'd on page 146) 
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Engineers and Designers Cooperatively 
Add Values to Products 


@ Industrial enthu- 
* ts og ie 


@ Able Consultants will bring the Chief 
Sen ee ee 


ic uhasbt valid pu-piedsab Gc Ie 1s 
° Geslly of bi onghicnriog dean. 


NTIL the advent of the industrial 

designer, engineering construc- 
tion of a product was the only con- 
sideration. Serviceability, durability 
and economical manufacture were the 
requisites that received serious atten- 
tion. Engineers generally considered 
that if a product “looked pretty good” 
as judged by comparison with com- 
petitive articles, there was no need to 
pay further attention to its appear- 
ance. Interestingly enough, it was 
often the sales manager who contrib- 
uted ideas to appearance or even dic- 
tated design features affecting the 
looks of the product. 

In 1937, I was greatly impressed 
by the caustic comments of a group 
of chief engineers of automobile com- 
panies. The subject under discussion 
was “the looks” of the new models. 
These men soundly condemned the 
fact that they were compelled to 
“decorate their cars with so much 
chromium plate that it made the car 
look like a circus on parade.” Each 
man blamed the sales excutives of his 
company and was bitter because he 
was compelled by top management to 
use more and more chromium plated 
trim. 

Said one of these engineers, “I know 
darn well the customers don’t want 
it. But the salesmen find it easy to 
rave about chromium and are too 
dumb or lazy to inform themselves 
about the merits of sound engineer- 
ing construction. If we could put 
the cost of the superfluous chromium 
plating into the guts of the car we 
would really have something.” 

Time showed that these engineers 
were right, as was proved by one of 
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By G. F. NORDENHOLT, Editor, 


the automobile manufacturers who 
employed an industrial designer at a 
fee big enough to command respect. 
Instructions went out that appear- 
ance of their car was to be exactly 
as the industrial consultant wanted 
it, and that the sales department was 
to keep hands off. They 


ried out, almost to the letter. 
No Folderols 


Surprisingly enough off came most 
of the chromium trim. Only in a 
few places, such as headlamp bezels 
and a small amount on the radiator 
grille was it retained. The sales ex- 
ecutives went purple. The engineers 
chuckled. At last they were getting 
a break. But a hot argument devel- 
oped, and to temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, the management yielded 
to the sales department to the extent 
of persuading the designer to put 
chromium plated trim strips running 
from the hood to the rear of the car. 


were Car- 


He grudgingly gave in and the en- 
They didn’t 


gineers chuckled again. 


‘Product Engineering” 


mind seeing the design consultant get- 
ting a little of the guff to which they 
had been subjected. 

But the pay-off came when the first 
carload of new models were shipped 
to Los Angeles. Through an over- 
sight, or maybe because someone pulled 
a fast one, the cars were shipped with- 
out the snap-on chrome-plated body 
strips. The Los Angeles dealer, not 
knowing otherwise, put the cars on 
the show floor. They sold like the 
proverbial hot cakes. The world’s 
great movie-center, famed for cater- 
ing to the flashy and bizarre, voted 
for toning down the flashy chrome 
plate. Thus the industrial designer 
won his point. 

The car became one of the outstand- 
ing successes of the season. Its manu- 
facturer was not slow in capitalizing 
the fame of the industrial designer 
and much of their advertising carried 
the slogan “Body styled by so-and-so.” 

Whether or not the body engineer 

(Continued on page 82) 





Conferences between the industrial designers and product engineering department on 
planning product design leads to more complete understanding between both interests 
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NEW TOOLS FOR SALES TRAINING 


Your sales training program can benefit from sharpened effect- 


iveness of new methods and approaches which have emerged 


from war's vast industrial and military training experiences 


By EUGENE DYNNER, 


Vice-President and Sales M anager 


Part One of Two 

S" RRED by war needs, there has 

been a phenomenal increase in 
effectiveness and speed of both mili- 
tary and industrial training programs. 
The methods and means have not been 
altogether new but the results impress 
even those who prefer traditional prac- 
tices. 

The reader, perhaps, gets the im- 
pression that emphasis on visual meth- 
ods is the most outstanding develop- 

ent in training technique; but it 

ems to me that it is the new overall 
.pproach which differs radically from 
that which has heretofore prevailed. 
succintly: The train- 
not thought of as a 


To sum this up 
ing program is 
“teaching” job, but as a “learning” 
operation. 

The 


“class” to a 


traditional method 
“teacher” 


The “pupils” are to 


exposes a 
who is sup- 
posed to tell all. 


catch on then and there, or some time 


The Globe Industries 


Inc. 


Dayton, O. 


later when they run up against the 
s.tuation in real life. But under the 
present method a “learner” is shown 
by an expert (1) how his job is re- 
lated to the entire project; (2) his 
task is explicitly defined; (3) he is 
shown how it is best performed, and 
(4) he tries to do it himself under 
the guidance of a skilled practitioner. 
To impart the appropriate know-how, 
the trainer uses visual as well as other 
techniques including those devised by 
the sociologist and psychologist. 


Learn by Doing 


It is generally agreed now that we 
learn to do something best by doing 
it, not by looking at pictures of the 
process or by talking about it. This 
applies to a mechanical operation, to 
playing the piano, or to selling. Mod- 
ern visual aids make learning easier; 
but mere exposure to pictures will not 
make an expert out of an inexperi- 
enced beginner. 


A third point is important. The 
training program must be precisely 
fitted to the functional pattern of the 
job. Thus, while it is generally con- 
ceded that an orienting survey is 
an essential part of every training 
program, it has also been demonstrated 
conclusively that too much theoretical 
background not only wastes time, but 
actually impedes efficient execution of 
many operations. 


Of course, not all military or in- 
dustrial training devices or methods 
are equally adaptable to sales training. 
Hence this article is concerned with 
only those training tools which ex- 
perience has shown to be useful in con- 
ducting a typical sales training pro- 
gram. 


1. The Training Script 


A written overall outline of the 
training program is needed for its ef- 
fective execution precisely as in the 
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Chart showing the normal channels of distribution for automotive parts. 
flow from the manufacturer to the various types of consumers. Chart 
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lt will be noticed that there are distinctive paths through which parts 


makes is easy to point out the normal marketing channels to trainees 
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case of a movie shooting-script. The 
training script details each successive 
tage of the whole program from the 
initial address of welcome to release 
of the men for action in the field. 
(for typical outline, see August issue 
ot IM, page 37.) 


~- 


[he training script, too, is a guide 
to a “property schedule” indicating 
al! the material, samples, charts, etc., 
required in the course of the program, 
so that each item may be at hand pre- 
cisely when it is wanted. 


2. The Sales Manual 


An initial training sales manual is 
merely a verbal formulation of your 
sales program in which you take for 
granted no prior knowledge of your 
particular businesss. 

In essence, such a manual (1) de- 
fines the job to be done; (2) outlines 
the methods for accomplishing it; (3) 
details your resources for dealing with 
given situations, and (4) shows how 
successful men do a similar job. 

A typical manual pursues _ the 
following pattern: 

(1) A definition of the job, its 

duties and responsibilities. 

(2) An orientation section to cre- 

ate a favorable attitude toward 

the training offered. 

(3) A historical background of the 

industry, the company and its prod- 

ucts. 

(4) Descriptions of the products to 

be sold. 

(5) A detailed review of the com- 

pany’s sales policies and operating 

practices. 

(6) Specific directions for operat- 

ing in the particular field, with 

special emphasis on: 

(a) The art of making effective 
presentations. 

(b) Overcoming resistance. 

Detailed suggestions dealing with 
the structure and content of training 


manuals were given in a previous arti- 
cle. (See IM, August, page 37.) 


3. Planned Speech 


Words spoken by a skilled speaker 
are still the principal tool for impart- 
ing information. There are, of course, 
those who prefer to learn by reading 
because they can get to the point 
quickly or re-read any passage until 
it becomes quite clear to them. But 
most people absorb ideas more read- 
ily through the ear, perhaps because 
slower thinkers can keep pace with 
the development of a spoken idea, 
whereas they read too rapidly or un- 
skilfully to do so. 

On the basis of repeated experi- 
ence I strongly recommend round- 
table conferences in preference to the 
more formal lecture method. The 
former creates a more relaxed atmos- 
phere and is conducive to more active 
participation in the discussions by all 
members of the group. 

The most manageable training 
groups are those numbering from four 
to 12 men. Such relatively small 
groups quickly develop a team spirit 
in which each participant helps every 
other one to make the most rapid 
progress in learning. Larger groups 
tend to become unwieldly and to 
break up into cliques. Sessions of 
one or two trainees lack the helpful 
team spirit. 

Don't Be Too Formal 


For utmost effectiveness, avoid a 
lecture platform style of delivery. 
Keep both readings and extemporane- 
ous talks on a calm, friendly, conver- 
sational level in pitch, intensity and 
rhythm. Speed up or slow down, re- 
peat or elaborate a given point, as you 
judge the need from reactions ob- 
served in the expression or manner of 
your listeners. Break off at any time 
to answer a question which, if left un- 
answered at that moment, may ruin 

the effect of all that 





MISSIONARY SALES OPERATIONS CHART 


follows. 
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Calls on Jobber to arrange missionary work ar. Encourage interrup- 
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never used for their 
own sake. 


Make "Chalk" Talks 











SYSTEM CHART which is used to show the necessity for 
and the movement of the various forms used by the salesman 
in handling the details of his transactions. This particular 
chart shows the number and movement of forms which 
are necessary in conducting a missionary call on a customer 


Make liberal use of 
a blackboard or giant 
pad on an easel to keep 
key words and phrases 
in the eye and mind 
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SCREEN: 





SPEAKER: 


When installing rings on pistons it is advisable to use 
a good ring tool to prevent distortion and breakage 
of the rings. Such a tool makes the job much easier 
to perform. This tool can also be used to remove 
rings from pistons. 

Furthermore, always follow the installation in- 
structions recommended by the manufacturer. In 
most cases these instructions for installing rings will 
be found on the face of the envelope in which the rings 
are contained. 











A sample page from th printed script used 
by the Sealed Power Corporation in con- 
junction with silent slide film presentations. 
By such means the person making the pre- 
sentation can discuss the pictured subject 
along the lines best suited to the story 


of your listeners. Whenever speaking 
about an object which is before you 
and can be handled conveniently, pick 
it up and hold it in your hands while 
you talk about it. When discussing 
any particular part of an object or il- 
lustration which is before the group, 
point to that part, touching it with 
your finger or a pointer. 

Try to get the utmost audience par- 
ticipation. Ask your listeners to draw 
upon their own experience to illus- 
trate points you have made. 


You will also find it wise to limit 
“speeches” by “visitors.” Make the 
rule known to company officials who 
might like to stray into training ses- 
sions “just to say a word” and stay to 
spill a few thousand. Suppress them 
subtly or kindly, but firmly, for they 
can ruin a perfectly good program, 
and even hold you up for days. 


4. Easels and Blackboards 


Giant easels or blackboards are most 
effective mediums for concentrating 
the attention of listeners upon the 
utterances of a speaker. 


A giant pad, about two by three 
feet, mounted on an easel has some 
very practical advantages over the 
blackboard. For one thing, you can 
return to any page after once turn- 
ing it, whereas what is written on 
a blackboard must be erased if the 
surface is to be reused. If a black- 
board is used, colored crayons add 
emphasis. 

The easel presentation is good be- 
cause it can be prepared in advance 
and becomes a visible subject outline 
which serves the dual purpose of hold- 
ing the speaker to the prepared course 

(Continued on page 128) 
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125 Publications Make 305 Entries in 
7th Annual Editorial Competition 


oe the largest number of 
entries to date in INDUSTRIAI 
MarKETING’s Editorial Achievement 
Competition, were the 305 examples 
of editorial work by the editors of 125 
publications entered in the 1944 com- 
petition. In the opinion of the judges, 
the job of selecting the best exam- 
ples grows harder each year, for the 
quality as well as the quantity of 
the entries gets increasingly better. 


ae 


Inc., Philadelphia; R. E. Lovekin, R. 
E. Lovekin Corporation, Philadelphia, 
and W. A. Fox, Fox & MacKenzie, 
Philadelphia. J. Francis Matlack, plant 
manager, Edward Stern & Company, 
typographers, also of Philadelphia, as- 
sisted in judging those entries exhib- 
iting typographical excellence. 
Sweltering in the heat of 100 de- 
grees temperature in a room in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadel- 


For the best series of articles or edi- 
torials on one theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues, 
Classification 2 96 entries 

For the best single editorial or arti- 
cle contributing to the advancement 
of the field served. 
Classification 3 §2 entries 

For the best single issue of a pub- 
lication devoted entirely or princi- 





Giving “the works” to a group of entries in the 7th Annual Editorial Achievement Competition, reading left to right the judges are: LeRoy 
Garretson, advertising manager, Leeds & Northrup Company; R. E. Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin Corporation; W. A. Fox, Fox & MacKenzie; 
Roland G. E. Ullman, The Roland G. E. Ullman Organization; Theodore Marvin, advertising manager, Hercules Powder Company; J. Francis 
Matlack, plant manager, Edward Stern & Company; and R. C. Byler, advertising manager, SKF Industries, Inc., all located in Philadelphia 


The judges, chairmanned by Roland 
G. E. Uullman, of The Roland G. E. 
Ullman Organization, Philadelphia, 
consisted of a well-qualified group of 
advertising managers and agency ex- 
ecutives. 

In addition to Mr. Ullman, the 
judging body consisted of Theodore 
Marvin, advertising manager, Hercu- 
les Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del.; LeRoy Garretson, advertising 
manager, Leeds and Northrup Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; R. C. Byler, ad- 


vertising manager, SKF Industries, 
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phia, on August 10, the judges pored 
over the many entries to select the 19 
which were eligible for awards. An- 
nouncement of the winners and dis- 
tribution of awards will be made at 
the luncheon session of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association con- 
ference on Saturday, September 23, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 

A review of the number of entries 
made in each of the six classifications 
shows: 


Classification 1 84 entries 


pally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the field 
served. Entries in this classification 
are not considered alone on their bulk 
or elaboration, but rather on the 
merits of the project as to its definite 
objective and the tangible evidence 
of results achieved or influenced. 


Classification 4 30 entries 


For the best illustrative treatment 
of editorial material in general. Rec- 
ognition is also given for outstanding 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Can Engineering Principles Be Applied 
To Industrial Marketing? 


@ The fifth and concluding installment of an 
article by Messrs. Turck and Hill, originally 
published in “Mechanical Engineering,” and 
which “Industrial Marketing” has been pre- 
senting in serial form. Initial chapter ap- 
peared in the May, 1944, issue of "Industrial 
Marketing.” 


X. Market Development 

Every business man is familiar with 
the “sour grape” markets of indus- 
try. These are the “obvious” markets 
that nearly every company has tried 
to enter, but failed. 

The costly procedure of attacking 
markets just because they “look at- 
tractive” should be corrected. 

To any management interested in a 
more scientific approach to its “‘obvi- 
ous” markets, the following example 
should serve as a helpful guide. 

While it may appear academic to 
the casual observer, an investigation 
of the causes of failure to “crack” 
obvious markets should start with 
four obvious questions: 


1. Does the market actually have 
the potential it appears to represent, 
or is it a new-business mirage not 
worth major attention? 

2. What are the essential character- 
istics and requirements of the market? 

3. What can the company do to 
meet these requirements? 

4. Can the company make a real 
contribution to the mutual advan- 
tage of all concerned? 

Not many years ago a certain com- 
pany undertook the development of 
an “obvious” market which it had 
been unable to “crack” previously. 
Four major attempts and an annual 
assortment of sporadic attacks in 22 
years had cost many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of direct expense 
tlone. Yet the challenge always re- 
mained—a huge industry representing 
1n enormous potential source of busi- 
ness. 

With this background the decision 
was made to “lay the ghost” once and 


_ By FENTON B. TURCK and WILLIAM E. HILL 


Turck, Hill & Company, Inc., Industrial Engineers, 


New York 


for all by a thorough investigation of 
the actual market potential, the essen- 
tial characteristics of the business, 
and the contribution to be made for 
mutual advantage. A long-range pro- 
gram of investigation and commercial 
research was undertaken. 

Field interviews, conducted by en- 
gineers, disclosed the scope and at- 
tractiveness of the market and the 
portion available to the company. The 
previous year, the total sales of the 
eight most important prospects were 
in excess of $2 billion and the total 
of 31 companies in the industry was 
$3,146 billion. The purchase of the 
particular product in question, by 
these companies, was a microscopic 
3/100 of one per cent of their sales. 
In similar industries, this ratio, con- 
firmed over years of application, va- 
ried two to six per cent. From this 
disclosure it was apparent that the 
industry in question was not con- 
vinced of the economies to its busi- 
ness of the use of the product. 

A goal was established on comple- 
tion of this market survey. The busi- 
ness to be obtained from 90 companies 
in the industry was budgeted from 
the findings established by the work 
of four technicians, engineers experi- 
enced with the industry, and 11 field 
workers. 


Year 90 Sources 
First $ 550,000 
Second 800,000 
Third 1,500,000 
Fourth 3,000,000 


Costs were budgeted against these 
estimates and the company now had 
a clear perspective, for the first time, 
of the job to be done and what was 
required from each division of the 
company to execute the program. 

After this crystallization of a real- 
istic goal, the management then 
launched the major stage of the re- 
search program. 

It was found that most companies 
in the industry comprised three com- 
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pletely different types of business 
rolled into one. The research clearly 
showed that this grouping of totally 
different types of business within one 
corporate structure had been a con- 
fusing factor in past marketing pro- 
cedure. Also the fact that the lines 
of management in most companies of 
this industry followed the overall cor- 
porate structure rather than the func- 
tional units of the business had served 
to make it “impossible to see the trees 
for the forest.” 

Based on these simple disclosures 
and supported by a reclassification, it 
was possible to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the company’s product to 
each separate unit of the business, 
making three sources of potential 
business with each prospect. As a 
result of segregating the interests and 
mutual needs of each segment of its 
giant prospects, the company has been 
able to prove a mutual advantage. 
The company is at last realizing the 
goal it has coveted for so many years. 

Much wasted sales expense can be 
saved, and directed into constructive 
market development, by an engineer- 
ing investigation of the actual re- 
quirements of a given market. 


XI. Organization 


Distribution procedure, of a truly 
scientific nature, requires a sales or- 
ganization that is conditioned to meet 
exacting requirements. 

Frequent discouragement in im- 
mediate results by management em- 
ploying supposedly advance proced- 
ures has often resulted in the abandon- 
ment of a potentially successful sales 
organization program. All efforts 
must be directed to the conditioning 
of the individual man to complete 
each actual sale. Therein lies the suc 
cess of systematic sales organization, 
as the point of sale is the spot to ring 
the corporate cash register. 

This example deals with a world- 
famous company, the new manage- 
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ment of which, in 1914, began a pol- 
icy of basing its entire sales program 
on systematic preparation of its sales 
personnel to prevent failure of any 
salesman at the point of sale. The 
degree of concern on this one point 
is so intense, that the head office is 
immediately advised of each lost order. 
Swinging into action, the management 
completely reviews the situation, not 
only with the salesman but with his 
branch manager and with his district 
manager, to determine the cause and 
to prevent recurrence. 

In 1927, a long-range plan was 
organized. One hundred and forty 
college graduates were brought in as 
prospective salesmen. Thereafter, un- 
til the war, the normal salesmen’s 
class was 50 meticulously selected col- 
lege men. 

Intrinsically, the sales force is dif- 
ferent from others in these vital 
factors: 

1. Complete engineering analysis 
to predetermine all possible conditions 
a salesman may be required to face 
to complete a sale. 


2. The rigorous standards imposed 
upon average-type applicants, to make 
sure they are right material for this 
company. Managers of the company 
conduct a nation-wide combing of 
each year’s crop of college graduates. 
Selection is based on average scholastic 
ability, business 
training, campus managerial record, 
and sales personality. 

3. The 
of the individual in the methods re- 
quired to make a sale under all con- 


accounting, and 


consistent indoctrination 


ditions. 
4. The complete discipline of a 


salesman’s working hours and sales 











efforts and supervision of his results. 
This is supplemented by periodic eve- 
ning educational sessions. 

§. Recognition and reward of the 
individual through internal sales force 
competition, with constant stimula- 
tion through contests and comparisons. 

6. The salesman is made to feel 
that sales records and reports are for 
his assistance as well as for the com- 
pany’s. 

7. The average age of the 600 to 
700 salesmen is 32. The youthful 
vitality in this sales force, ever pointed 
to completing each sale, is maintained 
by periodic classification of each sales- 
man on a basis of results. If a man 
in the “third third” cannot improve, 
after adjustment of position, location, 
and further education, there is no in- 
centive for him to continue with the 
company. 

While the individual is regularly 
impressed with his potential leadership 
(with the nonexistence of organiza- 
tion charts “everyone is on the sale 
level”), he is systematically indoctri- 
nated to live and breathe his company 
so that he will be capable of closing 
each sale. 

The rewards to the company of the 
use of scientific methods of sales or- 
ganization are apparent in its growth 
to a $20 million wonder of prewar 
management. Even those salesmen, 
who are forced into other work, usu- 
ally regard their period of condition- 
ing with this company as one of their 
greatest assets. 

Maximum sales results can be ob- 
tained at lowest cost by systematically 
conditioning a sales organization in 
the predetermined methods required to 
com plete each sale. 


The Story Behind the Cover 





XII. Foreign Distribution 
The distribution of goods in for- 


eign markets will respond to engineer- 
ing techniques as readily as domestic 
sales. 

However, the record of American 
industry in fields outside the United 


States is not inspiring. Many a bal 
ance sheet has seen large expenditures 
repeatedly charged off because of 
changes in foreign governments, 
waves of nationalistic legislation, and 
fluctuations in exchange. 

The traditionally successful Dutch 
and English foreign-trade procedures 
are classic. Yet when an American 
company contemplates the opening of 
foreign markets, a second-hand cop) 
of the Dutch or English procedure is 
inadequate. Equally insufficient is a 
replica of the company’s procedure in 
the United States. 

One American company, which 
systematically developed its foreign 
markets over a period of 45 years, had 
half its total sales in foreign markets 
by 1928. As an indication of this 
company’s success, average annual 
dividends, to 1940, were two million 
dollars. 

The stability and success of this 
enterprise can be traced to the con- 
sistent policy adhered to by the man- 
agement in establishing native man- 
agement in each company with full 
authority to manage the operations of 
the company. 

The question of foreign sales was 
first raised in 1894, when the United 
States business was almost at a stand- 
still. Several unsuccessful trials in 
Switzerland and Germany, where sim- 
ilar products were nonexistent, con- 

(Continued on page 124) 





ULIPS that grow in the sea—that’s what the Navy boys call the holes which 


an exploding shell leaves in the side of a ship. 


Unfortunately, many of our 


ships suffer this fate but thanks to industrial genius, many of the ships are saved. 


How? By welding. 


To illustrate this technique of oxy-acetylene cutting, 


Gene Heiffel, art director, G. M. Basford Company, New York, commissioned 


artist Frank Golden to create the painting used in the advertisement reproduced 


here. 


Artist Golden, a fine arts painter well known for his work at the New York 


World’s Fair, made this action scene in tempera color. 


The original painting 


in four colors has been reproduced through panchromatic photography for use 
in many general business papers by the Air Reduction Sales Company, New 


York. 


This advertisement is part of a series done for Airco designed to tell 


the story of interesting applications of various Airco products used in war and 


peace. 


Black and white versions are scheduled for later use in business and trade 


papers, according to Airco’s advertising manager, G. T. Van Alstyne. 
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in Route Your Message tothe Buyers You Want to Reach 
OUR “main lines” of sales communication with the railway industry are 
yn - ‘ ° my . 
d offered to you by the Simmons-Boardman railway publications. All Members — A.B.P. 
ts ie ; . ‘ , » ~ , afiiaa 
. One or more of these specialized business papers will meet your railway sell- All four of the Simmons-Boardman railway 
. : = publications are members of the Associated 
a] ing needs. From them you can select the direct route to the buyers, specifiers ; Z Gai 
d . ee : Business Papers, a national association of 
n and users of your particular products. Each of these publications is devoted ; -— map 
‘ oa : business publications devoted to increasing 
to the interests of specific groups of key railway men, and each one has a Guole extlidesen ts Gls eee ta 
1s selective circulation of railway men with specifying and buying power. helping advertisers get a bigger return on 
- their investment. The Association acts as a 
\- ‘hus sv enable ‘oncentrate - railway selli ‘ > me sien 
Thus, they enable you to concentrate your railway selling among the men you clearing house for progressive publishing 
, want to reach. For example, a manufacturer of track accessories uses the ideas; it constitutes the only co-operative 
f Railway Age to reach top, policy-making railway executives, managerial and effort in business paper publishing to ad- 
| ; 
purchasing officers and uses Railway Engineering and Maintenance to reach vance and safeguard the industry’s ethics, 
is the engineering and maintenance officers who are directly concerned with the to constantly improve its standards of prac- 
: on ae . tice and, above all, to lend assistance to the 
d every-day problems of the construction, rehabilitation and maintenance of a spin aa rencilesuin’ aps a 
% M, # , business press in its preparations to do the 
| railway fixed properties. ne Se : 
- ; reconstruction job ahead of it adequately 
, , , . . , . and well. 
[he railroads are doing the greatest transportation job in their history 
but that’s not all! They are planning for the future. Their purchases in the 
first five years after the war are expected to total two billion dollars annually! 
Build a strong railway sales position now through selective selling in the 
- Simmons-Boardman railway publications. Our office nearest you will be glad 
, to furnish detailed information. 
r 
“ee « > . n . ’ 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
{ 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 300 Montgomery St., San Frarcisco 4 
530 W. 6th St., Les Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 
} signals 
Railway 
, eter 
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Working for You 


In the Marine Industry 


ARINE Engineering and Shipping Review 


4 gives to readers and advertisers in the ma- 


rine industry the benefits of membership in the 


Associated Business Papers. 


The ABP is a national association of business pub- 
lications representing an outstanding co-op- 
erative effort to advance standards of practice in 
business paper publishing and to help the adver- 


tiser obtain greater results from his effort. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review is the 
one ABP publication serving the marine industry 
. another mark of its leadership in editorial 
service and integrity, and in advertising value. 
The marine industry is continuing to set a fast pace, 
in volume of merchant and naval shipbuilding. 


Since July 1, orders have been reported to 286 


large merchant vessels, aggregating over 2,750,000 
deadweight tons. Never before has the need been 
greater for the interchange of ideas and up-to-the- 
minute information regarding marine materials and 


equipment. 


In meeting this peak demand, the services and 
facilities of the ABP for improving editorial and 
advertising material represent a vital aid . . . de- 
livered to the marine industry through the medium 
of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review. 


“In business papers look for the ABP Seal of 

Integrity”. 

Write for a copy of our booklet, “1944 Shipbuilding Market.” 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
530 W. 6th St., Les Angeles 14 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


« Marine Engineering 


and Shipping VOLT ATG 
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LITERATURE THAT “Writes Itself” 


Yue title for this piece was se- 

lected in accordance with the rules 
of good advertising. The subject is 
actually, “How to Organize Litera- 
ture,” but since in organizing litera- 
ture, One stands to gain much from 
the ease with which it can be pre- 
pared, I choose to appeal to your baser 
instincts. 

Literature published by any adver- 
tiser naturally falls into several classes, 
and it is amazing that so many thou- 
sand of dollars are spent on unorgan- 
ized or partly-organized efforts when 
a little sober reflection would lighten 
the load of the author and increase 
the usefulness to the reader. 

Has literature preparation changed 
then in recent years? Has something 
happened that has rendered the old 
system of “getting out a catalog” 
wasteful and obsolete? It certainly 
has, and that thing is specialization. 
Specialization, Order of the Day 

These days, producers are specialists. 
Your company is probably no excep- 
tion. You undoubtedly do an out- 
standing job in ‘certain fields or for 
certain industries and leave the others 
for someone else. That’s one factor 
that argues in favor of literature or- 
ganization. 

The other and more important fac- 


tor is the specialization of functions 
in your customers’ organizations. The 
modern, successful industrial: organ- 
ization demands a well-charted set- 
up having specialists in design, in 
engineering, in purchasing, in produc- 
tion, finishing, packaging, shipping, 
and in sales and advertising, too. 

Why has specialization in literature 
lagged so far behind specialization in 
industrial publishing? Isn’t it log- 
ical to assume that if your company 
can justify a space-advertising pro- 
gram to top management in Business 
Week or Fortune, or to design engi- 
gineers in Machine Design or Product 
Engineering, or any of the other busi- 
ness papers edited for special func- 
tional interests, it can also justify a 
piece or group of literature built sole- 
ly with the special interests of these 
functions in mind? 


Publications Great "Helpers" 


If you are using a schedule in a de- 
sign paper, isn’t it also logical to build 
design literature to follow it up? One 
of the reasons you haven’t done this, 
to give credit where it is due, is that 
the specialists in industrial publishing 
have done such a good job that their 
publications have been able to carry 
your prospects farther along the. road 
toward a sale than was ever thought 
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—_————— By BURTON SCHELLENBACH* 


possible before. But you can still 
help by not leaving the whole job up 
to the publishers. 

I have known firms, for example, 
which had a great deal to win or lose 
in the architectural and building field. 
Without question, they took dominant 
space in architectural publications to 
tell their stories. But what happened 
when architects wrote in? They got 
a “catalog.” These firms were not 
willing to add to their already large 
investments, the additional money 
needed to build specialized literature— 
literature that would do the job up 
brown. 

All right. Supposing at this point 
I have convinced you, at least enough 
so you’re willing to admit that maybe 
there is something worth looking into. 
Now, you’ve got to do a little work. 
Just a littl—not much. 


Make a Chart 


You’ve got to make a chart show- 
ing all the things that can happen to 
your product—all of the factors in- 
volved in its sale or use. To do this 
haphazardly will be a lot better than 
not to do it at all. To do it care- 


*Mr. Schellenbach, now Lieutenant j.g., 
USNR, was formerly connected with 
Rickard and Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. 


LITERATURE ORGANIZATION CHART 































































































POWER BUILDING PORTABLE MAGNET FUNCTION PRODUCT INFORMATION NEEDED 
CABLE WIRES CORDS WIRE Industrial Distributor 
industrial Distributor's Salesman 
—— Informati All Products 
Distributors oo y Top Management 
| | Design 
Top Management “Amalgamated as a Source of Supply” Engineering 
Purchasing 
| | +) - 
Purchasing “Amalgamated General Catalog” rrosve ion 
aintenance 
Design and Design : Design Pockeging 
Engineering Data Data Shipping 
; 2 Sales 
Maintenance Prony - a yee Advertising 
. Influencing Architects 
Production enn wae aiaeene on a 
Designers 
Infl i 
—— “Cables and Wires for Chart above shows first step in literature organization 
Archit , the Building Field —listing functionaries’ needs in customer's company. 
re Ran Chart at left shows outline for specific literature 
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WHAT DOES THIS SYMBOL MEAN 
to our Readers and Advertisers? 





What it is 


The Associated Business Papers is a national association of business publi- 
cations devoted to increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and 
helping advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 


How the Reader Benefits 


Through the Constant exchange of editorial and publishing ideas with 
fellow ABP members, each individual editor and publisher is able to give 
his readers the benefit of the best experience in publishing. 

One interesting result of this cooperative affiliation has been a program, 
sponsored by ABP publishers, wherein they work with advertisers to help 
them make their messages more informative and useful to business maga- 
zine readers. American Builder, as an active participant, has interviewed 
many of its readers to find out from Builders and Dealers themselves what 
some of their problems are that indicate opportunities for manufacturers 
who know something that will help. 


How the Advertiser Benefits 


The more helpful a business publication is to its readers—the more avid 
and constant its readership ; hence, the more assurance the advertiser has 
that his message, if as helpful and informative as the editorial pages, will 
be read, understood and acted upon. Advertising can be more interesting 
and useful to readers because it can talk more specifically of user benefits 
than is generally possible in editorial material. 

A number of our advertisers have expressed great interest in applying 
specifically to the building field some of the “Tell All’* principles 
brought out in ABP’s crusade to help advertisers get more worthwhile 
results from business paper advertising. 

To dig up material that might reveal angles of interest to advertisers, we 
employed a Field Reporter to call on Builders and Dealers. He is specially 
trained by ABP in the art of “drawing out’ readers. His field reports are 
being passed along to manufacturers with the thought that this first-hand, 
up-to-the-minute picture of reader problems and viewpoints might reveal 
opportunities for them to step up the interest and usefulness of their 
advertising. We believe that the manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment who do this will get a | nap value for their money. 
Furthermore, it will make American Builder more interesting and valu- 
able to the readers. 


And what does American Builder get out of it? 


These benefits of ABP membership help us build a better business publi- 
cation for our special group of “fan” readers, hence a better vehicle for 
the messages of manufacturers who have something of interest to say to 
those same readers. It's a matter of record that fruitful advertising usually 
means more advertising. And that means more income with which to 
improve our publishing business. 

*Definition of “Tell All” Advertising: Each and every advertisement should be 


given a specific and sufficient objective and should tell all that the business minded 
business paper reader must know before the advertisement can attain that objective. 


cg AMERICAN 


BUILDER 


Chicago 3, I[Ilinois: 105 West Adams St. . New York 7, N. Y.: 30 Church St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio: Terminal Tower . Ann Arbor, Mich.: 1080 Stein Road 

Washington 4, D.C.: 832 National Press Building © Seattle |, Wash.: 1038 Henry Building 

San Francisco 4, Calif.: 300 a | St. ©@ Los Angeles 14, Calif.: 530 West 6th St. 
Dallas, Texas: P.O. Box 1808 
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fully will be worth much more than 
the time you put into it. 

And, note carefully, do it by in- 
dividual products, not by lines. It 
is probably obvious that to do it ac- 
curately and completely, you must do 
it by products, because different prod- 
ucts go different places and involve 
different people. If you make pumps, 
for example, a little 1 h.p. portable 
job will be sold to an entirely different 
kind of market than a big stationary 
number. 

If it will help any to have a form 
to follow, consider using something 
like that shown at the right on page 
47. It is incomplete for your use, and 
purposely so, for no “canned” form can 
do the whole job. You have to think 
out and build one for yourself to get 
the most out of it. 


Is Your Product a "Gazinta"? 

Keep in mind at the outset, two 
things: How your product is sold, 
and where it ends. If it is sold via 
industrial distributors, give them an 
important place on your chart as they 
are worthy of important help in the 
way of literature. As to where your 
product ends, ask yourself whether it 
is sold to industry as plant equip- 
ment—in other words, as a “‘gazinta.” 
This latter is extremely important, for 
if your product is a “gazinta,” you 
will probably need a long and care- 
fully-drawn chart. Let me illustrate. 


Products Determine 
Marketing Procedures 


“Gazinta” marketing is a separate 
study in itself which in the end comes 
back to the question of how heavily 
the sales dollar of such a product can 
be loaded and still permit its manu- 
facturer to make a proht. 

If you are honest about charting, 
you may come up right off the bat 
with some answers that surprise you. 
You may have to admit that your 
product just isn’t interesting to top 
management; that it does not involve 
a capital investment, and manage- 
ment, frankly, doesn’t care a hang 
what particular brand is purchased. 
But you may find a compensation in 
maintenance, or production, where 
the brand choice may be very im- 
portant. 


Advertising, Literature Writing Easy! 


Now we are approaching the point 
where, as the title of. this article prom- 
ised, the literature will start to “write 
itself.” Here is where charting proves 
its worth. 

Since I can’t tell what your chart 
will look like, I shall have to make a 
hypothetical one (Page 47). 

Let us say that this hypothetical 


company of yours makes electric wire 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


i FOR TIMELY SELLING TO 


= POSTWAR WELDING PROSPECTS 
form The October Issue of The Welding Engineer— 


hing 

page © e 

and WELDING’S Metal Show in Print 

hink 

) get The October 1944 issue of The Welding Engineer will be the WELDING 
METAL SHOW in print. It will present a complete preview of the most 
important National Metal Congress in the history of the metal fabricating in- 

two dustries. Twin problems of war supply and reconversion will undoubtedly un- 

sold, derlie the important technical discussions and exhibits of the Exposition at 

oa Cleveland this October. Prepared well in advance of the Exposition itself, the 

en October issue of The Welding Engineer will be placed in the hands of its en- 

the gineer, production executive and welding supply distributor readers in ample 

your time for them to make up their minds on what to see and investigate thor- 

er it oughly and buy! 

juip- 

ita.” For those readers of The Welding Engineer who do not plan to attend the 

ye Exposition, the detailed information on exhibits and a complete outline of the 


aia. technical meetings, make the October issue of The Welding Engineer of un- 
rate. usual permanent reference value. Space reservations for the October Metal 
Show issue of The Welding Engineer close on September 20th (complete 
plates accepted up to September 25th). Make your reservation now for par- 


wane ticipation in one of the most attractive selling opportunities of 1944 — your 
mes audience will be a readership of more than 50,000 key welding buyers—the 
vily same men who will control purchases of all types of welding shop equipment 
can 


and supplies in the big postwar welding market. 
inu- 





~ BUILD YOUR WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION for POST-WAR SELLING— 


you. The Welding Engineer is the welding supply distributors’ Bible. They will surely 
search this Metals Show Issue for lines they can sell effectively in the widespread 


r - 
pest postwar welding market. 


top 
olve 
age- 


ang SPACE RESERVATIONS CLOSE SEPTEMBER 20 


sed. 











1 in Write or Wire 
here T. E. Depew D. R. Watson — W. R. McIntyre 
=—_ 1819 Broadway 75 E. Wacker Drive 832 W. Fifth 
New York 23, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
! Columbus 5-7843 Andover 3135 Mutual 6306 
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ABP OR WIRE US AT 506 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5 


The Welding Engineer 
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It is significant to note that, with only sparce exploration 
thus far, Latin American countries have already estab- 
lished proven petroleum reserves of over half those of 
the United States. Exploration for new fields is continu- 
ng there at a very rapid rate and more new important 


- oR 


ats 


oil fields are being discovered there than in our own 


country. 


Alert manufacturers are today actively cultivating this 
market for present and after-the-war sales. 


PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO IS DESIGNED TO COVER 
ALL THE VAST LATIN AMERICAN OIL MARKET 


It is bilingual (Spanish and English) in pattern because 
the Latin American’ oil industry is bilingual in its 
operations. 

Its select circulation is hand-picked and balanced to 
parallel buying authority and influence . . . with approxi- 
mately 20% of its 4,000 circulation going to managerial 
staffs . . . 18% to engineers, 15% to 
superintendents, 16% to foremen, 
20% to drillers, geologists, chemists 
and purchasing agents . . . and 11% 
to governments, schools, associations 
and libraries. 








PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO 


Its editors make periodic trips into Latin American oil 
countries, to make “on-the-ground” studies of conditions 
and be in a position to intelligently edit an engineering 
and operating paper in keeping with their needs. 

It is doing pioneer work on standardizing the nomen- 
clature of technical terms by preparing and publishing 
hundreds of pages of Spanish-Eng- 
lish oil field glossaries. 

It is providing advertisers with 
detailed market reports on all oil 
producing countries of Latin 
America. 
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Affiliated with The Oil and Gas Journal 
211 South Cheyenne, Tulsa |, Oklahoma 
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The spontaneous acceptance which PETROLEO INTER- 
AMERICANO has received during its first year from this 


imposing list of leading advertisers presents unquestioned 


lication’s design for effectively serving this great field. 


evidence of their confidence in the market, and in the pub- 





THROUGH 















187 LEADING MANUFACTURERS CULTIVATE LATIN AMERICAN MARKET 
PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO THE PAST 12 MONTHS 


No other publication designed to reach the export market bas ever received such spontaneous 
acceptance during its first year, by such an imposing list of leading manufacturers. There 
could be no better evidence of confidence in the market, and in the publication's design for 


Acme Fishing Tool Co. 
Ajax Iron Works Co. 
American Cable Div. of 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 


American Iron and Machine 
Works Co. 

American Meter Company 

Anchor Petroleum Company 

Armor Products, Inc. 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Adas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 

Automatic Electric Sales Co. 

Axelson Manufacturing Company 

Baash-Ross Tool Co. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., The 

Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 

Baroid Sales Div., National Lead Co. 

Bechtel Co., W. A. 

Bechtel-Price Co. 

Beech Aircraft Corporation 

Bigelow-Liptak Corp. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

Blackstone Hotel of Fr. Worth, The 

Bowen Co., The S. R. 

Bowser, Inc. 

Braden Steel Corporation 

Bradley Equipment Co. 

Brewster Co., Inc., The 

Brown-Strauss Corporation 

Buda Company, The 

Burns Tool Co. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 

Byron Jackson Co. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Cardwell Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Cavins Company, The 

Chain Belt Company 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 

Chiksan Tool Company 

Clark Bros. Co., Inc. 

Climax Engineering Co. 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

Continental Supply Co. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

Cooper, Fred E. 

Corning Glass Works 

Coy Co., Inc., Joseph A. 

Crane Company 

Creole Petroleum Corporation 

Crum-Brainard, Ltd. 

Dowell, Incorporated 

Drilling and Exploration Co., Inc. 

Eastman Oil Well Survey Service 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. 

Engineering Laboratories, Inc 

Equipment Engineers, Inc. 

Failing Supply Co., Geo. E. 

Filtrol Corporation 

Fisher Governor Co. 

Fluid Packed Pump Company 

Foster Wheeler Corporation 

Franks Machine Co. 

Franks Manufacturing Corp. 





effectively serving this great field for equipment sales. 


Frost Gravimetric Surveys, C. H. 
Gardner-Denver Company 
General Geophysical Company 
Geophysical Service, Inc. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
Grancell, I. H. 

Grant Oil Tool Co. 

Green Fire Brick Co., A. P. 
Griscom-Russell Co., The 
Guiberson Corp., The 

Gulf Coast Machine & Supply Co. 
Hamer Oil Tool Co. 
Hanlon-Waters Company 
Harrison Equipment Company 
Heiland Research Corporation 
Hendy Iron Works, Joshua 
Hercules Tool Company 

Houdry Process Corporation 


Houston Oil Field Material Co., Inc. 


Hydril Company 

Independent Exploration Company 

Industrial Engineering Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand 

International Cementers, Inc. 

International General Electric Co. 

International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

International Petroleum Exposition 

Jacobs Wind Electric Co. 

Jensen Brothers Manufacturing Co. 

Johnston, M. O., Oil Field 
Service Corp. 

Johnston Oil Field Service Corp. 

Jones, James 

Jones Co., The S. M. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp. 

Kellogg Co., The M. W. 

Kinzbach Tool Company 

Koch Engineering Co. 

Lamtex Equipment Corp. 

Lane-Wells Company 

Larkin Packer Company, Inc. 

Lewis Co., Warner, The 

Link-Belt Co. 

Lummus Company, The 

MacClatchie Manufacturing Co. 

McAlear Manufacturing Co. 

McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. 

McEvoy Company 

McKee & Company, Arthur G. 

McKissick Products Corporation. 

Maloney Tank Mfg. Corp. 

Marsh Corp., Jas. P. 

Martin-Decker Corp. 

Mid-Continent Engineering Co., Inc 

Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 

Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc. 

Mission Manufacturing Co. 

Moore _& Company, Inc., Lee C. 

Naylor Pipe Company 

Newman, Hender & Co., Ltd. 

Norris Brothers, Inc. 

Norris Manufacturer, Inc., W C. 


Ohio Injector Company, The 

Oil Center Tool Company 

Oil Well Improvements Co. 

Oil Well Manufacturing Corp. 

Oklahoma Contracting Co., S. A. 

Pacific Pump Works 

Page Steel & Wire Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., The 

Patterson-Ballagh Corporation 

Pattin Brothers Co. 

Petro-Chem Development Co. 

Petroleum Machinery Corp. 

Petty Geophysical Engineering Co. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co. 

Price Co., H. C. 

Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 

Rector Well Equipment Co., Inc. 

Reda Pump Co. 

Reed Roller Bit Company 

Refinery Equipment Co. 

Regan Forge & Engineering Co. 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Ridge Tool Co., The 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Security Engineering Co., Inr. 

Seismograph Service Corp. of Del. 

Servel, Inc. 

Shaffer Tool Works 

Smith Oil Tool Co., H. C. 

Spencer Trailer Company 

Stahmer Shoe Co., F. ]. 

Standard Oil Co. of Cuba 

Sterling Machinery Corporation 

Strom Steel Ball Co. 

Tank Seal Products Company 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Technical Oil Tool Corp., Ltd. 

Texhoma Engineering Co. 

Thompson Tool Co. 

Thornhill-Craver Company, Inc. 

Tropical Oil Company 

Tube Turns, Inc. 

Tulsa Winch Manufacturing Co. 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 

United Geophysical Co., S. A. 

United States Steel Export Company 

Universal Oil Products Company 

Vulcan Steel Tank Corp. 

W-K-M Company, Inc. 

West India Oil Companies 

Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

Western Supply Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Internati. Co. 

Wheatley Pump & Valve Mfr., Frank 

Williams Brothers Corp. 

Wilson Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Wilson, Web, Oil Tools 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 

Wright Mfg. Div. of 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 








































Or TooLs AND CRANES AND 
PRESIDENTS— 
AND LUBRICANTS AND [THINGs! 


Management engineers admit that every problem from 
manufacturing to distribution has no one perfect solu- 
tion, but a series of alternatives. Final choice is not a 
matter of split-second accuracy or slide rule certainty— 
but, rather, a magic brew which includes experience, 


judgment, intuition, and emotion. 


It is these intangibles that make great management 
engineers and great executives. Otherwise, mastery of 
slide rules would put all on a par in solving business 
and manufacturing problems. Success in making the 
right choice from among alternatives is what builds 
presidents out of good executives. That is why final 
decisions remain at the top. 


Sometimes those decisions seem perfunctory and casual. 
Sometimes they are. But always they are part of sixth- 
sense magic. Informative executive advertising can con- 
tribute to those decisions. Such advertising will not 
perform miracles, but it can present your case at the 
vital decision level where the fate of tools and cranes 


and lubricants resides. 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,092 presidents (by actual count) 
and 33,567 other decision-executives. They are the im- 
portant officers of the major portion of the top-rated com- 
panies in manufacturing (55°); wholesaling (26%); 
financial, banking, and insurance (9.7%). 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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You have always issued 
a catalog, and it has been a nasty job. 
| You have argued with your engineer- 
| ing people and your production people 

about what should be in it, and with 


and cable. 
| 


_your management about where it 
should be sent. It has been an 
“omnibus,” containing all informa- 
tion on all products. When distribu- 
tors’ salesmen wanted information, 
they have had to wade through ir. 
In fact, anyone who wanted informa- 

| tion on your products had to do like- 
wise. 

But in breaking down the products 
of the Amalgamated Electric Com- 
pany into lines, it becomes evident 
that you have four distinct lines: 
Heavy power cables, building wire, 

| portable cords and tiny magnet wire. 


| Give Each Function What It Needs 


The Top Management of your pros- 
pective customers is interested in you 
as a source of supply only, but if you 
have anything out of the ordinary in 
plant facilities, products, services or 
organization, this may call for liter- 
ature. Management is not interested 
in your “catalog.” 

Purchasing, on the other hand, is 
interested in full details of all four 
product classes; thus it is safe to build 
a “general catalog” covering all four 
product groups, but giving only that 
| information which Purchasing re- 
| quires. 

Design and Engineering are very 
much interested in two lines: Power 
cables and magnet wires. Both in- 
volve questions of design or engineer- 
ing in their selection. However, the 
same customer will seldom be buying 
both, so separate pieces of literature 
are indicated in this category. 

Maintenance is interested in your 
building wires, specifically as they can 
be applied for plant use. A separate 
piece of literature is indicated. The 
_ winding of your magnet wire is an 
involved process, so Production should 
receive a “fabricating” book that tells 
how to use it. 

Architects and Builders certainly 
| should know something about your 
power cables and building wires from 
their point of view. If study dis- 
closes that they are important factors 
in your selling chain, by all means 
indicate them for literature. 


Separate Literature vs. Catalog 


You will find that specialized lit- 
| erature, accurately aimed and prepared 
| to known specifications and attrac- 
tively packaged, will get results far 
| beyond the general “catalog.” Such 
| an organization might well be one of 
your most important postwar plans. 
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HOW MANY DIESELS FOR RAILROADS? 


Your imagination is as good as ours—how many Diesel 
Engines will the railroads buy in the next five years for 
switchers, passenger and freight locomotives? You know 
what a glorious job Diesels have done for the railroads in 
handling the war load—you can well realize that Diesel 
Engines will eventually replace steam on all railroad 
operations. 


DiesEL Procress’ wide-awake editorial policy has fore- 
seen this change. Its carefully selected readership assures 
your sales story an alert audience, eager for factual infor- 
mation about your Diesel advantages, economy or new 
adoption. Diese. Procress walks right into purchasing 
executives’ offices, no chair-warming or waiting. Maybe 
DiesEL Procress is now on your advertising schedule, 
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as it is on most Diesel lists. If not, plan now to sell this 
alert market through DieseL Procress. 


* 
A few of the important markets 
covered by DieseL Procress 
include: 
Air conditioning plants 
Bus companies 
Consulting engineers 
Contractors—road and general 
Dairies 
Engine manufacturers 
Government officials 
Ice plants 
Industrial power users 























Irrigating projects 
gging projects 
Mines 
Municipalities 
Naval architects 

Oil drilling contractors 

Quarries 

Railroads 

Ship operators 

Shipyards 

Tractor users 

Truck fleet operators 
Utility companies 
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By J. H. DONAHUE 


Sales Manager, 
The Abbott Bal! Co.., 
Hartford, Conn. 


AN business letters 
be considered a 
branch of creative 
writing? My vote “yes” 
is based on the fact 
that composing a good 
letter calls for the ex- 
ercise of imagination. 
How else can we pic- 
ture ourselves in the 
reader’s place, attempt 
to understand his emo- 
tions, and control or 
at least direct his 
thought processes? 
The regular use of 
imagination along those 
lines has one of two re- 
sults. Either we bog 
down in a rut and our 
letters take on a deadly 
similarity, or we evolve 
a pattern or formula 
that actually stimulates 








THE ABBOTT BALL COMPANY 





MANUFAC TYU RERS oF 


BEARING BALLS BURNISHING 
STEEL GRASS BRONTE GARRELS & MATERULS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


January 5, i344 


Mergee Marufacturing Co. 
1753 Nerth poulevara 
Passaic, N. J 


Purchasing Agent, please 
Gentlemen: 
You heve the answer to a question that ir puzzling me. 


Yesterday our bookkeerer gave me a list of accounts that had 
mot purchased in 1943. They were being transferred to the in- 
— ledger. I was sorry to see that your comrany was among 
them. 


It's easy to blame things like this on the war, but if you were 
in my position now you'd feel the sare as I do about this. You'd 
wonder if it was just a case of no requirements, or if somethirg 
had crorred up to disturb the plessant relstions between our tro 
companies. You'd probably sit down and dictate a letter just as 
I am doirg now. And I'd answer thot letter--just as I am horing 
you will answer this one. 


Regardless of what has harpened, won't you tell me all about it? 
If someting we have done or left undone has disturbed you--some 
misunderstanding, perhaps, has caused you disestisfsection--re 
want to know about it. Ye want to make it right. 


The information that you cen give me is worth more than a postage 
stamp. But there's not much else I can do except mske it as con- 
venient as possible for you to reply. So write on the back of 
this letter if you wish. The inclosed ervelore will bring your 
answer directly to my desk, I'll get busy on it immediately--be 
sure of that. 





JHD : MDR es Manager 


P.S. Is there any way I can be special service at this time? 
A quotation that you'd like, or samples? 


CONTRACTS AND OLUVERT PROMISES ARE CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES MOTE CI COMMOTION O8 ACTS OF GOD BETOND OUR CONTE 





Who Should 
Receive Letters? 


Asking _ ourselves 
questions makes the 
analysis easier, sO we 
start off with four: 

Who will get the 
letter? 

What do I want him 
to do? 

What arguments can 
I marshal? 

Which arguments 
will be most effective? 

Notice that first 
question. Certainly it 
doesn’t sound so form- 
idable as setting up 
such objectives as mar- 
ket data and knowledge 
of the customer. Yet 
for our purpose the 
question covers the 
same ground. We don’t 
feel committed to an 
extensive research pro- 
gram such as might 
precede an advertising 





our thinking. Usually 





campaign, but the same 
factors are included: by 








an attempt to describe 
a formula results in the 
conclusion on the part 
of the reader that it 
is good—for someone 
else. So we'll forego 
the description and sub- 
stitute the step by step 
constructionofa 
workable formula 
yours to use! 


Formula Can Be Good 


Right at the start we 
must recognize that the attempt to 
follow a formula in any type of 
creative writing is usually a stumbling 
block to beginners. Even experienced 
writers find that the repeated use of a 
formula tends to dull its effectiveness. 
Thus we have two things to avoid and 
conversely two things to achieve. The 
formula must be clear and easy to 
use; it must retain its sharpness, its 
capacity to prod our thinking. The 
use of pointed questions accomplishes 


both objectives. 
Remember the Name 


Few things are easier to remember 
than the names of close friends. Our 
expected daily association with the 
letter writing formula should bring 
it into that category. Being one of 
the best friends a letter writer can 
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This letter, written by the ASA formula, invariably pulls 40 per cent replies. 
A customer who admits copying it reports, "The results were really astounding” 


AcS°A 


have, a truly helpful formula cer- 
tainly deserves a name. 

But any name won’t do. It must 
be symbolic. So delving into sales 
technique we recall that analysis is 
an essential activity. The name of our 
formula friend will start with A. 
Usually the information obtained by 
analysis or research is too extensive for 
immediate use on the problem at hand. 
Selection or a screening-out process 
is required to determine the essen- 
tially useful data. S, for selection, 
then becomes the second letter in the 
name of our formula friend. How 
will the selected facts be put to use? 
Application suggests the third step 
and completes our introduction to 
ASA—Analyze, Select, and Apply, a 
triple-threat formula for action-com- 
pelling letters. 


implication. Phrasing 
the question in that 
simple form seems to 
make the job that 
much less complicated. 


Every letter must 


have a purpose—a rea- 
son fer being written. 


A Practical Formula of" 
For Letter Writing 


question sharpens our 
thinking. “What do I 
want him (the reader) 
to do?” 

Having decided that, we can con- 
centrate on those motives and appeals 
which will induce him to take the 
desired action. That means we shall 
have to translate product advantages 
into terms of customer benefits. Let’s 
simplify this, too, with the question, 
“Why should he buy?” (or act, or 
agree with my point of view?) Such 
questions lead to another equally sim- 
ple: ““What are his interests?” 

Perhaps we have made a good start 
on that information in our considera- 
tion of the first question, “Who will 
get the letter?” Knowing the type 
of reader, knowing his interests, makes 
it easier for us to outline arguments 
and select those most likely to be 
effective. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Sales Research 


c. Budgetary control 
b. Commercial research 


Under “Product Analysis” on the 
chart, reference is made to the “Proco 
Committee.” This is an abbreviation 
for Program Committee, which con- 
sists of representatives from the va- 
rious divisions as indicated. It should 
be noticed that the dotted lines shown 
under Product Analysis connecting 
the Proco Committee with the work 


ization, are lines of coordination, not 
of direct supervision or control. 


Making Research Understandable 


It is our hope that in presenting 
this outline and chart of commercial 
research principles and organization, 
we may help to clarify a subject that 
seems to be made unnecessarily com- 
plicated in text books, and which is 
usually so academic as to discourage 
many individuals from making a start. 

At the other extreme, we find self- 
styled “practical” people who con- 
sider that reference to any “plan” is 


of the Commercial Research Organ- academic. These people prefer to 





SHEET METAL WORKER 


45 West 45th Street 
EDWIN A. SCOTT Publishing Co. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-4977 


BOTH UNDER THE SAME 
SYMBOL OF QUALITY 








SHEET METAL WORKER 


and 


PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


Here are two outstanding publications in their respective fields 
which are proud to display the membership seal of the Associated 
Business Papers the hallmark of reliability in business paper publish- 
ing. ABP is a national organization of business publications devoted 
to increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and helping 
advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


EDWIN A. SCOTT — Publisher 45 West 45th Street 





New York 19, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-4977 





play by ear. Usually they expect too 
much in too little time and at too 
little cost. In a subject having such 
wide interests as commercial research, 
it is just as necessary to have well- 
understood principles and _ relation- 
ships, a theory if you please, as it is 
for an engineer to have his theories. 
Practically all our present day scien- 
tific progress is based on theories out 
of which the practice grows, and not 
the reverse. 

The thing which distinguishes an 
artisan from a scientist is the posses- 
sion and understanding of theoretical 
considerations held by the scientist. 
In any subject as hazardous as busi- 
ness, there should certainly be some 
science. 

Editor’s Note: The following, and 
succeeding installments, are verbatim 
transcriptions of the report made to 
the management of the Mfg. 
Company which asked for plans for 
establishment of an adequate com- 
mercial research function. 

It will be noted that every step is 
so detailed that the basic idea may be 
applied to almost any business. 

In the evaluation of market research 
needs of the several Product divisions 
of the Mfg. Company, we have 
tried to look at the situation from 
several points of view: 








1. Through discussion with the 
Commercial Division Managers and 
their Technical-Commercial Division 
Managers, we have tried to form an 
estimate of the nature and scope of 
the research job required. Our esti- 
mates have been aimed at establishing 
the time, in man-months, and cost to 
complete each project. 

2. Where enough information ex- 
isted, we have tried to establish the 
basis of a minimum budget percent- 
age for market research purposes with 
the objective of seeing whether this 
budget would cover the estimated re- 
search costs as referred to above in 
Point 1. 

3. We have looked at the subject 
of market research for the business 
as a whole in terms of our long range 
planning with the idea of indicating 
a budget based on anticipated sales 
over the period covered by that plan- 
ning and in turn relate this overall 
budget to the total of research re- 
quirements as previously prepared. 


What Is the General Plan? 


Before proceeding to present the 
details of our research requirements, 
we wish to present first a general plan 
of approach to the entire subject of 
industrial market research. The pur- 
pose of presenting this plan is to cre- 
ate confidence in our detailed analyses 
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so that management will have a clear 
picture of how we would go about a 
research job and what the expected 
results would be to justify the cost 
involved. 

It is especially desirable to set forth 
in a formal plan, the main elements 
likely to be encountered in any mar- 
ket research project, and to indicate 
their logical relationships. The range 
of questions pertinent to the market 
research man’s almost 
without end. They cover the total 


interests is 


range of business operations. This is 
quite proper, as often unrelated items 


in the conduct of the business may 


condition the approach which must 
be followed in making an actual sur- 
vey. This extensive range of interests 
would present a formidable barrier 
if they were not brought together in 
some logical and formal relationship. 


Where Should Research Start? 


Certainly it is not possible to swal- 
low the whole field of market research 
at one gulp. Consequently, it is often 
a source of confusion to know where 
to start. Therefore, to know where 
to start means the difference between 
success or failure in conducting a 
market research project. 


QUARTERMASTER 
TO THE WORLD 


for Years to come 





PACKINGTOWN 





Meat, as vital to war as munitions, 
rolls out of Packingtown plants by 
the thousand tons daily. To soldiers, 
sailors, marines all over the world, to 
war plant workers, civilians and 
allies alike, Meat is a necessity! 

The Meat Packing Industry did an 
8'4-billion-dollar business in 1943. 
And upwards of 25% billion pounds 
of meat will be packed and processed 
this year. More money will be spent 
for machinery, supplies, and services. 
If you have anything to sell meat 


packers, sausage plants or related 
manufacturers, tell them about it now 
in The National Provisioner, their 
only weekly NEWS and MANAGE. 
MENT magazine. 

Fifty-two years of serving the Meat 
Packing Industry makes The National 
Provisioner the most direct, effective, 
and economical medium for your 
sales story. Write for “A Market 
Study of the Meat Packing Industry.” 
And reserve space now for Annual 
Convention Issue closing in 
September. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





Most Important Publication in the Food Field Since 1891 
407 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Just as all businesses possess certain 
characteristics in common, so do all 
market research projects. In presenting 
the accompanying chart, showing in 
outline the essential considerations in 
a market research project and their 
logical relationship to each other, we 
have tried to simplify a subject which 
is generally presented as something 
very complicated. 

This explanation is in a sense an 
apology for having to present a chart 
at all, as many people think that any 
form of a chart is a step toward com- 
plicating a subject. On the contrary, 
the subject of market research as ex- 
pounded by many writers has not 
been sufficiently reduced to a series of 
simple relationships and this is the 
object of this chart. This chart is 
the outgrowth of experience, and as 
far as we know, the subject has not 
been presented in this form elsewhere. 


Full Understanding Needed 


Those of our commercial man- 
agers and technical commercial men 
who will have to become familiar 
with market research as a tool, should 
have a sufficient knowledge of the 
subject in broad outline to give them 
that feeling of familiarity which in- 
spires confidence. It is essential that 
they have this degree of understand- 
ing on the subject for two reasons: 

That they may understand the 
time and the thoroughness required to 
produce authentic information. 

That by knowledge of the methods 
used, they will have confidence in the 
result and will accept and use it. As 
much research fails for want of final 
use as for any other reason. This fail- 
ure to use the results is not funda- 
mentally the fault of the research 
man, though he has a responsibility 
to work for the acceptance of a re- 
port, i.e., to follow through with it. 
Groundless fears on the part of people 
to whom a market research report is 
submitted must be guarded against. 

[To Be Continued] 





BSF & D Hire Hyde to 
Study Trends 


Leonard F. Hyde comes from an ex’ 
ecutive post on the Detroit regional office 
WPB's Controlled Materials Plan to the 
Detroit office of Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Inc., where he will conduct 
a continuing study affecting likely prewar 
market conditions in the 147 key market 
centers of the country. 


Princeton Film Center 
Names Agency 

The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
producers and distributors of document: 


ary and special purpose films, has named 
Royal & de Guzman, New York, as ad- 


vertising counsel. Magazines, business 
papers, direct mail and films will be 
used. 
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e- IN CIRCULATION — BSN has the largest total and paid dealer 
it. circulation serving exclusively the lumber and building material deal- 
sle ers—over 12,000. Bulk circulation not accepted. 
1S 
IN ADVERTISING VOLUME —Not only is BSN carrying 
the largest average of advertising volume per issue, but its advertising 
volume per issue has risen consistently. Lowest cost per page per 1,000 
paid exclusive dealer coverage. 
x? IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE — for 27 years BSN has been 
ce pioneering with militant and aggressive leadership for lumber and 
r building material dealers exclusively. (Subscriptions not accepted 
a "pe from others.) 
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BUILDING ‘SUPPLY NEWS 
a, 59 East Van Buren Street Chicago 5 
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r€ 
(One of the Industrial Publications, inc. Group) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 29] 


Aggressive Marketing 


will be launched without regard to 
the date of German defeat.” 

“Our advertising will not change 
in dollar volume but we are presently 
beginning a change-over from ad- 
dressing ourselves primarily to war in- 
dustries to speaking to postwar in- 
dustrial enterprise,” is the way a 
West Coast metal cutting and weld- 
ing equipment company expresses it- 
self. 

A roofing materials manufacturer 
reports: 


“Our advertising and sales plans 
will obviously be stepped up with the 
conclusion of the European war. As 
far as planning is concerned, we 
would probably be doing a lot more 
if we could secure space in the pub- 
lications we would like to be us- 
ing.” 


A maker of electric switch controls 
offers this comment: 


“Our advertising will be changed, 
but not radically, as it has always been 
of a ‘Tell-All’ type . . . As to sales, 
we expect to pick up the threads 
which lead to consumer business.” 


1, 1+34 tere a IDEA 
here {or you? 


Here are five practical, economical ways to 
dress up your proposals and specifications 


Two pockets and index 
tab for convenient filing 











Three page spread 
to hold two sets of 
photographs and 
letter of proposal 


Accordion.folder with 
attached - tongue 
fasteners 


Cut-out show-through 
window with single 
score for wire stitching 


Two piece cover for 
unlimited copacity 


There ore still some good cover stocks available, but not in all colors. 
Because these covers are made to your order— when you write for samples 
and prices—let vs know approximately what quantity you will need. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 
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“Our advertising plans will be 
radically changed so as to support our 
return to civilian selling,” is the 
view expressed by an air conditioning 
equipment maker. 

An implement maker says: 

“Our advertising and sales plans 
will be radically changed . . . they 
will be quite different from our pres- 
ent selling efforts and also our pre- 
vious efforts.” 

“Our advertising will change to 
some extent when materials are re- 
leased for civilian use. In our sales 
plans it will mean principally that our 
men will get back to selling again,” 
is the way a plastics manufacturer 
puts it. 

A large distributor of forest prod- 
ucts reports: 

“As we now see it, when the war 
is over our emphasis (in advertising) 
on products will again be resumed.” 

A maker of office machinery ex- 
presses himself this way: 

“We plan considerable change 
with the defeat of Germany, but these 
plans are also contingent on relaxa- 
tion of WPB restrictions. ... We 
assume that this relaxation will be 
timed rather closely with the Ger- 
man defeat.” 

In answer to question No. 2, “As 
soon as you can manufacture for 
civilian use will you increase or de- 
crease your advertising to these mar- 
kets?” the answers almost unanimous- 
ly indicated that advertising would be 
increased. 

A large number indicated that there 
would be sizeable increases in total 
expenditures, while others said in- 
creases would be in certain types of 
media. 

Direct mail advertising was indi- 
cated as the largest single item due 
for sizable increases. Sales promotion 
of this type has suffered heavily dur- 
ing the war period. Many advertisers 
said there will be some changes in the 
kinds of publications used, with gen- 
eral media giving way to greater use 
of business and industrial papers. 

Several large companies indicated 
that their present expenditures for 
publication advertising are large 
enough to do a good job in a civilian 
market, but that they will make radi- 
cal changes in their advertising. 


Answers to question No. 3 again 
included a majority of “‘yeses.” This 
question asked: “Will you announce 
or promote new or improved products 
as soon as it is evident that they can 
be manufactured in the near future?” 

Although the majority answered 
“yes,” most of the answers were quali- 
fied with statements to the effect that 
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Lower Cost per 1000 Readers — Be- © 
cause its circulation is concentrated 
to men directly engaged in the spe- 
cialized oil producing industry, The 
Oil Weekly delivers your advertising 
at a lower cost per 1000 producing 


Specialized Editorial Service—The 
one paper specialized to the oil pro- 
ducing industry, The Oil Weekly is 
written for men directly engaged in 
the specialized drilling, producing 


© 








and pipeline business. subscribers. 
Pad na TSS ag RI Be ae 
oa , Greater Buying Power Coverage— © 
©) Specialized Reader Interest—Provid- Backed by a specialized editorial 


ing an editorial service specialized 
to their particular needs, The Oil 
Weekly has an exceptionally high 
subscriber readership among men 
of authority in the oil producing 
industry. 


service your advertising in The Oil 
Weekly covers the men of known 
buying and specifying authority in 
companies accounting for over 89% 
of all drilling, producing and pipeline 
industry activity. 
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© 


Specialized Advertising Interest— 
Reader interest for your advertising 
in The Oil Weekly is assured, be- 


* In other words, your advertising dollar goes 


further in The Oil Weekly 
cause both the advertising 


content and the editorial The OIL WEEKLY 


content of The Oil Weekly ag - A GULF Specialized PUBLICATION 


are specialized to the oil 

producing industry. @ 3301 Buffalo Drive @ 
A ADL Houston 1, Texas 

OFFICES IN 


New York Cleveland 
Tulsa Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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How Many SUPER STATIONS Can You 


Count 3 Gadtomers? 


@ Over 56,000 one-stop stations — monthly readers of The SUPER 
SERVICE STATION — are today’s dominant force in automotive retail- 
ing and servicing. How many are selling, or using, your products 
today — or will be tomorrow? 


Doing a big business today — these better merchandisers, in the 
future, will be turning out more automotive work, of more kinds, than 
even now. Car owners like doing business with these friendly auto- 
motive merchants. They've had a taste of what one-stop service really 
means, and won't forget it. 


The future holds great promise for super station operators — and 
for those manufacturers who will assiduously cultivate these modern 
day, Number One automotive retailers. 


THE IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING CO., TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS, the number one book for automotive jobbers 








S} he Super Service Station maga- 
zine, founded in 1928, is published 
monthly for owners and managers 
of super stations. It is standard 7 x 
10 size and has 58,000 controlled 
circulation. Its advertising index is 
the largest in its field and reads like 
the Blue Book of automotive after- 
market manufacturers. Further in- 
formation may be had by address- 
ing the publishers. 
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products will not be promoted until 
there is definite assurance that they 
can be unrestrictedly manufactured. 


A few companies, however, indi- 
cated that they probably will an- 
nounce and promote new or improved 
products in advance of getting into 
full production. Others indicated that 
promotion will be coincident with re- 
sumed production. 

Still others said that because of 
the large backlog of orders already 
built up during the period of war 
shortages, they will probably delay an- 











One company reported that it can 
see no indication of radical changes 
in the design or materials from which 
its products are made. But it qualifies 
this remark with the thought, “If 
some of the operators who are new to 
the field come up with new materials 
or new designs which catch the pub- 
fancy and are being sold in 
quantities, we, like all other leading 
manufacturers in our field, will in- 
vestigate and possibly adopt the new.” 

Question No. 4 was in three parts 
and in almost all of its subdivisions 
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Gallard Advertising 





In MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Today’s Most Thoroughly 


| it wee manufacturers and their agencies 
directing their advertising to the lar 
audience in the marine field. An actio 
of executives, production and operating 


yards, repair docks and operating companies. Men who 
build, operate and maintain everything from barges to 
battleships. Whether your current advertising is designed 
to stimulate immediate sales or hold your competitive 
position in the marine field after the war, 
guarantee it full effectiveness in MARINE EQUIPMENT. 


Read Marine Paper 


are currently 
gest audited 
n audience 
men in ship- 


you can 





Write for Complete Information and a Sample Copy 


READ MONTHLY BY MORE THAN 10,000 SHIPBUILDERS AND SHIP OPERATORS 


CCA 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1937 Daily News Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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questions asked: “Is your 


postwa 


planning in general taking into ac- 


count a program of more aggressi\ 
and intensive marketing activity: 
(a) to maintain peacetime volume 


(b) 


service 


to insure jobs for returnin; 
men? 


(c) to restore demands in market 
which you have been unable to serv: 
during the war?” 


Nearly all answers indicated that 
advertisers are planning aggressive 
marketing programs to maintain or 
increase peacetime volume. All are 
definite in expressing a desire to do 
everything possible to see that re- 
turning service men get jobs after the 
war. One company accurately ex- 
pressed opinion of all in the following: 


“We have a moral obligation to 
maintain employment for our 6,000 
employes now in uniform and _ also 
for those who have stuck to the job 
on the home front. Because plant cap- 
acities are now at record breaking 
high levels, it is obviously necessary 
to develop big sales volume in order 
to maintain production at anything 
like our plant capacity. There is a 
deferred demand for our products 
which should make intensive market- 
ing efforts profitable.” 


Surprisingly, one company answered 
this question in a manner that differs 
from the currently expressed belief 
that we are going into a sellers’ mar- 
ket when the war ends. This com- 
pany feels that there is such an 
enormous backlog and potential in the 
building field, in which it is primarily, 
interested, that it will face a prob- 
lem of production rather than one 
of selling. The company added: 


“There is no question but that 
there will be a deluge of orders and 
that our promotion and publicity, es- 
pecially in the trade, must be directed 
to maintaining a feeling of goodwill 
until we catch up with demand and 
things level off. At that time it is 
our hope that steady markets will de- 
velop which will keep our plants busy, 
and that each manufacturer will do 
his full share toward providing em- 
ployment.” 


Latin American Expert to Y&R 


William D. McCuaig, coming directly 
from the Algiers Outpost of the Office 
of War Information, has joined the in- 
ternational division of Young & Rubicam, 
Inc. as contact man and consultant on 
Latin American radio. Mr. McCuaig was 
traveling export representative for vari- 
ous manufacturers and afterward con- 
sultant for the Radio division of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 


New York. 
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Joe was an inside salesman! 


Joe was the one, when it came to 
selling in his own front office. While 
the other boys were out heckling the 
cash customers Joe spent all his time 
telling the boss how good he was. 
Joe was forever drawing up plans 
and presentations, facts and figures, 
while the other guys were out draw- 
ing up contracts. 

Then came the war. G. I. Joc soon 
found out that you can’t win a war 
by selling the sergeant. The C.O. 
was unimpressed by Joe’s back-of- 
the-lines boasting. Joe got wise to 
himself. He’s in there now, whipping 


THE 


NEWS BUILDING, New York 17 * TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago !] * 155 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco 4 


MAKE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS PUBLIC ! 


the Axis, and when he gets back 
he'll be a real fighting salesman. 

Some advertisers are a lot like Joe. 
They try to build good will by sell- 
ing the boss and his family and 
friends. All the so-called “prestige” 
promotion is placed in media sure 
to reach the folks who think as the 
boss thinks. 

After the war ten million G. I. 
Joes will come back to ten million 
waiting families. They are the ones 
who make public opinion, they and 
the tens of millions of willing work- 
crs who have stayed behind—in the 














NEW YORKS - intietee PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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3) NEWS 


factories, in the fields, in the office 
and on the assembly line. 

Have you in your business learned 
what Joe discovered on the fighting 
line? You can’t make a killing with 
inside selling. Make friends with the 
man on the street. 

In New York the newspaper that 
reaches most of the people is The 
News. It gets to more than 2,000,000 
families daily, more than 3,700,000 
Sunday. To make your post-war adver- 
tising render distinguished service, 
run it where the most people will 
see it, in The News. 
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TO HELP ADVERTISERS 
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and to increase the usefulness of 
publications to their readers. This is 
the purpose to which the Associated 
Business Papers is devoted. 
It is the same purpose to which STEEL 
has long and consistently devoted it- 
self, both as a member of this national 
issociation of publishers and as an in- 
dividual publication. 


Serving the metalworking and metal- 
producing field since 1882, it was 
rechristened STEEL in 1930, after 48 
years as lron Trade Review. As the 
business magazine of the industry 
which comprises the world’s largest 
industrial market, STEEL provides an 
information service unique in its scope 
and completeness. Actually, it is three 
magazines in one: 


First, it is a weekly newsmagazine, 
reporting and interpreting current 
developments and trends in the 
metalworking and metalproducing 
industries; and in government as 
they affect these industries. Second, 
STEEL is an engineering and oper- 
ating paper, devoting 28 or more 
pages each week to technical progress 
in the production, fabrication and 
use of metals. And third, STEEL is 
a weekly market guide reporting 
market developments and prices for 
all metal and allied products. 


STEEL is modern in its method of pre- 
senting information to its readers. The 
well-organized, easily-read format is 
inviting to the eye —and affords ex- 
ceptional visibility for the advertiser. 
Clear and accurate reproduction, 
through the use of high-grade coated 
paper stock, is being widely com- 
mented upon. 

To reach the important manufacturing 
units of the industry for which it is 
published, STEEL’s circulation is care- 





To help in sales and advertising plans, STEEL’s continuing market data 


are made available in studies of the 
If you have not yet seen the new Market 


of the Metalworking Industry.’ 


*““‘Who—What—Where—and How 


Study and Postwar Market Selector, ask your STEEL representative to 
show them to you, or write STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13. 





fully selected and controlled. This con- 
trol is based on detailed market data 
developed and maintained on 17,000 
metalworking and metalproducing 
plants. It assures STEEL’s coverage of 
the plants which account for well over 
90% of the total business in the 
world’s largest industrial market. 


This market information, remarkable 
for its completeness, is also constantly 
being used by advertisers as an aid in 
planning postwar sales and advertising 
programs. 


Along with the ABP, STEEL looks 
forward to the postwar reconstruction 
period as a great opportunity and 
responsibility for both the business 
papers and industrial advertisers of 
this country. By constant improvement 
in its service and by full cooperation 


STEEL - Penton Building + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


with the program of the association, 
STEEL is preparing now to do its job 
adequately and well. 
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peared. Its headline asked “...and then what?” 
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the capturl) g fc r—what will go head 


TODAY 
AS IN 1932- 


“no time for stumblers” 


WELVE YEARS AGO—as part of a campaign in 
this publication — this advertisement ap- 


People read it. They were asking the same 
question themselves. 

We show it here because it is timely today. 
Add a war reference, change “zero hour” to 
“H-hour”, and our message holds true for 
1944. Once again, each day holds question 
marks for business man and plant executive. 


ce time When we re-emphasize “no time for stum- 
ity =e rT aioe blers”, we follow up logically our last month’s 
hose who | 


th anniversary message. For what’s a better 
guide than experience in avoiding false steps? 
And what's a better time than now for talking 
with us about your products, sales methods, 
market conditions and advertising plans? 


O. S. TYSON AND COMPANY, INc. 


e # hour CLASS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
strikes. 


230 Park Avenue © New York 17, N. Y. 
Members, A.A.A.A., 4.B.C., C.C.4., N.LA.A. 


In several ways, we are already assisting our clients with 
their postwar 


broblems. We have investigated new prod- 
ucts for some, studied new marke 


ts for others. In some 
cases engineering bulletins and sales promotion literature 
have been actually prepared by us and held in readiness 
for immediate use af 


P ter the war. For still other clients 
we are producing advertisemen 


ts aimed now at postwar 
sales. We will gladly discuss such steps as these with 
sAdustrial advertisers who may wish to know more about 
our past experience and present 





Operations. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 31] 
Stage Setting 


graph of a very ordinary action can 
nake an uninteresting advertisement. 
In my opinion, if dramatic lighting 
is used, or an unusual view, or an 
extremely new and interesting process 
s shown, then there is real justification 
for the use of an ordinary photograph. 
If photographs are the choice, look 
for the rarer photographer who will 
dramatize the action, either by light- 
ing, angle of view, or even close- 
cropping. Or silhouetting could be 
used, although there is some risk in 
this due to the present paper and en- 
graving problems. But the photograph 
must have news or a quality of drama 
that will intrigue the reader. Other- 
wise the ad becomes a dull scene with 
little to commend it to the reader’s 
interest. 

When the curtain goes up, make 
sure the scene is set for a highly dra- 
matic, characteristic, successful hit 
that will both attract and hold its 
audience. This way lies the success- 
ful art and layout presentation of 
your selling story. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 42] 


Editorial Competition 


work in telling a story principaily 
with pictures and captions. 
Classification § 24 entries 

For the best published research in- 
itiated by the publication. 
Classification 6 19 entries 

For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional de- 
sign and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. 

A special award is aiso made in 
this classification for the most out- 
standing typographical excellence 
maintained during the year. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING wishes to 
take this opportunity to publicly 
thank the judges for contributing 
their time and talents to reviewing 
the entries, and also to congratulate 
the editors of the many publications 
on the excellence of their work. 

The October issue of INDUsTRIAI 
MARKETING will contain a complete 
story on the winners and a list of all 
entries. 


Green Appointed Sales Manager 


Arthur G. Green, formerly manager 
‘f engineering and service with the Nor- 
ton Company, Worcester, Mass., has been 
ppointed sales manager of Bay State 
Abrasive Company, Westboro, Mass. Mr. 
Green will have complete responsibility 
ver sales, sales and warehouse personnel 
ind distributor relations. 
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st in Penetration® 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT gives better penetration through all 


industries in which electrical and electronic products are designed, 


produced, bought, installed, operated, maintained and repaired than 


any other electrical, trade or industrial publication. 


It is the only publication which gives complete coverage of the elec- 


trical equipment market; reaching 
more individuals and plants through 
a controlled circulation of 30,186 
(C.C.A.) which is over 70% request 
circulation from readers, by name and 
title, who have definitely stated their 
need for it, and interest in it, over their 


own signatures. 


Results prove the value of such read- 
ership: over five thousand sales leads 
are sent to the publisher after every 
issue—and many more go direct to the 


advertisers. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT pene- 
tration, coverage and advertising re- 
sults can be proven. Ask your E.E. 


Representative to show you facts. 






== 


Six Basic Features 


(1) First in Complete Cov- 
erage of the electrical 
equipment market. 

*(2) First in Penetration 
through all electrical 
equipment using indus- 
tries and companies 
manufacturing electrical 
equipment. 
First in Selected Read- 
ership to those respons- 
ible for manufacture, 
use, purchase and 
maintenance of electri- 
cal equipment. 
First in Request Read- 
ership from buyers and 
manufacturers of elec- 
trical and_ electronic 
equipment. 
First in Reader Inquir- 
ies, bringing more re- 
turns to advertisers 
than any other electri- 
cal publication. 


(6) First in Advertiser’s 
Choice because of 
greatest growth in ad- 
vertising and _ largest 
number of advertisers. 


(3 


— 
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SEECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET; 





NEW YORK 


THE ONLY NEW-PRODUCT PUBLICATION IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
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Is Your Mailing List 


Your Salesman’s Call List? 


t’s probably not a new idea but it 
| might be interesting to know how 
many mailing lists are also used as 
salesmen’s call lists. Viewed from this 
angle a mailing list is certainly put 
to its maximum usefulness, and who 
doesn’t want to get the maximum 
value from his mailing lists! 


Salesman Gets Card File 

There is one company which has 
been making its lists lead such a 
double life for nearly 40 years—and 
quite successfully too. It is the Mac- 
Whyte Company, Kenosha, Wis., mak- 
ers of wire rope. 

Each salesman is given a set of 
cards showing the names of every- 
body in his territory who is on the 
mailing list. The cards are marked 
to show which accounts 


Now, although this procedure 
makes for a much healthier list, even 
the advertising department feels it 
advisable to check the list occasionally. 
This is done usually by sending a 
return postage-paid card along in some 
mailing going to the list. 


Card Color Important 


Incidentally, it seems that the color 
of the card has an interesting bearing 
on the number of replies. Experience 
has shown that a cherry colored card 
pulls the best. Maybe the story about 
waving the red flag in front of the 
bull has its parallel here. 

Speaking of replies, some statistics 
on the results of a recent list check- 
up might be interesting. 


Number of cards mailed. . 23,730 
Number returned 2,262 
Number Marked O.K. 908 
Number Incorrect 1,354 
Of those that showed the need 


for corrections in the list, the fol- 
lowing changes had to be made: 


In name of company 302 
In name of individual §87 
In street address 325 
In city and/or state 56 
In zone number 94 
Removals from list 88 


It might be thought that the re- 
sults of this check-up belies the value 
of having salesmen use the list as a 
call list. Perhaps true, but probably 
the answer is another one of those 
things that can be laid to the war, 
and a lack of person- 
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regularly and those 
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whose business is not 
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rope so infrequently 


card, will you please indicate how 
it should read and return the card? 
(Postage is ‘on us’). 








that they don’t justify 
the time of a salesman. 

As new names come 
to the attention of the 
advertising department 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


through inquiries to ad- [BUSINESS REPL: . ante 





vertisements and other 
sources, they are sent 
to the salesman for 
qualification before be- 





MACWHYTE COMPANY 


% This card is primarily intended 
for correction of any error in name 
or address. There is space however 
for you to request information about 
any of our products 








ing added to the list. 
Also as salesmen run 
into new people they 
request that names be 


added. 
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ent in_ the 
period. 
Perforations 
Non-Perforated 
Another interesting 
stunt used, which is a 
money saver, is the one 
of perforating the stub 
on the return postcard. 
The stub is used as it 
provides a means of 
getting over a message 
as well as preventing 
the card from moving 
around in a No. 10 


postwar 


Return post cards like these are sent to all names on mailing lists at intervals 
as a further check. Cherry colored cards seem to bring in the greatest number 
of replies. The perforation for the stub is done on the press at the same time 
the card is printed thus reducing the overall cost of production to the company 


envelope. (See illustra- 
tion. ) 
Instead of having the 
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@ Finding new markets and applications for Revista INDUSTRIAL is performing the same important 


material, equipment and methods has long been a 


service for advertisers interested in exploring the vast 


function of New EquipMeEntT DicEst in the United LATIN AMERICAN MARKET 


States. Even though industrial markets for a prod- 
uct seemed fixed, valuable new outlets have often 


The buying and specifying officials in all branches of 
industry through Latin America are anxious to receive 


been uncovered in this way. all the information they can get on materials, equipment 





and methods. This information is 
vitally needed in connection with the 
plans for the huge industrialization 
program scheduled for the postwar 
era, part of which is under way at 
the present time. 


How It’s Done 
The inquiry system used so success- 
fully in the United States has been 
adapted to Latin American customs 
with equal success. Hundreds of re- 
quests for further information are 
forwarded each month to manufac- 
turers regarding products advertised 
and described and test cases have 
shown that three times as many in- 
quiries are sent direct rather than 
through our office. 
Two Editions—One of the reasons 
for the rapid growth of Revista 
INDUSTRIAL is the two editions. Brazil, 
where much of the industrialization 
program has been started, receives 
the information in their national lan- 
guage, Portuguese, while the other 
nineteen countries have their special 
edition in Spanish—twenty thousand 
copies altogether. 
Low Cost Exploring—A single rate 
covers advertising in both editions 
(they are not sold separately )—$90 
for a single unit monthly. 
Revista INDUSTRIAL is one of the few 
export publications furnishing an 
audited statement (C.C.A.) of distri- 
bution. Write for it—no obligation! 








Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street + PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. + CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. + LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





stub end perforated in a second press 
operation, the printer does it at the 
same time the card is printed. True this 
method doesn’t make for a real hon- 
est-to-goodness_ perforation but it 
serves the purpose of indicating that 
the stub should be torn off before the 
card is mailed, and saves money on 
production. 


Stern Surveys 
Postwar Printing 

Believing much postwar promo- 
tional planning in the graphic field 
has been on the basis of inconclusive 
evidence, and that no factual informa- 
tion has ever been introduced, Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia, conducted 
a survey to determine the printing 
plans of industrial advertisers. It felt 
that such a survey would provide 
sound information on which to base 
its postwar expansion, and much valu- 
able information for advertisers as 
to competitors’ plans. 

Before launching the survey on a 
full scale, Edward Stern tested the 
questionnaire in four different forms, 
then went ahead with a list of seven 
thousand names of industrial advertis- 
ing executives provided by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 

The six months survey finished, the 
results have been made available in 
a factual analysis. 

Although Edward Stern & Co. draw 
no conclusions from its findings, there 
are several interesting aspects which 
will permit industrial executives to 
form their own opinions. One of the 
most significant comes from a break- 
down of replies into groups accord- 
ing to the markets sought by the re- 
spondents. One group selling directly 
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This first in a series of several mailing pieces planned for members’ use by the Direct Mail 
Promotion Committee of the National Electrical Manufacturers Association, is an example of 
the type of cooperative advertising material being made available to members of such asso- 
ciations. This NEMA series is being offered for sale to public utilities only on a no-profit 
basis. By using photographs and drawings in a before-and-after technique, these three folders 
demonstrate how to speed up production with better lighting, how to maintain lighting facili- 
ties and how to get increased manpower from existing personnel. Inquiry postcards are at- 
tached to the folders for convenience in requesting further information from the utility - 


Copies of these findings are avail- 
able without charge by writing to 
Edward Stern & Co. at Sixth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


to industry, plans considerable expan- 
sion of printing particularly of tech- 
nical booklets, magazine inserts, and 
institutional booklets. Another group, 
who sell largely through dealers or 
jobbers, plan a restriction or an ex- 
pansion very limited by comparison. Basic English to Promote 
Hercules Abroad 


That the great natural barrier of 
language is one of the negative fac- 
tors involved in the successful promo- 
tion of international trade, is a fact 
conceded by all those companies en- 
gaged in it. 

Companies with few products can 
afford to set up special translation 
departments wherein all material re- 
lating to the products exported can 
be translated into as many languages 
as there are countries where the goods 
are offered. But companies dealing 
with a very large number of smaller 
quantity products, find the cost thus 
involved out of reason. 
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Inside spread from the booklet, "An Analysis of Postwar Printing” giving in graph and pie- 
chart form the results of the recent survey made by Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
among industrial advertisers to determine their printing plans Booklet analyses the plans for 
direct mail advertising, catalogs, institutional booklets, magazine inserts and house magazines, 
illustrated. Copies are available for distribution and may be obtained by request from company 


Therefore, the plan of using Basic 
English for product books used for 


overseas distribution now being af- 
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Good Printing is Timeless 


ACCENSIS 





“OULSINIW UWALiIWZaTa 


LYCERNIS 





The Mark of 


PIERRE LE CHANDELIER 


... Printer of Caen 


of 
o- ‘ ' ; 
it From Caen in Normandy came many of the 16th 
rs 
i 
. Century's most beautifully printed books carrying 
- the mark of Le Chandelier .. Today, in America, 
O 
d 
business literature of enduring distinction bears 
another highly esteemed imprint: 
f 
“PRINTING by STERN” 
t 
a EDWARD STERN & COMPANY, Inc. 
1 - 
‘ Printers Since 1871 
S 
; SIXTH AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
5 


755 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Mid-year calendar now being distributed by 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland. 
This fifth in a series of lithographed calen- 
dars featuring subjects of T. M. Cleland, was 
reproduced in four-color offset by Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson, New York. The painting 
portrays through romantic form and treat- 
ment and |8th century winter scene in the 
north of France. Copies of the calendar 
may be obtained from the company as 
long as the present supply is still available 


fected by Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., offers a feasible and 
interesting solution to the problem. 


Hercules bases its reasons for print- 
ing its material for foreign use in the 
840-word basic vocabulary on the 
fact that ordinary English is now used 
more than any other of the world’s 
languages, and Basic English offers 
overseas traders a simple way of talk- 
ing about the goods they are offering. 
Then too, Hercules previously dis- 
tributed regular U. S. books for 
foreign usage, but they proved un- 
satisfactory because they were un- 
necessarily diffécult for readers with- 
out a complete knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 


The company hopes, through the 
use of this basic vocabulary, to give 
the facts about its products more 
clearly and with less chance of er- 
roneous interpretation by readers who 
do not fully understand English. 


The first book to be prepared in 
this manner concerns the company’s 
insect poisoning agent, “Thanite.” 

Examples of simplications are the 
substitution of “our own work of dis- 
covery” for “our own research,” and 
“use in any way that goes against the 
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patent rights of others” for “in the 
infringement of any patent.” 

This initial book will shortly be 
sent to readers in Latin America to 
test its effectiveness and interest to 
readers. 


Refugees from Salvage Drive 
Become Promotion Pieces 

Proving that a little ingenuity can 
put even antiquated advertising ma- 
terial to valuable use in these days of 
“make it do and use it up,” Denver 
Equipment Company, Denver, Col., 
has found a way to capitalize on out- 
dated memo pads. 

Prior to the war, the company dis- 
tributed leather memo cases as a use- 
ful advertising medium. A quantity 
of fillers, in appointment pad form 





(three days on each page plus addi- 
tional note pages) was printed for 
monthly distribution and use as a fol- 
low-up for the cases. 


In going through its stock room 
recently in search of material for the 
paper salvage drive, quite a number 
of these unused, outdated pads were 
unearthed. It seemed to Walter 
Schump, Denver’s advertising man- 
ager, that some better advantage could 
be taken of them than consigning 
them to the salvage heap since they 
were still useful for notes. His solu- 
tion proved effective. 

Now, in all outgoing mail where 
it will not raise the postage rate, these 
little pads are being sent to friends 
of the company with the rubber- 
stamped notation, “This is out-of- 
date. Can you use this during the 
paper shortage?” 


Judging from many favorable com- 
ments, the pads are serving a valuable 
purpose during the paper shortage. . 
and, at the same time, giving the com- 
pany some good publicity. 


Weatherhead Strengthens Jobber 
Relations with Bars and Stars 


As a symbol of appreciation for 
mutually successful business relation- 
ships, The Weatherhead Company, 
Cleveland, O., has established an Hon- 
or Roll of Weatherhead Jobbers whose 
association with the company is of 
more than five years’ standing. Over 
1000 of the 1800 Weatherhead jobbers 
in the United States and Canada were 
found to be eligible, with half of 
this number holding three times the 
five-year minimum requirement. 


All jobbers with the minimum five 
years’ service, have been awarded 
membership wall plaques of bronzed 
plastic, 10x14 inches in size with a 
chain for wall display. An individual 
plate carries the jobber’s name, and a 
removable, star-shaped insert gives the 
number of years of business relation- 
ship with Weatherhead. Honor Roll 
records will be revised each year, and 
a new “service star” sent to each job- 
ber accordingly. 


To give proportionate recognition 
to jobbers of very long standing, a 
special medallion-type service bar is 
added to membership plaques of all 
jobbers associated with the company 
for more than ten years. 


This new recognition has met with 
enthusiastic response among the job- 
bers, a large share of whom have writ- 
ten the company expressing their sin- 





E. A. Dunlap (left), manager of the Auto- 
Electric Service Company, Detroit, Mich., 
received a 9-year membership award to 
Weatherhead Honor Roll of Jobbers from 
C. V. Landwerlen, salesman for the jobbing 
division of The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland 
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Foundries Plan Immediate 
Postwar Equipment Purchases 


Three-fourths of Plants Expect Present Production 
and Employment Levels to Continue 


HILE more than 60% of all 

foundries plan to buy equip- 
ment for replacement and expan- 
sion, plants employing up to 250 
workers offer the best and largest 
market for postwar equipmentsales, 
according to a nationwide study 
just completed by The FOUNDRY 
magazine. Orders will be placed for 
a wide variety of equipment as soon 
as possible, with special interest 
shown in materials handling equip- 
ment, dust control equipment and 
molding machines. The study ana- 
lyzes these purchases by type and 
size of foundries and by geographi- 
cal location. 


Foundries employing up to 250 
men represent the major group of 
the industry, accounting for 89.5% 
of all foundries in the United States. 
Four out of five of these plants 


WHEREVER METALS ARE CAST... 


expect to maintain present employ- 
ment and production levels after 
the war, the report reveals, while 
about 35% of those foundries em- 
ploying over 1000 workers expect 
activity to continue at the current 
rate. 


With wartime castings running 
to heavy tonnages, foundry addi- 
tions have necessarily been made 
principally among the larger units 
of the industry. It is expected that 
peace willreverse the wartime trend. 


The FOUNDRY’S distribution 
has been carefully planned and 
built to parallel industry activity, 
reaching the vast majority of foun- 
dries in all groups that account for 
the major portion of production. 
Here is the most direct route to an 
industry where nearly 61% of the 
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industry's plants expect to purchase 
new postwar equipment. Tell your 
story in The FOUNDRY if you 
wish to reach a market ready and 
waiting to buy. 








The FOUNDRY’S new Postwar 
Market Selector shows you what 
kinds of equipment various types 
and sizes of foundries will pur- 
chase after the war. It will help 
sales managers and advertising 
men analyze sales opportunities 
in the postwar period. Ask your 
FOUNDRY representative to show 
you the Market Selector, or write 
The FOUNDRY for your copy of 
the Selector. 
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Wow Aiociated Cubiness 





WRITE THE IRON AGE OR ASK OUR 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE MOST RECENT 
“A.B.P.“ BOOKLET... “TRANSITION THEMES 
FOR BUSINESS PAPER. ADVERTISING.” 
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Letter fol, for You 


We at The Iron Age are happy to be members of the 
Associated Business Papers team. This active, alert 
organization contributes much to us, to our readers, 
and to our advertisers. May we remind you here of 


some of the more important of these helpful services? 


BETTER ADVERTISING 

The Association is most active in promoting more 
effective business paper advertising — in helping the 
advertiser to get a bigger return on his investment. 

Here’s evidence: Free work books for advertising 
planners, including the “Tell All” book . . . “A Guide 
to Effective War-time Advertising” . . . “Mr. President: 
Meet Your Advertising Manager” ... “Intensive Ad- 
vertising” ... “How I Hamstrung My Advertising 
Agency” ... “Transition Themes for Business Paper 


Advertisements” and several others. 
The Iron Age’s ABP membership helped to make 
these pamphlets possible. 


BETTER EDITORIAL MATTER 
The Associated Business Papers help us to do a 


better job editorially — brings us closer to Industry, 
Trade and Government through the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors, in which Iron Age par- 
ticipates enthusiastically and profitably. Other services 
that aid our readers through more effective editorial 
material include: A Clearing House for advanced pub- 
lishing ideas — and such group activities as the Dotted 
Line Club, Circulation Council and Promotion Round 
Table, where our staff can keep constantly in touch 


with the latest and best in publishing trends and ideas. 


“In Business Papers, look for the ABP Seal of Integrity” 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 


1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 Otis Building 
Chicago 3 
Franklin 0203 


c. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


R. M. GIBBS 
428 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 





—— 
be 


PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave, 
Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
B. L. HERMAN D. C. WARREN 
Chilton Building P. O. Box 81 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Hartford 1 


Hartford 3-1641 


% 


Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 











A Chilton © Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Bricks Without Straw 
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Sales Promotion Ideas .. . 





cere appreciation for this testimonial 
to a gratifying business association. 


Catalog and Booklet Review 


Title: Bulletin No. 25 


For: The Farval Corporation, 
Cleveland 


This 16-page booklet, newly pub- 
lished by The Farval Corporation, 
printed in three colors, is a graphic 
portrayal of the theory and practice 
of mechanical lubrication. It opens 
with a study of the machinery lub- 
rication problem and of the economies 
that are inherent in it. 

This information is faced by a large 
close-up of a Farval Manual Dualine 
System at work. There follows an 
explanation, by means of six cut- 
away drawings in color, of how the 
Farval measuring valve operates. The 
construction and operation of both 
manual and automatic pumping units 
are similarly treated. 


Title: Fine Regulators for Welding 
and Cutting 


For: Victor Equipment Company, 
San Francisco 


The new bulletin of the Victor 
Equipment Company features black 
and white retouched photographs 
illustrating the design and construc- 
tion features of certain types of its 
single and two-stage reduction regula- 
tors employed in the welding indus- 
try. 

By using full-page illustrations in 
this bulletin, one of which is shown 
here, the company deliberately dis- 
closes design and construction de- 
tails which it feels are too often hid- 
den from the view of the prospec- 
tive buyer who receives only written 
claims instead of supportable evidence. 


Title: Bricks Without Straw 
For: The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, O. 

“Bricks Without Straw,” just re- 
leased by Goodrich, is a case history 
of the crusade for an idea. Its 45 
pages, of which the frontispiece is 
illustrated, tell the terse and swiftly- 
moving story of synthetic rubber in 
America; of Goodrich’s part in de- 
veloping the first synthetic rubber 
tires for large scale distribution; its 
part in convincing government ofh- 
cials, 18 months before Pearl Harbor, 
that our dependence upon Oriental 
rubber was too great, and stressing 
the importance of sponsoring a large- 
scale program for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, thus creating a sub- 
stantial stock-pile of natural rubber 
in case our rubber supplies from the 
Far East were cut off. 
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It is hard-bound and printed on 
medium heavy white stock. Repro- 
ductions of Goodrich advertisements 
form part of the many two-color 
illustrations used to help tell the 
story. 


Title: The ABC of Luminescence 


For: The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York City 


New Jersey Zinc Company uses the 
abecedarian formula for the presenta- 
tion of an explanation of the prin- 
ciples of luminescence in this new 
handbook recently released. 

Discussed in simple language are 
the characteristics, properties, limita- 
tions and applications of the inorganic 
luminescent pigments, as well as the 
terms applicable to this industry. A 
number of tables and charts of nice 
simplicity are included to illustrate 
such terms as “the dark-adapted eye,” 
and “the decay of after-glow.” 

The first page of the book illustrates 
and explains the spectrum, showing 
the primary source of radiation which 
excites fluorescent and phosphorescent 
pigments. Also listed is the range of 
colors and degrees of intensities which 
may be obtained in these pigments. 

The company expects this paint to 
have many and diversified peacetime 
applications, and discusses some of 
its potential uses as a component of 
paints, paper, printing inks, plastics, 
and textiles. 

The booklet’s striking cover achieves 
brilliant contrast between dull black 
and sulphur yellow. 


Title: Kennametal Catalog 44 


For: Kennametal Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa. 

The new Kennametal catalog has 
modern-looking cover swept clean of 
all unnecessaries, done in yellow, black 
and white. Its inside pages retain 
that same appearance. Orderliness of 
presentation seems to be its outstand- 
ing feature. No fumbling is _neces- 
sary to find what you are seeking .. . 
that is eliminated by a pictorial index 
which illustrates the type of tool, tells 
you where to find it. 

Each page is devoted to three or 
four related types of cutting heads, 
showing retouched photos of the tools 
which give every detail of their con- 
struction, and their size ranges. A 
column at the side of each page illus- 
trates the applications of each tool 
and on the opposite page are individ- 
ual specifications and prices. This lay- 
out leaves no doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to whether he is ordering the 
correct tool for his needs. 
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readership means that your advertising is well 
exposed...90.1%of the subscribers say they read 


The United States News from COVER-to-COVER 





". . «- Read your magazine 
regularly and think 
highly of it." 


E. J. Engel, President 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM 


*"., . e It is a great in- 
formant, and many of my 
friends tell me of their 
growing interest in and 
the reliability they 
place on the news which 
they are being fur- 
nished." 


L. B. Neumiller, Pres. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


zine in its class." 


W. M. Dixon, Vice Pres. 
CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 





". . - I read the News 
each week with great in- 
terest. Personally, I 
think it is one of the 
best weekly newspapers 
on the market." 


W. H. Haun, Comptroller 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


". . « Look forward to 
its arrival each week 
with real anticipation. 
In fact I don't feel that 
the week has really 
started until I get my 
copy and get caught up on 
the news." 


C. E. Bleicher, 

Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
DE SOTO DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


", . « Like the magazine 
immensely and feel that 
it covers the news in an 
interesting and adequate 
way." 


W. W. Davidson, President 
DAVIDSON MF'G. CORP. 





". . - Read it every 
week." 


L. G. Bean, 

Vice Pres. in charge of 
Engineering and Sales 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 





". . « I read the maga- 
zine each week." 


D. C. Green, Chairman 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO. 





Every week and week after week the 
important news of national affairs is 
spot-analyzed in pictures, Pictograms 
and in simple English—clear, crisp, 
concise. 


. 





Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
in charge of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS — more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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How engineering|| 
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The third advertisement of o series 
showing thot structures ore con- 
ceived, planned and built from 
materials men know and have 


available. 
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g|brought water to man... 


It was the genius of the masterbuilders, their knowledge of new materials, the power 
of their thoughts and the magic of their minds that brought water to man. Before 
this, man had to seek it, and often fought his enemies to the death to hold it. 


According to Cicero, when Romulus founded Rome, 
“he chose a place abounding in springs.” This was as 
all men were compelled to do at that time, for there 
were no practicable means by which man could cause 
water to flow to him. 


THE FIRST AQUEDUCT 


But it was in this city of Rome, during the year 313 
B.C. that engineers first achieved a satisfactory way 
of bringing water to man. 

Because the springs and the River Tiber no longer 
sufficed for the growing populace, they constructed 
the first aqueduct which brought water from the River 
Anio, about ten miles from Rome. And they called it 
Aqua Appia after Appius Claudius 
Crassus, under whose direction it was 





This was how engineers utilized the materials they 
knew and had available, to bring water to man so 
that it was no longer necessary for him constantly to 
seek it. 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


Thus as the “grandeur that was Rome” was created 
by men who were engineers, so it will be for other 
cities, towns and villages tomorrow because... 

Engineers and constructors are now applying the 
power of their thoughts to the structures of tomorrow. 
For they are quick to utilize new materials and equip- 
ment. As new materials and products become avail- 
able, new structural designs will be developed for 

their incorporation. 





This is your Opportunity 


_ 
| POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS PROPOSED 


built. About 300 feet of the structure | SHOWING VOLUME FOR WHICH PLANS ARE 


was constructed on low arches above 
ground. The greater part ran through 
rock, underground. The tools and 
equipment being crude, the work was 
arduous and long. But as men learned 


UNDER WAY OR COMPLETED 


| 
; 
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Stotus of postwor plonning reported to ENR 
compared with onnvol postwor construction 


budget bosed on assumed National income of 


$!50.000,000,000 per yeor 
Uon. 1, 1943 to Aug. 3, 1944) 
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Get your product story to these en- 
gineers and constructors while they 
seek it. 

Do this in Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods. 
These two publications give you com- 





how to use bricks and mortar and to 
choose easier routes, their work be- 
came easier, and they were able to 
build more quickly. 

Nine aqueducts were eventually 
constructed. They totaled 230 miles 
in length, of which 30 miles were of 
masonry construction. 


| 
| 


Billions of Dollars 





LEAD PIPE USED 





Lead pipes, bent from plates and 
soldered at the seams were used to 





(Assuming that $1 of construction volume 
luces 1 mon-hour of labor, s on site) 


plete coverage of the most important 
buying influences working on tomor- 
row’s construction ... coverage we 
will prove by any yardstick you may 
wish to establish. 

.. There is no time for dawdling —act 
now! Write A. E. Paxton for “Budgets 
to Blueprints” reports of postwar 
planning progress. See for yourself 
what these engineers and constructors 
are planning for tomorrow. 


# Resulting «| 
4 Jobs 2 
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Millions of Jobs (man-years) 
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bring water from supply tanks into ENR Statistics are used by the Committee 


fountains and a small number of on Postwar Construction of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers to measure the 


progress of plans for post-war projects. 


dwellings. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


The avtheritative News-Techaical Publication serving the engineered construction indwstry. ABC 


Over 34,000 Paid Subscribers - 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


The only Picteré-News magazine serving the engineered construction industry. 
Over 22,000 Paid Subscribers 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 39] 


Industrial Design 


of that manufacturer could have done 
as well, will probably never be known. 
Maybe he never had a chance. He 
quit. But the general facts in this 
development are widely known, dis- 
torted perhaps, among automobile de- 


signers. They don’t like it. 


Give Credit Where Due 


In such situations, it is quite nat- 
ural that as far as the product engi- 
neers are concerned, the industrial 
designers are often behind the eight 


ball before they arrive on the scene. 
In fact it is pretty hard for product 
engineers not to be hostile. They 
have seen innumerable products “re- 
designed” by industrial engineers who 
merely changed a few lines, smoothed 
rough spots and then got the credit 
for the entire design. 

Things would not be so bad if it 
weren’t for the fact that there are 
too many industrial designers who 
know little or nothing about engi- 
neering construction and economical 
production methods. This certainly 
is not true of the recognized leaders 
in the profession, but a veritable army 





“know-how” 
makes 
“how=to-do-=it” 
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@ Understanding is perfect among 
members of a clan—they speak the 
same language. 


@ The “ how-to-do-it” editorial con- 
tent of AVIATION SERVICE Magazine 
is in the language of the “men- 
responsible-for-service” because it is 
the product of members of the same 
clan—men who own, fly, maintain, 
), repair and rebuild aircraft. Mechani- 
)) cal as well as editorial “know-how” 
creates genuine interest —estab- 
lishes genuine value for the 
unique editorial content of 
AVIATION SERVICE Magazine. 


@ In advertising your products 
for aircraft service benefit by 
the “know-how” that is genu- 
inely appreciated and sought by 
“men-responsible-for-service”. 
WRITE TODAY—for facts and figures 
on advertising to 
the aviation 
| service industry! 







Motor Servic e 





AVIATION SERVICE MAGAZINE 





549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ilinois 


By the Publishers of Motor Service Magazine — leader, > 
for 23 years, among automotive service publications 
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of artistically inclined individuals, see 
ing the profit possibilities in industrial 
design, hung out their shingles and 
sold their services at fancy figures. 


The undercurrent of _ ill-feeling 
among product engineers toward in 
dustrial designers might have been 
smoothed if it had not been for the 
attitude taken by some industrial de 
signers. These men seemed to be 
attempting to create the impression 
that the engineering design of a 
product was a subordinate problem 
that solved itself by the application 
of formulas. On the other hand, they 
tried to sell the idea that develop- 
ment of a product possessing outstand- 
ing appearance values was a mysteri- 
ous art possessed only by a chosen few. 


Many Disagreements Occurred 


Ill-feeling toward design consult- 
ants was accentuated in the early days 
by the pointless squabbles that devel- 
oped among industrial designers rela- 
tive to their respective capabilities. 
Many of them were not at all reticent 
about violently criticizing the crea- 
tions of their competitors. Thus with 
industrial designers divided among 
themselves and criticizing each other 
professionally, it was not surprising 
that many product engineers had little 
respect for industrial designers. 

The situation was particularly bad 
in the early days when so many de- 
sign consultants proved themselves 
quite incompetent. Although the 
number was extremely few it did not 
offset the bad impression created. Fre- 
quently the difficulty could be traced 
to one or two causes: (1) Either the 
industrial designer showed his incom- 
petence by developing bizarre leoking 
designs or (2) he failed to recognize 
the limitations of his knowledge of 
engineering construction. 

Frequently changes demanded by 
the industrial engineer interfered with 
technical construction consideration. 
Sometimes, under such conditions, the 
chief engineer and the industrial de- 
signer got into an argument that was 
never solved and created ill-feeling. 
The chief engineer rightfully refused 
to make the changes demanded by the 
industrial designer, while the indus- 
trial designer took the attitude that 
the chief engineer was attempting to 
hamper him in his efforts to improve 
the appearance of a product. 

When incompetent designers get a 
job it is practically impossible to ex- 
pect cooperation between the product 
engineer and the consultant. They 
do not even have a common language. 
And when the product engineer tries 
to explain limitations imposed on tech- 
nical , considerations it sounds like 
Greek to the consultant. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Here’s the point-by-point story:— 


@ Industrial plants buy for their daily needs from an Industrial 
Distributor near them. 





@ Orders average under $35, which means that the Industrial Dis- 
tributor is handling thousands of items every day. 


@ The success of the Industrial Distributor depends upon two fac- 
tors: (1) quick delivery from warehouse stocks (2) ability to find 
immediately suitable supply sources. 


@ To serve his customers, the Industrial Distributor must have a 
quick reference list of all supplier-manufacturers as he is buying 
constantly. 


@ The mid-December Distributors’ Guide issue of Mill Supplies is 
@ his reference catalog. It lists all manufacturers offering a Distribu- 
tor discount and is used the year ’round. 


A McGRAW-HILL @ You'll want to have the facts about your products presented in 


Publication 2 ; , . 
this important issue. Closing date is October 23d and your early 
330 WEST 42nd STREET ‘ . ‘ 
NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. inquiry is advised. 





' THE 1 a ep wy An i Oe INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
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INDUSTRY INFORMED ON HOW YOU CAN BE 
OF SERVICE TO IT. 


N our advertisements telling the advertising 
fraternity —and the manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies used by the textile mills of 
the country — about postwar sales possibilities in 
the textile industry — 

You will remember that we have, time without 
number, made the point that the requirements of 
demobilized soldiers, and requirements of civil- 
ians, the needs of the government for its standing 
army, the requirements of lend-lease and relief 
will create postwar demands for the products of 
the textile industry that will run up to a stagger- 
ing total. 

At the same time we have pointed out that 
equipment in the mills will be so worn and bat- 
tered that the greater part of the industry will 
need entirely new equipment to establish itself 
on a thoroughly efficient production basis. 

It is interesting now to see how interviews 
which our field research men are having with 
Fextile World subscribers in all parts of the in- 
dustry are furnishing convincing mill-by-mill evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the forecasts which have 
appeared in our advertisements. 

The mills of the textile industry are definitely 
planning postwar—they are definitely looking to 
the advertisements in Textile World to help them 
—they definitely form a receptive audience for the 
story of any manufacturer of equipment and sup- 
plies which can be used by the textile mills. 
Incidentally, one of our subscribers —the 
general foreman of a knit goods manufac- 
turer — frankly told our field man that be 


A MEMBER of THE ASSOCIAT 





was glad to give him the information he 
was after because he felt that later he would 
receive the benefit of our research efforts 
through the advertising pages of Textile 
W orld, 

The textile industry, in a word, represents a 
market that needs hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of new equipment and supplies—a market 
whose key men are studying what they will buy 
and from whom they will buy—who are reading 
the ads in Textile World for news of equipment, 
of materials, of supplies that will be available to 
them—a market that invites advertisers to explain 
in detail how they can fit into the buying plans 
now being made. 

Here are just a few items taken from some of 
the interviews referred to, which give you the cue 
to the kind of thinking that is going on through- 
out the whole textile industry today— 

“We are definitely planning postwar purchases that will 
amount to $250,000—will need circular knitting ma- 


chines, looping machines, boarding equipment—for re- 
placement and for modernization.” 


“We are contemplating installation of air conditioning 
and humidifying equipment—and our postwar modern- 
izing plans contemplate the investment of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 


“For postwar we plan to paint all departments be- 
cause we are convinced that better surroundings usually 
reflect themselves in the worker's attitude, his behavior 
and his productive capacity —this has already been con- 
firmed by our experiment in the weave shed.” 


“$1,000,000 is laid aside for postwar spending”. 
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“We plan to replace about 65% to 75% of the equip- 
ment we now have”. 

“We are doing some buying now but the real buying 
will come after the war when we expect to enlarge our 
plant and generally modernize it”. 

“For postwar—air conditioning — to solve our dust and 
lint problem and to make better working conditions for 
our employees; expansion of our lighting program; 
painting (we're going in for some of that three-dimen- 
sional stuff you people have been talking about in 
Textile World); electronics: infra-red drying.” 

"We will have to spend in the neighborhood of $300,000 
to Carry Out Our postwar program.” 


“We plan to purchase over $100,000 worth of new proc- 
essing equipment, as soon as we are able, for postwar.” 
“We plan to completely re-design our flow of produc- 
tion—which will involve the purchase of cards, spin- 
ning machines, napping machines, stainless steel kettles, 
etc. etc. 

“For postwar—we're planning to expand—and we're 
ready to go into this program to the tune of between 
$200,000 and $300,000 — We will watch Textile World 
very closely to ascertain what is available.” 


“For postwar we plan to purchase new looms—to re- 
place our old looms—we will need new motors 214 to 
10 hp—shearing machinery, extractors, dryers, skein dye- 
ing and package dyeing machinery—for our machine 


If you are not regularly receiving WHAT TEXTILE 
MILL MEN WANT TO KNOW TODAY, the monthly 
bulletin containing reports from Textile World Field 
men of interviews with men in the mills, a note from 
you will put you “‘on the list." 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street ° 


The Production, Engineering and Business Paper of the 
Textile Manufacturing Industry, penetrating all its divisions. 
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shop we can stand a couple of new lathes and gear cut- 
ters—and we're looking into infra-red heating and 
drying.” 

“We plan to buy another 250 knitting machines when 
the war is over and can get them— 


“We're studying information on air conditioning equip- 
meni—materials handling equipment— painting, etc.” 


“We. expect to install fluorescent lighting units—and to 
paint the entire plant on a three-dimensional color 
scheme.” 
“We plan—for postwar—to modernize our entire plant.” 
“We plan to expand our present operating facilities— 
and are getting ready.” 
“For postwar we expect to rearrange our whole mill.” 
And so they go—furnishing mill-by-mill evi- 
dence that the textile industry is planning post- 
war—that the mills are aiming to put their facili- 
ties into best possible shape to meet the problems 
immediately ahead of us—are hungry for informa- 
tion that will help them work out their programs 
to best possible advantage — 


Adding up to the obvious conclusion that the 
textile industry is “ripe” for cultivation NOW. 


A cue to you! Check? 
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NIAA Plans for 
Expanded Service 


Members of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association, meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, September 22 and 23, will 
have an opportunity to consider proposals for 
expansion of service based on a reorganization 
plan which has been considered by the officers 
and the board of directors for many months. 
The plans are so important to the future of the 
organization that they deserve the most careful 
discussion and consideration. 

Those who have followed the work of NIAA 
during the past 22 years, since it was established 
in 1922, have been impressed with the virility 
of the association and of the numerous local 
chapters which make up its growing member- 
ship of over 2600. Much of its progress has been 
due to the-keen interest of members of these local 
groups, which are largely autonomous in opera- 
tion and which through the work of their en- 
thusiastic members have made constant and val- 
uable contributions to the field as a whole. 


Because the NIAA and its chapters have been 
the beneficiaries of voluntary effort representing 
invaluable contributions of time and talent by 
members, and because some of the important 
projects which deserve attention in the imme- 
diate future cannot be executed on this basis, 
there has been a strong feeling that the financial 
resources of the association should be enlarged 
so as to permit the strengthening of the head- 
quarters staff. This would take much of the load 
of detailed operations off the shoulders of the 
devoted men and women who have carried on 
for NIAA so successfully in the past 22 years. 

We are certain that the membership of the 
association is willing and anxious to strengthen 
the facilities of NIAA for broadened service. 
We believe they would also like to see a definite 
program indicating the specific types of service 
to be rendered under any plan of expansion. 
With definite projects outlined and budgeted, it 
should be possible to determine the cost of the 
enlarged program and the increases in member- 
ship dues which would thus become necessary. 

Surveys have been made to determine the 
types of service which would be most useful to 
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the rank and file of the membership. The re- 
sults of these studies should be used as a guide 
in the development of the expansion program. 
Once the membership is convinced that the 
broadened services which are to be made avail- 
able to industrial advertisers are useful and nec- 
essary, they can be counted on, we feel sure, to 
approve a dues structure which will give NIAA 
the necessary funds with which to carry on effi- 
ciently the work of the association. 


A Case Study of the 


Economics of the Machine 


In planning an industrial civilization based on 
the greatest possible utilization of mechanical 
power and improved machinery, it is necessary 
to emphasize the importance of a fair distribu- 
tion of the products of the machine. In addi- 
tion to increasing the profits of the owner, en- 
larged production and lower costs should be 
shared with workers in the form of higher wages 
and with consumers in terms of reduced prices 
and improved products. 

Much of the resistance of workers to the use 
of improved machinery is due to their feeling 
that wages do not always rise as production is 
increased, and that jobs are lost without com- 
pensation in the form of increased income. Yet 
the record of the past shows that as mechanical 
efficiency has been increased, the share of work- 
ers has likewise risen. The history of the past 30 
years is one of constantly rising wages. 

As a case study of the economics of the ma- 
chine, readers are urged to utilize the facts re- 
corded in an article entitled “Revolution in the 
Pines,” which appeared in the July 22 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. The story is told of 
the substitution of machines for hand labor in 
cutting, loading and hauling timber for use in 
paper manufacture in the South. The net result: 
less drudgery and more money for the workers; 
a larger output of necessary timber, and more 
money for the contractors. 

It is stories such as this which prove the case 
for machinery—not only from the standpoint 
of the owner, but considered as a part of our 
economic and social organization. 
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In May, the question “What one magazine do 





you consider most broadly useful to you as a management man in 





business” was put to the presidents of all the companies listed in 





Poor’s Register of Directors & Executives. 


The survey from start to finish was in the hands 


of Ross Federal Research Corp. 


The answer was unequivocally “Business Week”. 


You have many Wy things to say to management-men 


- BUSINESS 
WEEK 





And one ® best place to say them. 


Business Week is the one news magazine which is all busi- Studies * prove that per dollar you can reach more (and 
ness, its editors all business writers, its readers all business more) management-men throughout all business and indus- 
men. Business Week is sold only by subscription. And Trend try in Business Week than in any other magazine. 


*Details will be sent to you on request to Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
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Basic Needs for Better Distribution 


Most people agree that the broad problems of Amer- 
ican industrial production have been solved. War has 
demonstrated we are able to produce more than we 
can use of most commodities. Consequently, in its broad- 
est sense, distribution and not production is the problem 
we will have to solve if we want to avoid serious political 
and economic trouble after the war. 

While most people are likely to agree that more efficient 
and economical distribution is the present major problem 
of modern business, unfortunately, distribution means dif- 
ferent things to different people. There is a great deal of 
confused thinking about it. 

Because of that, let's try a fresh approach. Let's look 
at the matter simply, without prejudice, and conceive of 
distribution as an over-all problem that affects everybody 
everywhere, and virtually every commodity. Distribution 
is not merely a local, individual or regional problem. It is 
fundamental to our whole national economy. If such is the 
case, and if we have in mind the greatest good for the 
greatest number, the core of the problem is very simple: 
how can we get more efficient and economical distribution? 

We believe three basic things are needed: (1) broader 
concepts of distribution; (2) simplification and standardiza- 
tion of methods and practices; (3) organization of indus- 
trial and mercantile groups for cooperative action in the 
interest of better distribution. 

The management and editorial staff of D and W have 
given this matter considerable thought. As a result, we 
have developed some very definite ideas concerning these 
three points which may be summarized briefly as follows: 


|. Broader concepts of distribution. Fundamentally, dis- 
tribution begins with the origin of raw materials and ends 
only when a finished product has reached its ultimate desti- 
nation, that is, the final user or consumer. Transportation, 
handling, packaging, warehousing, financing and marketing 
are all integral parts of distribution. A clearer understand- 
ing of the inter-relation of the parts to the whole is essen- 
tial if broader concepts of distribution are to prevail, and 
if the functions of distribution are to be appraised more 
intelligently and more profitably. 


2. Simplification and standardization of methods and 
practices. Distribution problems have always been indi- 
vidual for manufacturers and for most producers of raw 
materials. Consequently, no basic standards have ever 
been established in distribution in any way comparable 
with production standards. Until practicable standards of 
distribution have been developed in all industries maximum 
efficiency and economy of distribution will be impossible. 
It is generally admitted that distribution costs are too high. 
If they can be lowered, and a substantial part of the re- 
sultant savings passed on to consumers, to increase con- 
sumer buying power, producers and distributors generally 
will benefit also. 


3. Organization of industrial groups. To bring about 


broader concepts of distribution, and simpler methods and 
standards of practice, organization will be necessary within 
and between competitive industrial groups. To implement 
this, legislation may be required. With this in mind, we 
advocate the establishment of a National Institute of Dis- 
tribution (see D and W, Jan., 1944, pp. 27-30). We believe 
it should be founded and supported by national industrial 
and mercantile associations, collectively, for purposes of 
education, research, cost studies, planning, industrial co- 
ordination, etc., not merely for the benefit of separate 
groups, but for all industries, so that all of the integral 
parts of distribution may function more smoothly for the 
good of the whole. 

To aid in the attainment of these ends, we shall continue 
to publish constructive and informative material as con- 
sistently as possible; we shall search out new ways and 
means of fostering these ideas and aims, and we shall de- 
vote ourselves vigorously and conscientiously to do what we 
can to help bring about more efficient and economical 
distribution. 

We shall do this because we are convinced more efficient 
and economical distribution is essential, not only for the 
future of American business, but, for the welfare of the 
United States of America. We see enormous possibilities 
for the future. As a prominent export executive recently 
stated, “Nations will not only re-build what was destroyed 
during the war, but will build even more factories, railroads, 
power plants, roads and other sources of industrial strength 
in order to protect themselves against future threats of 
war. The more highly industrialized other nations become, 
the higher will be their standard of living and their demand 
for our products and their ability to pay for them. Aboli- 
tion of distance by the airplane is another important fac- 
tor." 

We agree with that opinion with one important quali- 
fication, which we have had occasion to mention before on 
this page. (See D and W, May, 1944, p. II). As the 
world's greatest creditor nation, we may find it difficult 
to export our surplus products satisfactorily, and meet the 
contingencies of a post-war world in which controls and 
subsidies by foreign governments are likely to be important 
factors, and in which formerly non-industrial nations will 
have been equipped with industrial facilities by reason of 
our unique lend-lease policy. However, if we are able to 
make American distribution simpler, more efficient and 
more economical than that of any other nation or interna- 
tional cartel we shall strengthen and consolidate our com- 
petitive position and, at the same time, broaden the scope 
of our opportunities. 

For that reason, as well as for the sake of our own domes- 
tic economy, we believe it is imperative for American in- 
dustry to tackle the problem of distribution with the same 
energy and resolution, and with something of the same 
urgency, that it tackled the production problem at the 
outbreak of the war. 
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| seems to me that you have very 
aptly broken down the problem of 
better post-war distribution into three 
component parts which are "naturals". 
Without your number one thought, 
namely, broader concepts of distri- 
bution, the problem could not be at- 
tacked. This then logically leads to 
a simplification and standardization 
of both methods and practices, which 
have long been the crying need of 
all forms of distribution in this country. 

These two ideas would, however, 
be of little value without your third 
logical step in the formation of some 
sort of National Institute of Distribu- 


100 EAST 42nd STREET 
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tion, formed by and supported by 
various industrial and mercantile as- 
sociations for the purposes of coordi- 
nating and onlelbian ideas on the 
subject to the point where steps one 


and two can be effectuated. 


lf and when this is done, the distri- 
bution system in our country will be 
able to take on all competition in the 
new industrialized world of tomorrow, 
in which all nations will be, to a de- 
gree, manufacturers of some impor- 
tance, and in which distances will 
have been minimized by air transpor- 
tation. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
A Chilton ® Publication 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 82] 


Industrial Design 
A Good Approach to the Job 


The other side of the picture is 
exemplified by the machine teol com- 
pany that employed a competent de- 
This man started in by 
frankly admitting he knew nothing 
about 


signer. 


engineering construction and 
that he could not do much more than 
suggest ways in which the machines 
might be improved. He went into 
the shop, put on work clothes, and 
for several days learned to operate the 
machines. He then had a talk with 


the chief engineer and his staff and 
pointed out features that might pos- 
sibly be improved. His angle of ap- 
proach was, “I don’t know if you 
can do anything about it, but if you 
could get those gears and levers out 
of sight of the operator they would 
not distract his attention and it would 
look better.” 

Soon this designer had the men in 
the engineering department competing 
with one another to carry out the 
suggestions he made. As the chief 
engineer put it later, “Even if the 
consultant had not improved our 
product one bit, which is far from 
the truth, his services were worth 
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many times what we paid him because 
of the great enthusiasm he developed 


among our engineers. He made them 
conscious of design improvements, 
they worked on his ideas and, what 
is highly significant, he gave the men 
the credit.” 


Consultant Should Work 
With Engineer 


It is regretable that too many man- 
agements and too many industrial 
designers do not have such an atti- 
tude. Smart managements do not 
hamstring their chief engineer and 
then bring in an outside consultant 
and give him free rein. On the con- 
trary, they give their engineer com- 
plete freedom, talk things over with 
him before hiring a consultant and 
then require the consultant to werk 
with the engineer. If there are con- 
sultations between the industrial en- 
gineer and top management, the com- 
pany engineer is always present. 

It is to the credit of industrial de- 
signers that most of them have a 
proper and healthy consideration for 
product engineers. They see to it 
that the engineers get all the credit 
coming to them and a little more. In 
fact one leading designer told me that 
it disturbs him greatly whenever a 
company advertises the name of the 
designer along with the product be- 
canse he recognizes that this naturally 
tends to create antagonism. 


One cannot blame a manufacturer 
for capitalizing on the fame of the 
industrial consultant he retains, nor 
can one criticize the product engineers 
for getting sore when they see adver- 
tisements giving major credit for the 
virtues of a product to an industrial 
designer. It’s too much like giving 
the landscape gardener credit for the 
architectural perfection of a home. 
Whether or not that attitude is justi- 
fiable is beside the question. The fact 
is that the attitude exists. The solu- 
tion is for manufacturers to give their 
own engineers a share of the credit 
and recognition. 


Blankenship Joins Johnson & Son 

Harvey W. Blankenship, formerly ad- 
vertising manager for Graver Tank and 
Mfg. Company, Inc., Chicago, has joined 
the industrial division of S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc., Racine, as saies promotion 
manager. 


Donnelly Goes to Gardner Agency 


Robert B. Donnelly, formerly  vice- 
president and manager of the Minneapolis 
ofice of McCann Erickson, Inc., is now 
in charge of marketing and merchandis- 
ing with the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis. He was for seven years 
associate advertising manager of General 
Foods Corporation, and for a time with 
Waitt & Bond, Inc., and Vick Chemical 
Company. 
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complete engineering description of 
1010 EMPIRE BULDEe Republic Steel Corporation’s new 
Way. 1944 


plant at South Chicago, it will have 
even greater-than-usual interest for 
iron and steel producing executives. 
This is one of the most important 
units in the DPC steel expansion pro- 
gram, and every steel man wants to 
know all about it. Therefore, your ad- 
vertisement in this issue appears be- 
fore executives who are exceptionally 
receptive to progressive ideas. 

If you have such a story, place it in 
the October issue of IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER! 
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Some 1500 extra reprints of the section 
containing the Republic story will be 
distributed, in addition to the regular 
subscription list which is recognized as 
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and steel producing industry. 


1010 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pena. 
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as to whether or not air 
conditioning (and its allied 
services) should be one of 
your major sales outlets 


What’s happening in the industrial and commercial 
air conditioning, heating and piping field today? ... 
What are its post-war prospects? . . . What types 
and kinds of products does the field require? ... And 
in what volumes? — 


~ 


These and other pertinent questions are answered 
in our new 16-page Market and Publication Study 
Booklet, “‘A Quick Picture.” 


Many manufacturers are taking action now to make 
air conditioning (and its allied services) one of their 
principal after-war markets. Does this market hold 
equal promise for your company... or your clients? 


We invite you to ask for this booklet, “A Quick 
Picture.”’ It should prove extremely helpful: first, in 
determining whether your present or proposed prod- 
ucts are adaptable to our field; and second, in charting 
the course which leads to sales success. 


Use the coupon below — or write us on your 
letterhead. 
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KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet, “A Quick 
Picture.” 


or Write Us! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 37] 


Future of Petroleum 


er yields and higher quality of gaso- 
line from each barrel of crude oil. 
Catalytic reactions may be precisely 
controlled to produce specific hydro- 
carbons. Furthermore, single hydro- 
carbons of high octane rating may be 
obtained. 


The tendency is to produce gasoline 
consisting of fewer hydrocarbons so 
that combustion can be controlled to 
a nicety for a maximum power out- 
put of the motor. The ideal fuel may 
be a single hydrocarbon with far 


greater power output than any gaso- 
line now in use. 

Combustion could then be con- 
trolled to an exactness impossible with 
the gasolines of today, which con- 
tain hundreds of hydrocarbons each 
competing for the oxygen available. 


Synthetic Rubber Is Here to Stay 


The petroleum refining industry is 
contributing largely to the wartime 
synthetic rubber program by furnish- 
ing large amounts of butadiene and 
styrene for the manufacture of Buna- 
S rubber, and isobutylene plus iso- 
prene, for the type known as “butyl 
rubber.” Acetylene made by the in- 
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tensive cracking of hydrocarbon gases 
and oils is a starting material for the 
manufacture of Buna-N rubber, and 
ethylene, also a product of cracking, 
is used in the manufacture of Thio- 


kol rubber. 


Hundreds of other types of syn- 
thetic rubbers are now being made and 
many are finding commercial use. A 
large proportion of these products de- 
pend upon petroleum as their source 
material. 


Compared to natural rubber, these 
new products do not duplicate it but 
they furnish materials which have 
superior properties for many specific 
uses. Synthetic rubber tires will have 
greater wearing properties than nat- 
ural rubber tires. Other special grades 
of synthetic rubbers are far superior 
to the natural product from the stand- 
point of resistance to gasoline, oil, 
and various chemicals. 

Even though the close of the war 
marks a resumption of the natural 
rubber trade, synthetic rubber proc- 
esses will survive the competition on 
account of the controlled qualities of 
their products. Synthetic rubbers are 
here to stay. 


Public Will Be Travel-Minded 


The impetus given the petroleum 
industry by the demands of war will 
serve to carry it over the reconversion 
period following the cessation of hos- 
tilities. The public will be travel- 
minded because of the restrictions im- 
posed upon it during the war, and 
there will undoubtedly be a large de- 
mand for passenger automobiles, 
which it is estimated will be down to 
a figure of 23,169,000 units on De- 
cember 31, 1944, as compared with 
27,669,057 on December 31, 1941. 


Prewar automobile manufacturers 
now making airplanes, tanks, and 
jeeps are already making plans for 
converting back to automobiles as 
soon as the demand for military equip- 
ment ceases. 


The automobile industry has ad- 
vised the public that the first cars 
produced in the postwar period will 
be 1942 models, and that their cost 
will be from 25 to 40 per cent higher. 
Need for increased economy will lead 
to the development of more efficient 
engines having higher compression 
ratios to take full advantage of higher 
octane number fuels. 


Greater Use of Airplanes Expected 


The cars themselves wifl be far 
lighter, and the many new products 
that have been developed by the 
airplane industry such as plastics, low 
weight alloys, plywoods, resins, and 
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Mr. Burr, commenting on 
the advertisement, says: 










In publicizing the unique properties of Santocel, we attempt to trans- 
late its engineering advantages into improved product characteristics 
for our potential customers. Because of its widespread circulation 
among important engineering, buying and distributing factors in the 


field it covers, the News plays an important part in Santocel business 
paper advertising.” 


policy. 


ORCHIDS ALSO TO 


oxy Westinghouse and Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
7 ae for an interesting visual of commercial air con- 
ditioning in the postwar era. 


exu-ys Automatic Products and Morrison Advertising 


Agency for a dramatic product-by-product pres- 
entation of the A-P line. 


White-Rodgers and Frank Japha & Associates 
for their splendid ad series depicting testing 
- procedures on W-R controls. 


Sue Crosley Corporation and Roy S. Durstine, Inc., 
for a frank, dignified, complete statement of 


-v-yg Brunner Mfg. Co. and Addison Vars Co., for 
§ effective use of dramatic photo and copy on a 
unique wartime use of Brunner equipment. 


TO 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


And Their Agency 


} 
\ GARDNER ADVERTISING CO. 


For This 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF 
PRODUCT APPLICATION 


ADVERTISING 
* 


Here, we present other excellent advertisements in 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
NEWS which received orchids in the current 
monthly ACRN NEWS-LETTER~—a digest of news 
information and timely promotion ideas for adver- 
tising managers and agency men interested in this 


-_ tS important market. If you are not receiving the 
ee te rr NEWS.-LETTER, we shall be happy to place your 
FRANCIS K. BURR gan nee nae TERE Tg tet ie thet Oe el ee a ‘ 
Development Dept. ect ent stereo Do fon name on the mailing list. 
Merrimac Division ee 
MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS, 
















AN INTERNATIONAL 





. ee 
eS. 


BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


* 
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glass cloths should be incorporated in 
the postwar car. 


Eventually, greatly increased use 
of the airplane in commerce, busi- 
ness, and pleasure travel can be ex- 
pected. Planes capable of attaining 
speeds of 600 to 700 m.p.h. appear 
to be in sight, since in the year of 
our entry into the war, there were 
planes flying at 400 m.p.h. and some 
planes had attained speeds of over 500 
m.p.h. 

Commercial transport 
convey all types of commodities 
ranging from day-old chicks to 
grand pianos. They will convey per- 
ishable fruits from the tropics to the 


planes will 





temperate zones, tools and equipment 
to various projects, such as oil well 
drilling, mining, etc., and engage in 
an unlimited number of other services. 

Eddie Rickenbacker estimates that 
fifty thousand transport pianes may 
be needed for the express business 
alone. In the postwar period many in- 
dustrial concerns will have their own 
airplanes for transporting personnel 
and merchandise. 


New Trade Routes Predicted 


Airplane designers are projecting all 
types of planes from the small family 
variety to planes capable of carrying 
as many as a thousand passengers. The 
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Get the night 


“~SX_ PAPER Manufacturing Market 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 


Pe j 
On the PULP and 


Every day we hear stories of the im- 
portance of paper and paper products 
in the war effort. Now it is said that 
peacetime production of synthetic rub- 
ber and other products may depend 
largely upon the utilization of wastes 
from wood and paper mills. In fact, 
waste liquor from sulphite pulp mills 
is now being used in the production 
of alcohol, lignin plastics, synthetic 
vanilla, adhesives and for other 
purposes. 


The above is but one example of how 
the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing In- 
dustry is growing to major proportions 
in the world’s future economic sphere. 
Paper and Pulp Mills are busy now 
and will continue so after the peace. 
Machinery, chemicals, equipment, and 
supplies are demanded in ever increas- 
ing volume. 


Covering this field, from an advertis- 
ing standpoint, is essential to manu- 
facturers of thousands of products. To 
become identified in this important 
market—The Paper Industry and Pa- 
per World magazine offers lucrative 
coverage, penetrating all departments 
of mills from top ranking executives 
progressively downward to skilled 
workers. Coupled with representation 
in the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
and Engineering Handbook, you leave 
no stones unturned for results to your 
advertising. Let us show you how well 
these two mediums blanket the market 
and why your budget should include 
them. 


SYMBOL OF INTEGRITY 


Being a member of The 
Associated Business Pa- 
pers, this magazine ren- 
ders highest service to its 
readers and advertisers. 








FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


CHICAGO, 5, ILL. 


range of tourist travel is expected to 
extend to all parts of the world. Plans 
are already being laid for regular pas- 
senger service across the Atlantic in 
planes carrying 40 to 50 passengers 
at a cost of $200 per passenger. 

The use of airplane in transport 
and passenger service will remake 
trade routes, since airplane terminals 
will not necessarily coincide with wa- 
ter terminals. The world will be 
marked by airplane service stations, 
and there is a possibility that airports 
will fix the sites of new cities. 
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From petroleum has come many products to 
help make the sick well and to keep the 
healthy hearty. Seemingly unlimited are 
the possibilities entrapped in the "Black 
Gold" at the end of prospectors’ rainbows 


For all the fuel requirements ac- 
accompanying expanded postwar auto- 
motive and airplane travel, the oil in- 
dustry has processes already in opera- 
tion under the stress of war and is 
ready to provide fuels of high anti- 
knock quality to meet whatever de- 
mands may be imposed upon it. As 
improved automotive engines are 
brought out, fuels of correspondingly 
improved antiknock value will be 
available. 

More Petroleum Products 

It can be anticipated that one of 
the postwar petroleum refining trends 
will be in the direction of producing 
more specialty products. Research and 
technological developments will con- 
tribute largely to this change. Gaso- 
lines and Diesel fuels will be higher 
grade and less of the residual oils will 
be used as fuels. A major portion of 
the expense of installing new refining 
units has been paid by the industry 
out of its own pocket, and the refiners 
will continue to operate them in the 
postwar period. Conversion of any 
particular type of refining unit to 
other service will be determined by 
the economies involved. 

Although there may be many shifts 
in the types of products demanded by 
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An Important and 





Significant Expansion 


based on a sound, tested concept of 





INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 








| Announcing the 


A. W. LEWIN Co. 


Industrial Advertising 
Division 




















NDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING, constantly being developed 

to higher performance levels by the A. W. Lewin Co., 
passes another milestone by establishing a completely spe- 
cialized Industrial Advertising Division in Newark, New 
Jersey . . . hub of the Industrial Empire of the East. 

By specializing in Industrial Marketing and Advertising 
governed by a policy of Advertising for the reader's benefit . . . 
not the advertiser's ego, and applying agency “‘tools’’ too often 
neglected in this field, this company has achieved outstand- 
ing results for its clients . . . is ready to provide the broader 
scope of industrial advertising service industry will need to 
meet the inevitably keen competition of post-war markets. 

All Industrial Advertisers will enjoy the added advantages 
of Market Analysis focused on the buyer. PLUS the services of 
recognized Product Designers for the cultivation of con- 
sumer markets, PLUS Public Relations Counsel by specialists 
in developing technical and plant news, PLUS the invalu- 
able assistance of a competently staffed Consumer Division 
operating in the New York Office of the A. W. Lewin Co. 

If you feel that you are not getting in your present adver- 
tising the far-reaching advantages of this new and broader 
advertising service, we earnestly invite you to consult us 
without obligation. 





Mercready Appointed 
Executive Director 


Widely known in Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing fields, Herb Mercready 
brings to the post of Executive Director of 
the Industrial Advertising Division, a rich 
background of twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence from creation and execution of pro- 
motion plans through the actual sales of 
industrial products. 

Ten of these years have been spent ia 
industrial advertising agency operation 
in posts ranging from staff member to 
agency head, two years in purchasing in- 
dustrial commodities and ten years with an industrial advertiser 
as Director of Advertising and Sales Promotion. 

In association with Leonard Newsteder, Director of Copy and 
Research and a staff of experienced assistants, Herb Mercready 
brings to Industrial Advertisers a sales viewpoint forcefully ex- 
pressed through skilled advertising presentation. 

Mr. Mercready was formerly a President of both the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and also the Industrial Mar- 
keters of New Jersey. 


Herb Mercready, 
Executive Director, 
Industrial Division 





Accounts we are now serving: 


Allied Electric Products « Automatic Winding Co., Inc. © Central 
Paint & Varnish Works ¢ Colonial Works, Inc. ¢ Driver-Harris 
Company © Eisler Engineering Company © Electronic Mechanics, 
Inc. © Eutectic Welding Alloys Company ¢ Federal Manufacturing 
& Engineering Corp., Microfilm Division © Irvington Steel & 
Iron Works © Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. « N. I. Malmstrom 
& Company * Middlesex County Industrial Commission © Scientific 
Electric Company © Screenmakers ¢ Sheldon Electric Co., Inc. 
Transmitter Equipment Mfg. Co., Inc.¢ United Electronics Company 


A. W. LEWIN Co. 


Industrial Advertising Division 


Member of the 
American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 11 Commerce Street 


RAYMOND COMMERCE BUILDING 


40 East 49th Street 


. Newark 2, N. J. New York 17, N. Y. 
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the trade, it is felt that refineries will 
operate at full capacity. Industrial 
plants will still require liquid fuels 
and lubricants, and an expanded Navy 
and Merchant Marine will furnish a 
for fuel oil. Experiences in 
world should 
teach us that we undoubtedly will 
not disarm to the extent that we did 
after World War I, and whatever 
portion of our Armed Forces are 
found necessary for the preservation 
of peace will look to the petroleum 
industry for their primary source of 


market 


the present conflict 


power. 


More Petro-Chemicals in Sight 


The pestwar period will undoubted- 
ly see an extension in the production 
of chemical derivatives from petrole- 
um hydrocarbons. The possibilities of 
producing special compounds from 
petroleum are far greater than from 
coal tar, even though it has been 
estimated that the latter raw material 
has served as a base for the manu- 
facture of about five hundred thou- 
sand compounds, including such items 
as dyes and pharmaceuticals. 


Petroleum and natural gas contain 
a wider variety of hydrocarbon types 








DATS eecee 


undeveloped resources assure 
her industrial future... 


For the past four years Canada’s natural resources of minerals, pulpwood, timber 
and water power have been expended and developed to a degree as never before 


Nevertheless, this huge output has in 
Canadian industry for raw materials. 


way endangered the future needs of 


Indeed, the discoveries made in seeking 


means to create this output have established the fact that this country’s industries 
are in a better position than ever to compete for trade in the world’s postwar 


markets 


C.C.A.B. Audited, Canadian Industrial Equipment News each month contains the 
very newest news coverage of all forms of industrial production. And it reaches 


the desks of those who are producing now 


If you get in touch with our nearest representative 


and for the future 


» will supply any information 


you may wish respecting this great reader coverage. Get in touch with him now 














REPRESENTATIVES: 


Howard Ely, c/o 


1.E.N., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
6th Ave., Maywood, lll. G. C. 


Hooker, 20 West 
Robt. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago, Ill M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. H. M. Schell, 
Los Angeles, Calif. G. H. Scoltock, Jr., 2202 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. G. Park Singer, Jr.. 3815 Chestnut 
» Whiteley, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. L. O 


‘ 
For Detailed C. A. Burten, 4713 Weodland Ave., Western Springs, Ill. 
Reference Data 
Cc. H. Helden, 1929 E. 
THE MARKET Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
DATA BOOK 
PR norco 823 Rives Strong Bldg., 
q Edition St., Philadelphia, Pa. H. 
Coburn, 85 E. Park Lane, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


AAVELID PUM LINI AT ARS GPGPU aS 


HEAD OFFICE: GARD 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK 
ENGLAND 


Bel, isle). | 


ENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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than coal tar, which contain prin. 
cipally aromatic hydrocarbons; hence 
the number of possible derivatives 
from petroleum is greater. Petroleum 
fractions contain practically every 
type of hydrocarbon material, includ- 
ing paraffins, cycloparafhins, and afo- 
matic hydrocarbons in the uncracked 
fractions; and in addition, olefins, 
cycloolefins, acetylenes, and increased 
amounts of aromatic hydrocarbons in 
cracked oils. Simple calculations based 
on the variety of starting materials 
indicate that a million new organic 
compounds may eventually be manu- 
factured from petroleum and natural 
gas. 

In addition to the large number of 
hydrocarbon compounds available for 
the production of chemicals, different 
petroleums contain varying amounts 
of sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen com- 
pounds, and these can be separated 


and employed in chemical processes. 
Varied Uses of Petro-Chemicals 


The use of ethylene, propylene, and 
butylenes present in cracked gas 
mixtures for the production of deriva- 
tives can be expected to increase. 
Ethylene is used in manufacturing 
vetraethyl lead for increasing the anti- 
knock value of gasolines, and in the 
manufacture of alcohol, ether, and 
acetaldehyde. Ethylene dichloride 
and dichlorolethyl ether are commer- 
cial solvents and intermediates, and 
ethylene glycol has already been men- 
tioned as an antifreeze liquid. 

Propylene is used commercially in 
the manufacture of isopropyl alcohol, 
which is a solvent in itself and a 
denaturant for grain alcohol, and the 
alcohol yields an ether of low-knock- 
ing tendencies in gasoline. Glycerin 
which can be used for the manufac- 
ture of nitroglycerin or synthetic fats 
is also manufactured from propylene 
gas by a recently developed process. 

While the butylenes are in great 
demand at the present time for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and 
aviation fuel components, there is 
still the prospect that they will find 
postwar uses as a basis for the manu- 
facture of chemical derivatives. 

The structure of our civilization 1s 
intimately woven with crude oil. Re- 
markable as the search and develop- 
ment to produce new products has 
been in the oil industry, it is but a 
scratch on the surface of the future 
potential. The number of new uses 
of petroleum is almost infinite. 


Barrow Made F & S & R Executive 

Lester G. Barrow, hitherto with Con: 
solidated Edison's advertising department, 
has joined Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc.. 
New York agency as advertising account 
executive. 
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Candid Camera catches A. H. Kelso, of the TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio discussing 
Tapered Roller Bearings with George Collinet, Purchasing Agent of Barrett-Cravens Company, Chicago. 


“The Purchasing Agent is Extremely Important in the Sale of 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings” 


~Says Al Kelso, Chicago Industrial Division District 
Manager. 

“The Purchasing Agent means everything his title 
implies. We of Timken have been working hand in 
hand with him — and always expect to. Our own adver- 
tising in Purchasing magazine has been a great help to 
us in the field.” 

Because industrial salesmen like Al Kelso have found 
that it pays to work with Purchasing Agents it follows 
that industrial advertisers should do the same! 

Tell your printed facts to the same men your sales- 
men contact! 


Paving the way for salesmen with the right advertis- 
ing in the right places is good business. The right place 
to get your story over to the Purchasing Departments is 
in PURCHASING magazine. It’s the one and only maga- 
zine that talks their language. 

For space reservations, write PURCHASING, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, New York; 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; Leader Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Company, West Coast 
Representatives, Mills Building, San Francisco 4, Calif., 
Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


A CONOVER-MAST 
PUBLICATION 
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Are You the Only One—Without a Postwar Plan? 





You, ‘Tell All,’ and the Midnight Oil 
Lunchwagon Ads with a Complete Menu 


@ THERE’S A VERY CORNY 
gag which we have great crust to 
reprint here, but the point is so apt, 
we'll risk it. 

Seems there was a guy who always 
drank too much whenever he went 
visiting with the littl woman and 
for days afterwards she wouldn’t 
speak to him. Well, anyway, one eve- 
ning, by sheer force of superhuman 
willpower, he stayed stone sober. 


Naturally, he was mighty proud of 
his accomplishment—so when on the 
way home, the missus, for at least fif- 
teen minutes, didn’t let go as much 
as “Lovely weather, isn’t it?” he sim- 
ply couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked. And then, proudly, “Why, I 
never touched a drop tonight.” 


“I know,” she replied, a note of 
sadness in her voice, “but at dinner 
you were the only man at the table 
without a postwar plan!” 

Maybe that’s a long way round to 
our point, but the truth seems to be 
that lots and lots of people in our 
business do lots and lots of talking 


about “Postwar Plans,” and from 
what we can find out, too few such 
plans actually exist. 

No, we’re not worrying about the 
General Electrics or the General Mo- 
tors. But there are so many more 
small and medium-sized manufactur- 
ers who, we're sure, haven’t done a 
thing. That is, haven’t done any- 
thing other than talk, and make some 
tentative kind of production estimates. 

If we were an advertising man at 
one of these outfits, we’d do some- 
thing about it. For never was the 
kind of mind an advertising man is 
supposed to have, more useful. Here’s 
a chance to do creative research—the 
kind of research that made General 
Motors’ famed Customer Research 
Staff—the kind of research that tells 
you what the market wants, how it 
wants it, what it will pay for it, how 
it wants it serviced. 

That’s right up your alley, isn’t it? 

In any event that’s writing the 
right kind of advertising copy months 
in advance. All sound product de- 
sign, all successful selling, all custom- 
er-keyed copy comes from the field. 


* “Man—the pictures are marvelous! Big—clear—swell photography—as good 
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as a picture spread in ‘Life’. Compact copy. We run up the flag for this.” 
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To say nothing of the thought we 
love to repeat and repeat in anyone’s 
. . + from here in, 


ear who will listen 





marketing experts (be their title sales, 
advertising, merchandising or what 
have you) will be worth their weight 
in gold. 
We can make anything in these 
United States. But who’s gonna sell it? 
Better get your plans in early! 


Postwar "Post-Mortem" 


% What goes for you, goes for your 


*% “We cheer this for timeliness, 
forthrightness, and just plain sense’”’ 
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MO OTHER ARRESTER CONSTRUCTION LIKE THIS 


it’s the Way They’re Made! 


That's Why L-M Lightning Arresters Provide Better Protection 
. « Require Less Replacement . . . Lower Arrester Costs 


LINE MATERIAL | 


= 


we ne ee tee 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS ~~ 


That makes 


course. 


customers, of 


this particular advertisement rather 
appropriate. 

The sponsor, SMITH, DRUM & 
CO. 


The headline, “POSTWAR ‘POST- 
MORTEM’ No. 6.” 

The story, “The poor fellow who 
waited ‘till after the war to order 
machines gets a terrible shock.” Sign 
outside of busy factory, with long 
waiting line of customers streaming 
out the frontdoor, says, “New Book- 
ing 12 Months Ahead.” 

The solution, “A 3-point ‘Peace 
Program’ for Textile Manufacturers.” 
To-wit—"1l. Make your postwar plans 
Now”—"2. Decide on new equip- 
ment needs NOW”—"3. Order your 
new equipment NOW.” 

For timeliness, forthrightness, and 
just plain sense, we stand and cheer 
B. W. Steele, McLain Organiza- 


tion, Philadelphia, for a winner. 
On the Rebound—"'Tell All" 


Pretty soon we'll have stuff and 
things to sell again—and pretty soon, 
if we don’t watch out, we'll be com- 
mitting all over again some of aver- 
tising’s expensive old sins. That’s 
why we don’t think it’s at all too early 
to dig out ABP’s old stuff about “Tell 
All” and really burn the midnight oil 
with it—because, not only have lots 
of us forgotten its basic values, but 
many of us are going to have new 
items to sell, or new sales fires to fan. 

In fact, a good way to plan any 
future product copy is to assume that 
nobody you’re shooting at knows a 
damn thing about what you’ve got 
to sell. 

That doesn’t mean that “Tell All” 
has completely gone by the boards 
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FEATURES THAT MAKE PERFECTION 


iN GOULD BATTERIES 


AGES SESS Ss ee 
GALLERY 


like the seal acts and vaudeville. Some 
advertisers are using it consistently 
today—and successfully, we'll bet. 
Maybe it would help to point out a 
few of them... 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS, INC.— 
“For Positive-Type Pumps as in the 
Zenith.” Three important advantages 
are listed in semi-display, with impor- 
tant details below each. Then, at the 
left, an important paragraph under a 
subhead, “Exact Metering and Pro- 
portioning.” The story is all here for 
those who need it. (See Gallery.) 

LINE MATERIAL COMPANY—‘It’s 
the Way They’re Made!” Subhead, 
“That’s Why L-M Lightning Arresters 
Provide Better Protection . . . Require 
Less Replacement . . . Lower Arrester 


COFFEE With CREAM 
Quickly Served in 


One Easy Operation 







“WE This is the Newly 
Designed 6 Quart 
Cream Container 
sow egels mode 

catirely of Steiniess 

Stee 


Newly 
Designed 
Automatic 
Coffee Creamer 


Seld on on 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
at » MEW LOW PRICE of $59.50 


Descriptive folder FREE om reque>! 
ALFRED BRUNDAGE CO. 


19 Union Street 
Newark 5, 6) 


— More Time Saved 


——~ Less Cream Used 


*% “Very much OK with us ...a 
very hard-working hunk of copy” 
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GRAHAM TRANS™ ONS ic 






Costs.” Then almost half this color- 
page is taken up by, “No Other Ar- 
rester Construction Like This” with 
four good pictures and captions to tell 
you why. Solid diet! (See Gallery.) 

REPUBLIC FLOW METERS COMPANY 
—“Can You Put YOUR FINGER 
on Potential Trouble Spots Before 
They Hamper Production?” Two 
pages here, pretty much all text, but 
nicely broken up with pertinent sub- 
heads: “Turbine Troubles?” ‘Pump 
Troubles?” “Effective Capacity?” 
Seems this outfit has been a conspicu- 
ously good “Tell All” disciple. 

LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY— 
“These LINDE METHODS Reduce 
Costs of Maintenance Operations.” 
Here a complete story is told in nine 
well selected pictures, each with sub- 
head and caption. Short-short stories, 
so to speak, on “Welding,” “Hand- 
Cutting,” “Gouging,” etc. 

FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY— 
“For most industrial, commercial and 
decorative lighting, FLUORESCENT 
IS BETTER. There are 2 Kinds of 
Fluorescent Lighting . . . for most 
applications COLD CATHODE IS 
BEST.” 

Well, you can bet your shirt you 
don’t go around making claims like 
that without giving the buyer some- 
thing to bite into—and there’s plenty 
here in at least a page of text. There’s 
an opening paragraph, “Here’s the 
Difference.” There’s two columns of 
type, side by side, one headed, “Hot 
Cathode”—the other, “Cold Cathode.” 
Then two very important paragraphs, 
“Federal Electric Knows Cold Cath- 
ode.” This is one of the most effec- 
tive lighting ads we’ve ever bumped 
into. 


BRIGGS COM- 


MANUFACTURING 
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~ER Here’s what if means to you, as an advertiser: 
fore 
Twe COPY AND SALES HELP: Remember the “Tell All” book... business in the country back up this statement with action, at 
but “Guide to Effective War-Time Advertising” ...’’Helping Re- every opportunity. 
sub- tailers Solve War-Time Problems” . and, more recently, Today, because of paper restrictions, many ABP members 
ump “Transition Themes for Business Paper Advertisements’? cannot run all the advertising for which they get orders. In 
ty?” Member publications were responsible for this material, of- circulation, too, there is frequently a long list of waiting 
icu- fered without cost by ABP to help make advertising more subscribers. 
productive. But not a single member has put a ceiling on the amount 
_— of help extended advertisers. Individually, and through their 
luce ASSURED READERSHIP: Here's just one reason why: Tne _ association, they are redoubling their efforts to be of greater 
ns.” National Conference of Business Paper Editors convenes reg- assistance. 
nine ularly in Washington and other cities to meet in intimate Because this work benefits thousands of business paper ad- 
sub- conference with business leaders and government officials. vertisers, by helping them geta bigger return on their invest- 
ries, Each meeting funnels vital information into ABP publica- ment, ABP members feel well repaid. It all adds up to better 
ind- tions that is nowhere else obtainable, and eagerly read by advertising —more advertising. And everybody profits. 
subscribers. Watch for the ABP symbol. It means measured values. It is 
— : your assurance that you are getting the most from your ad- 
d INFORMED REPRESENTATIVES: Salesmen for ABP mag- vertising dollar 
an ; g ar, 
IT azines keep up with the latest developments in every aspect 
a of business paper publishing through Dotted Line Club meet- 
in ings .. . and pass this helpful information along to you. This is the first advertisement that ABP has run in a long time 
1S that did not contain a coupon. It doesn't mean, however that 
4 we don't want to hear from you. A card or letter to ABP head- 
HIGH PUBLICATION STANDARDS: Perhaps you know quarters will bring any of the ABP booklets that you do not 
_ \BP’s doctrine ... “A national association of business pub- already have. 
like lications devoted to increasing their usefulness to their sub- Still available: ‘Transition Themes for Business Paper Adver- 
ia scribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return on their tisements" ... “Mr. President, Meet Your Advertising Manager” 
moe investment”. It is not just a hollow phrase. One hundred and rr oo | Hamstrung My Advertising Agency” . . . “Intensive 
C . , "He. ° , . vertising. ” 
ols twenty six publications serving virtually every industry and . 
e ) : ; 
the 
of . 
me THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
le. 205 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
hs 
th- A national association of business publications devoted to increasing their usefulness 
™ to their subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 
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PANY.—'Briggs Reports on One Bil- 
lion Dollars in War Orders—and how 
the money is being spent.” This is 
actly what the headline says it is— 
a complete report with figures, dates 
and all the rest. Very impressive. 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
“How Steel Stretches the Sylvania 
Line of ‘Complete Packages of 
Light.””” When the government re- 
leased steel again for fluorescent fix- 
ture fabrication, it enabled Sylvania 


FLOORS 


that 


“SALVAGE 


FUE (9) 
4-Wheel \\ 
Cutter 


to round out its line. This color 


spread gives all the dope. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORA- 
TION—"Features That Make Perfec- 
tion in Gould Batteries.” All right, 
maybe that headline could have been 
sharper—but you can’t escape 12 vital 
points running down the side of the 
ad. (See Gallery.) 


% THE PORCELAIN _INSULA- 
TOR COMPANY—“What’s behind 
‘RIGHT on the Job’ Service?” “This,” 
says a short hunk of introductory 
copy, “is a third in a series of adver- 
tisements showing how insulators are 
made by the wet plastic process in 
which all forming operations are per- 
formed with the clay in plastic form.” 

Man, the pictures are marvelous! 
Big enough, clear enough, swell pho- 
tography—as good as a picture spread 
in Life. And under each, in com- 
pacted copy, the particular manufac- 
turing process is explained. We go 
for this. In fact, we’re running up 
our “Winner” flag for Grantly Wall- 
ington, copy chief, Charles L. 
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Rumrill Agency, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Short Order Chef 

This is about little ads. We don’t 


write about them as much as we 
should—but that’s because there aren’t 
as many of them as there used to be, 
and because there are still too many 
“little stinkers” in the lot. 

so often heard, it is 
put together a little 
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GALLERY 


quarter-page than it is to let yourself 
go in a page or spread. We figure 
small ads are a lot like five-minute 
interviews, or that quick bite you 
might grab some time in a lunch- 
wagon. It’s gotta be “hamburger, pie 
and coffee.” 


% That sort of makes this quarter 
page of ALFRED BRUNDAGE 
COMPANY a good place to start. 


“COFFEE WITH CREAM Quickly 
Served in One Easy Operation,” says 
its headline, and there you have the 
story. There’s a picture of the gadget 
shown hitched to a restaurant coffee- 
maker, a few short paragraphs to 
tell you what it’s made of and how 
it works, an important item in bold- 
face at the bottom, “Sold on an UN- 
CONDITIONAL GUARANTEE at 
a NEW LOW PRICE of $59.50.” 


Then there’s also a parting thought, 
over in one corner, white on black— 
“Newly Designed Automatic Coffee 
Creamer—More Time Saved—Less 
Cream Used.” This is very much okay 
with us, and we nominate Alfred H. 





Brundage, the company’s owner, 
a winner for putting together this 
hard-working hunk of copy. 

Here’s a nicely-handled half-page 
signed by CALLITE TUNGSTEN CORPO- 
RATION—‘The unseen EXTRA qual- 
ity . . . that’s important to you!” 

Two-thirds of it is an eye-arresting 

black panel, showing a hand pointing 

to several product sketches, and an 
asterisk tying up the story of Callite 
service. (See Gallery.) 


To Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 


The unseen EXTRA quality 





And here’s another half-page that 
makes a very important point for a 
lot of people—What Speed Conver- 
sion?” U. S. AUTOMATIC CORPORA- 
TION asks and answers the question 
with one significant statement, “The 
same automatics that are now mak- 
ing parts for almost every type of war 
machine can also turn out an endless 
variety of peacetime parts for you a 
few hours after Victory.” (See Gal- 
lery.) 

Or take this very business-like sin- 
gle column of the UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY. Headline, 
“FLOORS that SALVAGE LIGHT.” 

Light-Reflecting Floors made with At 
las White cement help make lighting 
systems more effective. 

Floors made with Atlas White cement, 
instead of gray cement, salvage light 
rather than absorb it. This is shown by 
lighting tests in a large airplane plant 
where the white cement floor reflected 
20 per cent to 60 per cent more light to 
work areas than did an adjacent gray 
cement floor. 

There’s more of the same brand. 
See what we mean? (See Gallery.) 

As we said when we started this 
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—and you're “in” with METAL PLANT BUYERS 


Deep in the -heart of metal producing and consuming plants, the all- 
important processing goes on. Responsible for its smooth operation are 
those plant engineers and production men with engineering functions. 
MARS we call them (METALS and ALLOYs Readers) —in charge of processes, 
design, development, and the solution of engineering problems. They 
want to know about new methods and products. They 
figure importantly in buying affairs. 16,000 of them read 
METALS and ALLOys for aid in guiding technology today 
and tomorrow. Show them how your products will help 
when they're concerned with developments like these ... 


































BATH TUB FOR BARGES... Many Lcm-3 


hat PLASTIC MARRIES METAL...From now SPINNING IMPROVES STEEL... Many 
roa on plastics will aid and comfort metals; add metal parts are now cast centrifugally - tank landing barges built far inland must be 
rer- characteristics they lack. For example, MARS poured into molds that spin around. This performance checked before starting for open 


have originated door handles of die cast zinc 


MARS advancement makes castings that are 


water. MARS’ practice at Warren, Ohio, is to 















RA- alloy, covered with colorful thermoplastics,— cleaner and sounder, with fewer concealed test in a “bath tub’. Here, the barges go 

10n warm to the touch and everlasting. The rigid defects, fewer rejects. Radial engine cylinder through their paces. Welds are checked by 

The metal gives support to the plastics, which barrels, cylinder sleeves, pipe, bearing backs an X-ray machine mounted on an overhead 
= might otherwise sag under too much heat or —these “naturals” for the centrifugal process crane — one of only four of its kind in the 

a . . 

war pressure are economical to produce in large volume. country 
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4 4 TO 1 IN OUR FAVOR... that’s our edge in firepower on the Normandy front. MARS 

-~ did a good job to help bring about this superiority. They'll do a bigger job tomorrow, 

; meeting the needs of reconversion and peacetime markets. Be sure they know where REjINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

us your products fit in. TELL them in METALS and ALLoys! 330 W 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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This statement was made by Mr. D. L. 
Boyd, Chief Engineer of The General Indus- 
tries Company, manufacturers of a variety 
of products, such as electric and spring 
phonograph motors, small power motors, 
automobile heater and defroster motors, 
automatic record changers and recording 
mechanisms. They are also molders of 
plastic materials. 


Mr. Boyd elaborates by saying, “I think I can 
Speak for several of our leading men as well as 
for myself in stating that the advertising gets 
as careful a going over as the subject matter of 
the various articles in themselves. Although 
we do not always follow up immediately on ad- 
vertising that appears of interest, it has been 
our practice that after approximately six 
months’ time, any subject matter that has been 
marked by one of our engineers on a circula- 
tion slip attached to the magazine when it is 
first received is clipped and filed for future 
reference.” 


This practice found helpful — 


“The above practice has been found very help- 
ful to us in that the advertising, both current 
and in the clipping file, provides us with con- 
tinuous up-to-date catalog on products...” 


Another point to be made from this statement 
is the effectiveness of continuous, repetitive 
advertising. What would happen if Mr. Boyd 
or another engineer in his department should 





clip a “one-time” advertisement? Series of ad- 
vertisements from competitors would be filed 
away with the one-time ad. Naturally, these 
additional ads would contain more facts and 
advantages of the product. When time came 
for a decision, the company with the most ad- 
vertisements, information and data would have 
a better opportunity of making the sale. 


Take advantage of the reader-acceptance your 
advertisement has in PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING by giving “know-how” design data about 
your product. Make your ads “Informatise- 
ments”.* Tell your story with illustrations of 
products in performance. Show how it is in- 
stalled. Use graphs, tables and line drawings 
which are more quickly understood by engi- 
neers. Dig in your files and find out what has 
been done to improve your product and what 
your product is doing to improve other prod- 
ucts. These are the facts product engineers want 
to read. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING reaches the 
Mechanical-Design Field where technical de- 
sign engineers (engineering executives, chief 
engineers, design engineers, chief draftsmen, 
etc.) are responsible for the creation and de- 
velopment of their company’s products. They 
both select and specify the materials, compo- 
nent parts and fabricating methods necessary 
for the machines they design. Over 13,800 of 
these men pay $5.00 a year to read PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING. 


*““Informatisements” is the word given to PRODUCT ENGINEERING advertise- 
ments by Mr. Schirmer, Chief Engineer, Hoist & Crane Division, Robbins & Myers. 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


Where Tuformatisements” are studied by “industrgs biggest Cuyers™ 
ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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*% “Straightforward ... is just right” 
section, to make small space effective, 
you’ve got to stick pretty much to 
business. For example, this third- 
page of THOMAS & SKINNER STEEI 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. It says what it 
means, “To Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads,” and 
we can assure you that headline doesn’t 
mean a doggone thing to anybody but 
a textile man. Nor does the text, 
which gets going with Thomas and 
Skinner Slot Cutter. 

No need to send sinker and divider 
heads back to the factory when you have 
Thomas and Skinner Slot Cutters. This 
simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right in your 
own mill. And you can keep a machine 
in operation—with only the head you are 
working on out of production for a 
few hours 

That’s pretty good reading, we ven- 
ture, for the man—the fextile man 
with that kind of a problem. (See 
Gallery.) 

We go for this half-page of TH 
RIDGE TOOL COMPANY because it, too, 
delivers fast and on the nose. “Fast 
Pipe Cutting in tight places” is the 
headline promise—then a picture of 
the RIDGE ‘“4-Wheel Cutter” in use 
—then, in a subhead, “Needs only 
Room for Quarter Turn.” We have 
a hunch that last means plenty to the 
right people. (See Gallery.) 

SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION _ uses 
words well in this headline of a little 
column ad, “Here’s the ‘live voice’ 
DISC of Mr. Jones’ negotiations in 
Washington yesterday!” (See Gallery. ) 
a neatly handled, straight 
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*% “Reading this makes us feel that this is a grown-up business for men” 


black), “Presenting the New WILL- 
SON MONO Goggle—The latest de- 
velopment in plastic eye-protection . . . 
combining safety, unobstructed vision 
and the highest degree of comfort.” 
Then a very effective drawing of the 
product, and below it simply this, 
“Note these Advantages.” Ten terse 
statements here tie it all together in 
a sales-worthy package. 


""Names-We-Like" Department 


Along with Allis-Chalmers’ “Magic- 
Grip” Sheaves—and E. F. Houghton’s 
“Tissue-Thin” Oils we'd like to 
include KEUFFEL & ESSER’s “Ghost- 
Proof” Tracing Cloth. On-the-nose 
descriptive product labels are more 
valuable than you think. Anybody 
in the house got any nominations? 


% We like HARTWELL AVIA- 
TION SUPPLY COMPAN Y’S 


straightforward stuff—“NOW! A 
flush door lock for aircraft.” Big 
picture of product, three small pix 
identifying key features—‘Push-but- 
ton release’—‘‘Convenient grip”— 
“Profile of handle.” It’s handled just 
right—in fact, just right enough to 
rate the winner column. Creator, E. 
N. Badger of Foote, Cone & 
Belding’s Los Angeles office. 


We also like ALUMINUM 
PANY’S “The boss was a troublemaker, 
until .. . “—-and THE OSBORN MFG. 
COMPANY’s “Toothbrush for Gears” 
and CONSOLIDATED STEEL’s “60 foot 
washboard for butadiene gas” , 
and THE BAND-IT COMPANY’s “Easy 
to Fix as Bandaging a Thumb” 
(which in case you don’t know is a 
pipe clamp). 


COM- 





Boost-of-the-Month 


To LAMSON & SESSIONS, and 
more pertinently to John C. Ste- 
phan, President, Stephan WNa- 
tional Industrial Advertising, 
Cleveland, O., for doing so well by 
a bolt. Or, to use the author’ words, 
“It’s often the method of MAKING 
. . . THAT MEANS THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN DELAY 
AND PROMPT DELIVERIES.” On 
the left-hand page of this spread the 
two types of bolt manufactured are 
pictorialized—“Upsetting—one bolt 
per second” and “Milling—one bolt 
per minute.” Text says, “You can 
get this bolt, made by either method 
shown, in any quantity, from Lamson 
& Sessions.” Then it really gets down 
to bolts: 

Let us see what happens when you 
make a comparison of the manufacturing 
methods by which you may have your 
bolts made. 

If we make this bolt by milling, you 
are going to tie up a highly skilled ma- 
chine operator and his machine—both 
of which could be better employed making 
some vital part that can only be made by 
milling. If we make this bolt on bolt- 
making machinery, the process of upset- 
ting requires less personal attention of 
a skilled operator, manufacture being 
almost automatic. 

That’s all we have room for—sorry. 
We actually enjoyed reading the copy 
of this spread—even though we never 
have, and probably never will buy 
more than a bolt once every five years 
for that old screen door. 

Reading it makes us feel that this 
is a grown-up business for grown-up 
men, after all. 

THE COPY CHASERS 
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Metal Progress is the monthly magazine of basic 
information for the metal industry. Brief, prac- 
tical articles cover new developments in metals, 
their production, processing, fabrication and use 
. . . Facts essential to some 19,000 executives, 
engineers and production men—men who are 
your basic audience in any campaign covering 
this great industry . . . Start with Metal Progress 


in your schedule for the coming year. 





<s 


METAL PROGRESS. 
7301 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 3,0 
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THE IQ45 EDITION 


®@ The distinctive orange and 
blue cover of E-B-R is a fami- 
liar sight wherever electrical 
and allied apparatus, sup- 
plies, and raw materials are 
used. 


@The use of a Briefalog in 
E-B-R makes it possible to put 
product data into the hands 
of thousands of carefully se- 
lected users at minimum cost— 
and with maximum effective- 
ness. 


®@ Distribution is supervised so 
that unusual accuracy is main- 
tained. The list is carefully 
checked each year. 


@ In 1944, six hundred eleven 
pages of accurate, indispen- 





sable E-B-R information re- 
placed shelves of costly cat- 
alogs, saved manufacturers 
many dollars in catalog pro- 
duction costs and avoided 
much waste distribution. 


@ Reprints and preprints of 
your Briefalog in E-B-R for 
your own mailings are avail- 
able at rock-bottom cost. You 
pay only the cost of press- 
work and paper. 


@E-B-R is the only catalog 
devoted to electrical and allied 
products exclusively. It pro- 
vides year-round contact with 
prospects in the great indus- 
trial field through one volume 
... at one low cost. 


industries new 


[he year ahead will find new products 
men behind old desks... mew men in new jobs. It’s more than ever 
important that you put your catalog material into easily available form 
and distribute it to the men who need your goods and will use them 


the men who will reach for E-B-R'! 


THE STANDARD LOOKING-UP PLACE FOR ELECTRICAL AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
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LAST CALL! Give those men who plan, specify, requisition electrical and allied 


equipment the facts they need about your line! Do it without producing . . . 


without undertaking to distribute . . . a costly catalog of your own. Use E-B-R, 


the one sure, low-cost way to maintain contact with key buying influences! 


BRIEFALOGS 


The heart of Electrical Buyers’ Reference is 
the Briefalog. Briefalogs are manufacturers’ 
catalogs simplified and condensed. Designed 
by McGraw-Hill specialists in reference 
media, they yield the same information as the 
old-style manufacturer’s catalog, but with new 
speed and ease for the user. 


The entire front section of E-B-R consists of 
Briefalogs. Following the Briefalog section, 
is a complete Directory of Manufacturers, 
classified by products . . . plus a Company and 
Trade Name Index. Boldface listings in each 
refer the user to specific Briefalog pages. 


Thus between the covers of one book, the men 
who plan, specify, and requisition electrical 
and allied products find everything they need 


in making selections. 






Le 


E-B-R is distributed to 


Manufacturing Industrials 
Electrical Utilities 


War Group (Army, Navy and Govern- 
ment Officials) 


Electrical Contractors 


Consulting and Constructing Organiza- 
tions 


Electrical Manufacturers (Product De- 
sign Engineering Departments) 


Electrical Wholesalers 
Railway Generating Plants and 
Large Electrified Coal Mines 


Better plan now to have your 1945 line kept 
before the men who plan, specify, and requisi- 
tion the modern E-B-R way. Ask for booklet 
on E-B-R telling you all about costs and other 
details, or wire your space reservations. 





PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL + 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Diesel market has 
many ramifications. The 
marine field, for example, 
represents a market for 
Diesels plus an equally im- 
portant market for every- 
thing needed on the thou- 
sands of Diesel ships and 
boats in service. There- 
fore what is commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Marine 
Diesel Market” is in fact 
also the wmotorshipping 
market which embraces all 
phases of Diesel vessel con- 
struction, equipment, oper- 
ation, maintenance, and 
repair. 

Similarly the “Industrial 
Diesel Market” embraces 
everything needed to set up 
and run an industrial Dies- 
el plant. Typical examples 
of what is included are gen- 
erators, switchboards,  vi- 
bration control equipment, 
electric lighting systems, 
heating plants, fuel storage 
tanks, cooling towers and 
all the supplies and services 
required to keep the plant 
running. 

Two kinds of coverage 
are needed—horizontal and 
vertical. Our two maga- 
zines, DIESEL POWER & 
DIESEL TRANSPORTA- 
TION and MOTORSHIP, in 
combination provide hori- 
zontal coverage. Either 
will provide vertical cover- 
age, as for example, 
MOTORSHIP’S marine cir- 
culation. For blanket or 
horizontal coverage use 
both magazines. They are 
the only A.B.C. Diesel pub- 
lications. Their combined 
paid circulation is greater 
than any other Diesel pub- 
lication—their combination 
rates attractively priced. 


DIESEL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 














LETTERS 





TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 





FINDS MANUAL ARTICLE USEFUL 

To tHe Eprror: In the August, 
1944, issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, you published “Wartime Manual 
Techniques Will Make Postwar Prod- 
ucts Easier to Sell,” by Walter B. 
Wentzel. 

This was an excellent article; in 
fact, one of the best we have read 
in a long time and we would like very 
much to secure reprints if possible. 

C. A. STEVENSON, 
General Sales Manager, 
The Heinn Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
—_ 


AND CERTAINLY IT WAS 

To tHE Eprror: I have just looked 
through the August issue of INpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING—and certainly it 
is a wartime product. 

Of course you have plenty of good 
company but it seems to me that we 
would all be better off if we agreed 
to narrow our columns, decrease our 
7x10 advertisements by at least one- 
half inch both ways, and maintain our 
institutional values. 

KeitH J. Evans, 
Advertising Manager, 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

Editor's Note: The criticism of the August 
ssue of IM is very much in order, even 
though this was an emergency situation and 
not an indication of a change in our basic 
format. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING . will 
maintain the quality of its paper as long as 
ts mill is able to supply that paper. 


INSPIRATION POINT 

To tHe Eprror: I want to take 
time out to congratulate you and 
thank you for publishing one of the 
finest marketing magazines in indus- 
try today. 

It is really an inspiration to read 
and study the articles in your paper. 
They are written by men who talk 
my language. They do not beat 
around the bush with a lot of vague 
theories on the art of advertising and 
selling. They get right down to brass 
tacks and frankly “Tell All!” about 
their views on the subject they are 
discussing. 

When I need an inspiration for a 
new advertisement, I review copies of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and apply 
some of their ideas to our industry. 


It is always good for several good 
inspirations. 
O. J. ELLERTSON, 
Advertising Manager, 
Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
—— 
MORE LAURELS 


To tHe Eprror: My congratula- 
tions on your new cover design and 
general layout of INDUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. It is a noteworthy improve- 
ment, and in step with the caliber 
of the editorial content. 

T. D. DuPLANTIER, 

Promotion Manager, Engineering 

News-Record, and 
Construction Methods 


To tHe Eprror: I'd just like to 
say that although your July issue was 
good, the August issue is far better. 

If you can keep anywhere near the 
present level, I think you will have 
the outstanding advertising publica- 
tion. 

Witvarp M. Fox, 
Research Director, 
United Wallpaper Factories, Inc., 
Chicago. 


To tHe Eprror: I am inspired to 
write just a quick note of apprecia- 
tion for the rejuvenation which has 
been given INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

The cover design is a distinct im- 
provement and one cannot help notic- 
ing an enlivening of typography, lay- 
out and make-up throughout the book. 
Several others here have commented 
about the noticeable improvement, too. 

B. G. Witey, 
Promotion Manager, Factory. 
ncniialiiciman 
FACE-LIFTING INDUSTRIAL ADS 

To THE Eprror: More than a glim- 
mer of hope appears on the business 
paper advertising horizon with INpus- 
TRIAL MaRKETING publishing the 
Chenault article, “Must Industrial 
Advertising Wear Overalls?” (May, 
1944, page 43); The Copy Chasers 
handling a full installment on idea 
copy, and IM even classing up its 
own cover design. 

It has seemed almost that the ma- 
jority of business paper advertisers 
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When a coal mine has given up its and the need for new mines to tap >) 
one crop, it is closed and the own- more of our country’s 3,000 year Month after month, the coal industry's 
ers open new mines. supply is increasing. This need will operating, administrative and purchas- 


ing officials look to COAL AGE for 


Var calle for onerati +t continue to grow as coal enters the ' 
War calls for operation of most e to grow as coal enters the eutherttative end practiest help fer 


mines on a schedule of around 100 postwar period of new demand. their everyday problems. They read the 


more working days per year than fyery mine opening calls for the selling messages of COAL AGE edver- 

r ‘ - ‘ F tisers, too, as part of their business. 
normal, plus greatly increased purchase of the best equipment Proof? 26 leading manufacturers of 
double- and triple-shifting. It is that can be bought—and every aap CUS Serer vow 
. : ‘ Age's first issues in 1911, and have 
hastening the exhaustion of coal mine needs plenty of it. Let the cestibaiaiil titan alias eee ditainc aa 
reserves in present mines. Many COAL AGE Market Research more have been steady advertisers for 


— — . 10, 15 of 20 years. 
have already closed. Department give you facts on the ail 








So there is no over-capacity NOW, market for your products. . on 


Cobh « 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 








~ 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 
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The Story Behind Metal-Working’s 
/E 
TOP CIRCULATION CURV 


SELECTIVITY _... 


erage concentrated among 
major buying influences. 





78% of circulation to companies, pro. 
io + () ms t — American Machin. Prietors, Managers and manufacturing 

yp executives — currently the top buying 
&roup. Balance distributed among 
other technical men on the way up — 
fomorrow’s executives. 





g industry... 
now almost 50% of all manufac- 
turing activity, 

ee ; , . As shown by American Machinist's 
Transportation “quipment, parts, ac- series of city Surveys of 6% of the 
eRe ag. food and farm machinery; industry, coverage of Metal-Working 
household €quipment and appliances ; buying power is Over 90% on a basic 
“Sastruction, me ning & power — either of workers or horsepower, 
ment; electrical ©quipment; process. 
ing and Seneral industria] equipment: 
business machines and appliances; 
metal-fabricating machinery ; army 
arsenals, navy yards, air bases: tools, 
machinery components & smal] metal 
Parts; machine Shops in non-metal.- 
working plants, contract work shops, 
tool and die Shops. 





‘cations devoted 
: ° publications 
. ciation of business i nd help- 
A national aa usefulness to their prepregs 
to Pe we get a bigger return on their i 
ing adve 


“In Business Papers . . . Look 
for this Seal of Integrity.” 





Now 24,146 ABC (average 
net paid first six months 


1944) — 
) largest by several 


Total readership 


— estimated 


fr 
om numerous Sutveys of 


thousands of an thousands of per 


the field. 


sonal sub. 


etc, 


Y Paper in 


es, 


Total distribution — —conservatiy 


ely estimated 


25,8 
21. at Well over 100,000 


What American Machinist's cir- 
culation curve really looks like. A publication’s circulation is the very 
root of its strength, the first considera- 
tion of its advertisers. Even in the face 
of paper cuts, American Machinist has 


during the war years steadfastedly main- 








tained and even increased the number 
of copies available to subscribers, believ- 
ing this to be a responsibility to readers 
and advertisers alike. It is a healthy cir- 
culation —all bought and paid for. It re- 
flects the vigor of the industry and the 
soundness of top-flight editorial content. 
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. AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Covers Metal-Working Management 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
ABC- ABP 


























TODAY -—the thousands of small 
warcraft, the thousands of young 
Americans who are operating them 
through dangerous waters are mak- 
ing an invaluable contribution to 
Victory. 





TOMORROW -the great, billion- 
dollar yachting industry will make 
an equally great contribution to 
better living for thousands of Amer- 
icans who for the first time will want 
to enjoy—and who will be able 
to enjoy—America’s great leisure 
sport. Its highly developed mass 
production techniques, its enor- 
mously expanded facilities will ca- 
ter to new thousands who will have 
learned the thrill of owning their 
own boats. 


This is the great market culti- 
vated by hundreds of adver- 
tisers who have raised adver- 
tising volume to a record high 
with regular schedules in 


a 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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have considered the virtue of their 
pages to be in direct ratio to grub- 
biness of presentation. Some indus- 
trial advertising agencies still turn 
out work that has the level of graphic 
excellence and copy sparkle of a third- 
rate obituary notice, despite (as Mr. 
Chenault points out) the fact that 
the readership is actually of a higher 
level than in any other branch of 
advertising; despite, also, the fact 
that these same advertisers are often 
immaculately careful about the ap- 


/pearance of their offices, buildings, 
‘often even streamlining the heavy 


machinery they manufacture. 

While every conceivable aspect of 
business paper advertising has been 
thoroughly discussed, analysed and 


| digested in meetings of formal indus- 


trial advertising groups, there is no 
noticeable attention whatsoever paid 
to idea approach and appearance. 
Factual value and technical accu- 
racy are certainly not at variance 
with pleasing presentation. On the 
contrary, there is every relationship 
between the two. It is the grubby, 
harassed-looking, muddled layout and 
the copy that assumes readership by 
disregarding attention value, that is 


thoroughly impractical and does little 


or nothing cumulatively for its spon- 
sor. It fails to create a company or 


product personality—unless it may 
| be a negative one. 
§ 


Graphic improvement _ certainly 
does not necessarily mean four-color 
scenics, series of gallery style oil 
paintings, leg art or cheesecake in 
general, or child cuties. It most cer- 
tainly doesn’t mean abstract surreal- 
ism. It does mean just plain good 
taste and skilful use of attention 
approach. 

We can’t assume that we have 
ready-made readership anywhere—in 
any medium—without reaching out 
for that readership. Even the most 
enthusiastic customer isn’t quite as 
interested in our products as we are 
ourselves. Ordinarily, he doesn’t pant 
through a business paper searching for 
our message. 

More power to every effort in the 
trade and industrial advertising field 
to give business paper advertising 
(and incidentally, many business pa- 
pers themselves) a general face-lifting. 

Matcoim G. Lunp, 
Advertising Director, Perfex 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Weinholtz Joins Y&R 


Harold E. Weinholtz, formerly with N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, has 


| joined the staff of Young and Rubicam, 


Inc., New York. He will devote his ef- 


| forts to the handling and placing of ex- 
| port advertising. 





Warren C. Platt 


Business Paper Editor 
Made War Correspondent 


Precedent-shattering in the annals 
of business paper history is the recent 
authorization by the U. S. War De- 
partment making Warren C. Platt, 
editor, National Petroleum News, a 
fully-accredited war correspondent. 

To take full advantage of all oppor- 
tunities offered by his new assign- 
ment, Mr. Platt will visit many of the 
combat areas in the European theater 
gathering first-hand information on 
the uses of petroleum products by 
military personnel, meeting and talk- 
ing with men who are working closely 
with petroleum supply and service. 


September Is ABP Month 


To reémphasize the importance of 
membership in the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, a large number of pub- 
lisher members will, in their own ad- 
vertising during September, tell why 
they are members of ABP. 

For many years, ABP has devoted 
its resources and energies toward 
helping advertisers do a better job in 
the space they buy in business papers. 
Some of the specific aids which it de- 
veloped, will readily be recalled: 

“Tell All”; “A Guide to Effective 
Wartime Advertising”; “Mr. Presi- 
dent: Meet Your Advertising Man- 
ager”; “How I Hamstrung My Ad- 
vertising Agency”; “Intensive Ad- 
vertising,” and “Transition Themes 
for Business Paper Advertisements.” 

Evidence of advertisers’ interest in 
the programs of ABP is found in their 
requests for copies of literature. To 
date, more than 28,000 inquiries have 
been received asking for 39,800 copies 
of the booklets. 
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WHOS WHO AROUND AIRPORTS 





AIRPORT MANAGERS 


Approve and specify 
purchases for operations 
and field 
maintenance. 








FIXED BASE OPERATORS 


Distribution headquarters for 
all aviation products 

and services at 

airports. 


a 


a 
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SALES SERVICE 












COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Great and growing market 
for maintenance and 
servicing equipment. 








MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 


Initiate, and appropriate for, 
airport and airpark 
construction 

and expansion. 















CAA AND STATE 
AIR OFFICIALS 


Key governing 
authorities for 
airport development 
and operation. 
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AIRPORTS 


THE HAIRE PUBLISHING CO., 1170 Broadway, New York 1 <a 
Publishers of AVIATION EQUIPMENT, AVIATION EQUIPMENT REDBOOK, AIRPORTS DIRECTORY 


AIRPORTS AND THE AIRPORTS MARKET 


These 5 factors comprise the rich, 
growing airports market, and AIR- 
PORTS is the only publication which 
adequately and exclusively serves all 5. 
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Plan a marketi 





The production men are ready with better 
ways to make things. Are the marketing 
men ready with better ways to sell things? 


When your change-over to peace produc- 
tion starts, your sales representatives will 


/] need help to penetrate that shell around 
pmmssanaaianaa naan rot np pts ol a 


been able to devise. Of course you will 
have broken the ground with advertising. 
That will tell a lot of people who you are 
and what you make. Also, it will produce 
some leads. And you can turn some of 
these leads into orders. That’s good, as far 
as it goes. But it is only what you and 
many of your competitors have been 
doing for years. 


Meanwhile, some of your competitors have 
decided that it costs too much to get or- 
ders this way. So instead of just putting 
more energy into the old marketing play, 
they areusing a new and moreeffective play. 
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hange-over too 


The feature of the new play is smart hand- 
ling of the catalog. Through the agency of 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, they anchor a 
catalog in the office of each important 
prospect. Then whenever their advertising 
stirs up interest, the catalog is right on the 
job to supply the “further details” in- 
stantly, without a moment’s delay. Their 
salesmen are more often invited to call by 
prospects who have studied these details 
and are ready to talk business. 


Thus the catalog is put to work in such a 
way that it can make a really effective con- 
tribution to marketing—something it 
never could do when used mainly as bait 
for inquiries. 


Some 1,600 companies who sell materials, 
‘quipment and services to industry now 
employ Sweet’s Catalog Service as a cen- 
tral agency for the maintenance of special- 
zed catalogs in selected offices represent- 
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ing highest buying power. The catalogs of 
Sweet’s clients are distributed, perma- 
nently filed in advance, in one or more of 
the seven Sweet’s Files which serve indus- 
try’s seven major market groups in the con- 
struction, power and manufacturing fields. 


The current files contain more than 3,000 
specially designed catalogs totalling over 
15,000 pages of organized product in- 
formation. The distribution of the Sweet’s 
Files covers 80,000 offices in which they 
are used, according to the best obtainable 
information, by more than 400,000 
individuals. 


For further information on the 
Sweet’s Files, please consult the 1944 
Market Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 W. Fortieth St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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MECHANNIE 
WANTS TO 
BUY! 


And your equipment may 
meet his needs. 

Coal 
vital need of all kinds of 


producers are in 


equipment and _ supplies. 
Their war responsibility is 
to produce again this year 
(as in 1943) the greatest 
coal tonnage in American 
history. Priorities are re- 
laxed, the need is great, and 
your equipment may be ap- 
plicable. 

Coal also offers an excel- 
lent postwar market — one 
involving heavy expendi- 
tures for equipment and 
supplies—a program to be 
put into immediate effect 
since no reconversion is 
necessary. 

We will be glad to fur- 
nish a complete picture of 
the market offered by the 
industry 


coal production 


upon request. 
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COAL 


A $250,000,000 INDUSTRY 


MECHANIZATION, INC. 
406 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The MAGAZINE of MODERN COAL 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





The Trouble with 
Advertisements 

I have just had a long argument with 
our advertising agency. While they have 
an industrial advertising division, most of 
their work is in the general field and, 
consequently, they are always trying to 
feature pretty girls in our advertising 
when they are more or less irrelevant. 

What can we do to get them to 
come down into our brass-tacks industrial 
advertising atmosphere and go to work 
for us? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

We appreciate your problem. In 
talking with many advertising man- 
agers over a period of years, we get 
the impression they either think their 
agency is too industrial-minded or 
not enough so, as the case may be. 
If anyone will take the time to finger 
through the average number of mag- 
azines going to industry, we think 
they will come to the conclusion that 
whether or not a pretty girl is used, 
certainly something more is needed in 
the form of better attention arrestors. 

On the other hand, it is equally bad 
taste to bring in any outside factor, 
no matter how interesting, if it does 
not properly apply to the business at 
hand. 

So all good industrial advertisers 
continue to struggle to develop in- 
terest through pictures and headlines, 
but it is necessary to stay fairly close 
to your business if your advertise- 
ment is going to advance the cause 
of your business. Anyone can write 
about it but few advertisers consist- 
ently achieve it. 


Direct Mail Now? 


During this war period we have car- 
ried on our business paper advertising 
but have used practically no direct mail. 
I am trying to get some direct mail in- 
cluded in our budget for this fall and 
early next year and would like to have 
some comments on what other advertisers 
are doing along this line. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

It is true that many concerns have 
greatly reduced or eliminated their 
direct mail during the war period. 
This is largely because most com- 
panies have used direct mail for prod- 
uct advertising and selling, and not 
for continuing goodwill and institu- 
tional purposes. 


During the war period, however, 
some companies have taken their direct 
mail budget, converted it to service, 
instructional, and goodwill literature. 


There is no reason why direct mail 
cannot be used for abstract selling 
of the company and goodwill build- 
ing as well as to sell the company’s 
product. The form may change— 
for instance, you may want a 16 or 
24-page booklet instead of a 4 or 8- 
page folder or broadside, but still all 
this may continue to be classified as 
direct mail. 

Certainly during the period imme- 
diately ahead, you should begin the 
development of a direct mail pro- 
gram if you do not already have one 
established. Its immediate objective, 
of course, will entirely depend upon 
the task that needs to be done. One 
company has sent a news message on 
a government postcard every week to 
its customers and prospects. Another 
has sent a four-page folder every 
month talking about and building up 
the industry of which it is part. Still 
another has issued a Washington news 
bulletin and another has merchan- 
dised its business paper advertising. 


Office Bulletins 


We are in the midst of discussion of 
the subject of office bulletins. The ad- 
vertising department has always main: 
tained that we should have a standard 
system for general executive bulletins and 
instructions and that the sales department 
should have the same. 

However, most anyone can issue a 
bulletin—they are not numbered—and no 
one ever knows what the past ruling or 
discussion is on this or that matter of 
importance. 

What are other companies doing? Has 
the advertising manager a chance to help 
here? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Many companies like your own are 
known to have rather lax bulletin 
systems. On the other hand, a few 
companies have very elaborate meth- 
ods that seem quite unnecessary. A 
middle-of-the-road position is certainly 
most desirable. While the advertis- 
ing manager may urge and develop 4 
system, it is usually best handled by 
general management or office man- 
agement on general bulletins, and 
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Temper-testing obstacles won’t thwart your 
progress when industrial America surges into the 
“course” of postwar activity if you let Plant- 
Production Directory “drive” your product story 
straight to the attention of industrial buyers. 
Here’s an effective, forceful carrier that’s bound 
to get the “right-of-way” because Plant-Produc- 
tion Directory is industry’s accepted source of 


reliable buying information. 


Changing markets, constantly seeking new ave- 
nues of supply, have emphasized the need of up- 
to-the-minute buying information . . . and with 
this emphasis comes the realization of the im- 
portance of keeping your product story before 


PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14 
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an ever increasing market. Just how well your 
product fits into the maintenance and production 
requirements of the huge postwar markets de- 
pends largely upon whether or not you arrange 
for adequate advertising representation of your 
product or equipment. A logical—ideal—and 
effective medium for real representation is the 
next edition of Plant-Production Directory. Let 
us do a REAL ADVERTISING JOB for you. 
Early space reservation is recommended. 


A Conover-Mast 
Publication 
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You'd Think They Were.... 
Guarding the Pearly Gates 


ie CASE you didn't know, we print no con- 
tributed material. Everything in Mod- 
ern Industry is staff-written, except one 
department 

This means that the responsibility for edi- 
torial performance belongs to the editors 
and is not divvied with some Mr. Big 


who likes to write articles for magazines. 


By policy and practice, Modern Industry 
is the only staff-written magazine whose 
17 editors do their own field-research in 


person. 
To travel constantly and extensively ( prac- 
tically a mile a word)—to interview—in- 
vestigate—and inspect; to live, sleep, eat 
and talk industry is three-quarters of their 
Modern Industry careers. Consequently, 
their articles—based on this kind of field- 
From our paper rostrum two outstanding authorities 
argue for or against potential legislation affecting indus 
try. Modern Industry readers are enfranchised to vote on 
the issue. We put the postcard ballot in their hands. 
Results of the voting are reported to every Senator, Con 


rressman and key government official—every month. This 
nonthly Debate-in-Print is our only contributed material. 


work. are outstanding—because they are 
planned and projected for an audience 17 
staff-editors know intimately, an audience 
of management men in the most important 
31,500 manufacturing plants (producing 
895 of the volume) where 50.000 copies 
are mailed (second class) each month. 
Knowing this audience intimately, Mod- 
ern Industry staff-editors are sharply aware 
of industrial problems, of thinking, plan- 
ning, action pending. Hence. any subjects 
that the group feels are premature, passé 
or too narrow in scope may be printed- 
elsewhere . . . but not in their Modern 
Indusiry! 

Common Understanding Opens All Doors 


What you read in Modern Industry has 
been researched in the field by the men 
and women who prepare the on-the-nose 
articles in non-technical, everyday English 
that all kinds of management men can un- 
derstand. What you read in Modern In- 


dustry is easier to read, understand and 
enjoy because the condensed research re- 
ports are fortified with story-telling piec- 
tures, charts, diagrams, tables. What you 
read in Modern Industry broadens your 
industrial perspective of the field indus. 
try’s management men know like the 
backs of their hands. What you read in 
Modern Industry keeps you abreast of 
Industry on the Move. 

Let’s see what the August 15th issue 

has for the sales-minded 

©) Dollars and Sense in Paying Sales- 
men; [] Postwar Products Counsel for 
Small Producers; [1] How Reconversion 
Shapes Up Six Months After Baruch; 
C) Hew to Hold on to Your Women: 
C) Make Cost-Cutting Everyone’s Job. 


Modern Industry 
The Staff-written Magarine of Interpretive Journalion 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 6: 20 North Wacker Drive *«* CLEVELAND 14: 627 Union Commerce Building » PHILADELPHIA 2: 220 South 16th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 14: 68 Post Street + 
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ATLANTA 3: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building 


* LOS ANGELES 14: 403 West 8th Street 
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sales management on sales bulletins. 
Each class of bulletins should be 
routed through one person to be prop- 
erly classified, dated and approved. 
This person will also want to make 
sure that each bulletin is complete— 
covering all points having to do with 
the subject at hand. 


Binders should be provided, other- 
wise bulletins are never easily avail- 
able. The advertising manager may 
help from an editing standpoint if 
called upon to do so. 


Caution should be taken in building 
a careful list of recipients as often 
important instructions are no’ cCar- 
ried out, while in other cases “‘leaks” 
develop in confidential information if 
distribution is too general. 


Product Identification 


While we have tried to continue our 
industrial advertising on a fairly regular 
basis through the war period, we have 
been particularly lax on the matter of 
product identification. No one has had 
time to label, stencil or afhx nameplates. 
We have been short of help—that is the 
ne job that has gone begging. How im- 
portant do good marketing men consider 


this? I have tried to stir up our people 
on the subject but without great success. 
Will appreciate hearing from you. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
In spite of all that advertising and 
sales management have done to hold 
good product identification, there is 
no question but that a great many 
firms have slipped badly in this im- 
portant link of merchandising. Com- 
panies will spend a great deal of time 
and effort over the logotype or trade- 
mark in their advertisement, and then 
fail completely to tie-in their product 
through the use of their name or 
trade-mark. 


This is more true in the case of 
material manufacturers, but even 
many makers of important industrial 
equipment do not give enough time 
and attention to product identifica- 
tion. An example of good product 
identification is that of a large builder 
of steel mill machinery who casts his 
name in on the upright and cross 
frames of his machinery in bold re- 
lief. When looking at photographs 
taken in plants using this machinery, 
one would think the plant was owned 
and operated by the machinery man- 
ufacturer. 


It might be argued that this is 
overdoing it; on the other hand we 
have not yet found any customer 
who has objected because the manu- 
facturer’s name seems so much a part 
of the machine itself. Producers of 
coal have even gone so far as to color 
the coal or include so many small 
labels with every ton. So, we urge 
you to keep after your management 
for strong product identification. 








Lunch Sable Sopies 





Here are a number of forecasts... 
consequences of peace in Europe 
as Modern Industry's editors pre- 
dict them. They are lifted from the 
editorial page of the current issue 


* 


Production Government contracts 
will be tapered off by as much as 
50%. » Wholesale cancellation 
telegrams on V-Day, as in 1918, 
are not expected. » » Six months at 
least will be needed for quantity 
production of 1942 autos and ap- 
pliances. » » Improved models of 
radios will come sooner, because 
development and production con- 
tinued through wartime. » » Long- 
planned public works programs 





GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRY. 
Fach month this department brings 
overnment action and policy into 


sharp focus to provide management 
with a sound basis for decision and 
operation. Currently important aspects 
oj relations between government and 
industry are thoroughly uncovered 
and explored . .. the thinking of got 
ernment officials in position to make 
policy is checked .. . the total signi 
ficance is analyzed, interpreted and 
the probable effects and developments 


ave forecast 


HENRY D. RALPH 


W ashington Editor 





HIS JOB Keeping up with every- 
thing the government is doing that 
may have an influence or effect on 
industry or management decisions, 
then bringing order out of confusion 
and confliction is a busy assignment 
even for Henry Ralph, MI’s Wash- 
ington Editor. Henry modestly dis- 
claims first name intimacy with all 
political big shots, but successfully 
maintains excellent pipelines with 
high and low officials in govern- 
ment, trade association executives, 
and other observers of government- 
industry relations. A newspaperman 
with 20 years of Washington report- 
ing behind him, Henry (and his as- 
cistants) know who is doing what, 
where to get the information, how 
to gage what is significant. Henry 
Ralph does a superb reporting job 
with a dominant passion for accu- 
racy and clear cut expression. But of 
far greater importance to MI’s man- 
agement readers are Henry's abilities 
for looking ahead to problems on 
the horizon, discovering trends, 
rounding up significant happenings 
and pointing up their meaning . . . 


Modern Industry 
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(particularly roads, bridges) will 
be started. » » West Coast and 
Southern industries, swollen by 
war, will bid for national distribu- 
tion of civilian products; aided, 
probably, by overdue equalization 
of freight rates. 


Materials Materials from Europe, 
especially pulp, lumber, will not 
start flowing until desperate Euro- 
pean needs are met. » » Domestic 
subsidies to encourage production 
of copper, etc. may be cut as war 
needs ebb, and may cause tempo- 
rary shortages despite present 
stocks. » » Enough other materials, 
including steel, plastics, chemicals, 
glass, should be available. 


Distribution Distribution trend 
will be toward types (chain depart- 
ment stores, manufacturer-owned 
stores, rural cooperatives) collect- 
ing a single profit for all marketing 
functions between factory and con- 
sumer. » » Independents will be less 
bothered in small towns. » » Too 
many veterans and ex-war workers 
will invest war savings in new re- 
tail establishments, many of which 
will fail in 2 years. » » Centralized 
buying (by governments, chains, 
cooperatives, voluntary syndi- 
cates) will grow. » » Installment 
selling will be revived on huge 
scale, with local banks and estab- 
lished credit houses rather than 
manufacturers taking the lead. 


Prices Initial prices will average 
15 to 25% higher than prewar. » » 
Eventually, efficient plants will re- 
duce prices and thus put the 
squeeze on high-cost plants, forc- 
ing the latter to increase efficien- 
cies, eliminate waste. » » “Tax 
spending” will decline and every 
proposal will be challenged by the 
question, “Will this increase sales 
or cut costs?” 


Industrial Relations Personnel 
problems will become more severe 
due to: layoffs for reconversion; 
elimination of overtime; down- 
grading of jobs; removal of women 
from war plants; returning veter- 
ans demanding old jobs or better. 


~ Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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MECHANNIE 
WANTS TO 
BUY! 


And your equipment may 
meet his needs. 

Coal 
vital need of all 
equipment and 
Their war responsibility is 
to produce again this year 
(as in 1943) the greatest 
tonnage in American 
history. Priorities are re- 
laxed, the need is great, and 
your equipment may be ap- 


producers are in 
kinds of 


supplies. 


coal 


plicable. 

Coal also offers an excel- 
lent postwar market — one 
involving heavy expendi- 
equipment and 
a program to be 
immediate effect 
reconversion — is 


tures for 
supplies 
put into 
since no 
necessary. 
We will be glad to fur- 
nish a complete picture of 
the market offered by the 
coal production — industry 


upon request. 


i? 


COAL 


A $250,000,000 INDUSTRY 


MECHANIZATION, INC. 
406 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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PROBLEMS 





IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 


By KEITH J. EVANS 








The Trouble with 


Advertisements 

I have just had a long argument with 
our advertising agency. While they have 
an industrial advertising division, most of 
their work is in the general field and, 
consequently, they are always trying to 
feature pretty girls in our advertising 
when they are more or less irrelevant. 

What can we do to get them to 
come down into our brass-tacks industrial 
advertising atmosphere and go to work 
for us? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

We appreciate your problem. In 
talking with many advertising man- 
agers over a period of years, we get 
the impression they either think their 
agency is too industrial-minded or 
not enough so, as the case may be. 
If anyone will take the time to finger 
through the average number of mag- 
azines going to industry, we think 
they will come to the conclusion that 
whether or not a pretty girl is used, 
certainly something more is needed in 
the form of better attention arrestors. 

On the other hand, it is equally bad 
taste to bring in any outside factor, 
no matter how interesting, if it does 
not properly apply to the business at 
hand. 

So all good industrial advertisers 
continue to struggle to develop in- 
terest through pictures and headlines, 
but it is necessary to stay fairly close 
to your business if your advertise- 
ment is going to advance the cause 
of your business. Anyone can write 
about it but few advertisers consist- 
ently achieve it. 


Direct Mail Now? 


During this war period we have car- 
ried on our business paper advertising 
but have used practically no direct mail 
I am trying to get some direct mail in- 
cluded in our budget for this fall and 
early next year and would like to have 
some comments on what other advertisers 
are doing along this line 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


It is true that many concerns have 


greatly reduced or eliminated their 
direct mail during the war period. 
This is largely because most com- 


panies have used direct mail for prod- 
uct advertising and selling, and not 
for continuing goodwill and institu- 
tional purposes. 
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During the war period, however, 
some companies have taken their direct 
mail budget, converted it to service, 
instructional, and goodwill literature. 

There is no reason why direct mail 
cannot be used for abstract selling 
of the company and goodwill build- 
ing as well as to sell the company’s 
product. The form may change— 
for instance, you may want a 16 or 
24-page booklet instead of a 4 or 8- 
page folder or broadside, but still all 
this may continue to be classified as 
direct mail. 

Certainly during the period imme- 
diately ahead, you should begin the 
development of a direct mail pro-f W 
gram if you do not already have one 














established. Its immediate objective, 

of course, will entirely depend upon . 
the task that needs to be done. One i" 
company has sent a news message on 
a government postcard every week tof ¢ 
its customers and prospects. Another = 
has sent a four-page folder ever) * 
month talking about and building up oe 
the industry of which it is part. Stil oa 


another has issued a Washington news fai] 
bulletin and another has merchan ins 
ised its siness paper advertising. 
dised its business pape g b trac 
2 
Office Bulletins es 
We are in the midst of discussion ¢—% may 
the subject of office bulletins. The af 
vertising department has always mai? 
tained that we should have a standargig 4c 


equ 


system for general executive bulletins an@j tion 
instructions and that the sales departmeo] iden 
should have the same “? 
However, most anyone can _ issue 

) d nq Dam 

bulletin—they are not numbered—and 0% . 
= wh we ~ fran 
one ever knows what the past ruling sy 
discussion is on this or that matter of™ lief. 
importance B take 


What are other companies doing’? Hei one 


the advertising manager a chance to he and 
here? fs 

ADVERTISING MANAGE * 

Ir 

Many companies like your own 2 

known to have rather lax bullet on 
systems. On the other hand, 2 1" 
companies have very elaborat« neth- - 
ods that seem quite unnecessa of 


middle-of -the-road position is cc: tain.) 
most desirable. While the a vert'§ »). 
ing*manager may urge and de ry labe 
system, it is usually best hanc ed You 


general management or offic: mH ¢,, 
agement on general bulletin. ™ 
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sal) management on sales bulletins. 
Each class of bulletins should be 
routed through one person to be prop- 
erly classified, dated and approved. 
This person will also want to make 
sure that each bulletin is complete— 
covering all points having to do with 
the subject at hand. 


inders should be provided, other- 
wise bulletins are never easily avail- 
able. The advertising manager may 
help from an editing standpoint if 
called upon to do so. 


Caution should be taken in building 
a careful list of recipients as often 
important instructions are not car- 
ried out, while in other cases “leaks” 
develop in confidential information if 
distribution is too general. 


Product Identification 


While we have tried to continue our 
industrial advertising on a fairiy regular 
basis through the war period, we have 
been particularly lax on the matter of 
product identification. No one has had 
time to label, stencil or afhx nameplates. 
We have been short of help—that is the 
me job that has gone begging. How im- 
portant do good marketing men consider 


this? I have tried to stir up our people 
mn the subject but without great success. 
Will appreciate hearing from you 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


In spite of all that advertising and 
sales management have done to hold 
good product identification, there is 
no question but that a great many 
firms have slipped badly in this im- 
portant link of merchandising. Com- 
panies will spend a great deal of time 
and effort over the logotype or trade- 
mark in their advertisement, and then 
fail completely to tie-in their product 
through the use of their name or 
trade-mark. 


This is more true in the case of 
material manufacturers, but even 
many makers of important industrial 
equipment do not give enough time 
and attention to product identifica- 
tion. An example of good product 
identification is that of a large builder 


of steel mill machinery who casts his 
name in on the upright and cross 
frames of his machinery in bold re- 


lief. When looking at photographs 


taken in plants using this machinery, 
one would think the plant was owned 
and operated by the machinery man- 
ufac r. 


lt might be argued that this is 


over g it; on the other hand we 
hav. t yet found any customer 
who objected because the manu- 
Tact § mame seems so much a part 
of t machine itself. Producers of 
coal | ve even gone so far as to color 
the or include so many small 
labe th every ton. So, we urge 
you eep after your management 
for 1g product identification. 
IND\ 
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Here are a number of forecasts... 
consequences of peace in Europe 
as Modern Industry's editors pre- 
dict them. They are lifted from the 
editorial page of the current issue 


* 


Production Government contracts 
will be tapered off by as much as 
50%. Wholesale cancellation 
telegrams on V-Day, as in 1918, 
are not expected. » » Six months at 
least will be needed for quantity 
production of 1942 autos and ap- 
pliances. Improved models of 
radios will come sooner, because 
development and production con- 
tinued through wartime. » » Long- 
planned public works programs 





GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRY. 


Fach month this department brings 

rernment action and policy into 
‘harp focus to provide management 
with a sound basis for decision and 


operation. Currently important aspect 
o} relations between government and 


industry ave thoroughly uncovered 
ind explored . .. the thinking of gor- 
ernment officials in position to make 
policy is checked . . . the total signi 

analyzed, interpreted and 


hcancs 


hable cfhects and developments 


are jorecatt 


HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Editor 





HIS JOB Keeping up with every- 
thing the government is doing that 
may have an influence or effect on 
industry or management decisions, 
then bringing order out of confusion 
and confliction is a busy assignment 
even for Henry Ralph, MI’s Wash- 
ington Editor. Henry modestly dis- 
claims first name intimacy with all 
political big shots, but successfully 
maintains excellent pipelines with 
high and low officials in govern- 
ment, trade association executives, 
and other observers of government- 
industry relations. A newspaperman 
with 20 years of Washington report- 
ing behind him, Henry (and his as- 
sistants) know who is doing what, 
where to get the information, how 
to gage what is significant. Henry 
Ralph does a superb reporting job 
with a dominant passion for accu- 
racy and clear cut expression. But of 
far greater importance to MI’s man- 
agement readers are Henry's abilities 
for looking ahead to problems on 
the horizon, discovering trends, 
rounding up significant happenings 
and pointing up their meaning . . . 


Modern Industry 
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(particularly roads, bridges) will 
be started. » » West Coast and 
Southern industries, swollen by 
war, will bid for national distribu- 
tion of civilian products; aided, 
probably, by overdue equalization 
of freight rates. 


Materials Materials from Europe, 
especially pulp, lumber, will not 
start flowing until desperate Euro- 
pean needs are met. » » Domestic 
subsidies to encourage production 
of copper, etc. may be cut as war 
needs ebb, and may cause tempo- 
rary shortages despite present 
stocks. » » Enough other materials, 
including steel, plastics, chemicals, 
glass, should be available. 


Distribution Distribution trend 
will be toward types (chain depart- 
ment stores, manufacturer-owned 
stores, rural cooperatives) collect- 
ing a single profit for all marketing 
functions between factory and con- 
sumer. » » Independents will be less 
bothered in small towns. » » Too 
many veterans and ex-war workers 
will invest war savings in new re- 
tail establishments, many of which 
will fail in 2 years. » » Centralized 
buying (by governments, chains, 
cooperatives, voluntary syndi- 
cates) will grow. » » Installment 
selling will be revived on huge 
scale, with local banks and estab- 
lished credit houses rather than 
manufacturers taking the lead. 


Prices Initial prices will average 
15 to 25% higher than prewar. » » 
Eventually, efficient plants will re- 
duce prices and thus put the 
squeeze on high-cost plants, forc- 
ing the latter to increase efficien- 
cies, eliminate waste. » » “Tax 
spending” will decline and every 
proposal will be challenged by the 
question, “Will this increase sales 
or cut costs?” 


Industrial Relations Personnel 
problems will become more severe 
due to: layoffs for reconversion; 
elimination of overtime; down- 
grading of jobs; removal of women 
from war plants; returning veter- 
ans demanding old jobs or better. 


~ Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
HIGHWAYS and STREETS 
WATER WORKS, AIRPORTS 


These related public works ac- 
tivities offer a BIG market and 
@ steady market for construction 
equipment and materials. 


It is conservatively estimated that 
$3,500,000,000 a year will be spent 
on these related phases of the spe- 
cialized engineering and construc 
tion market covered by PUBLI 
WORKS 


made now by 


Magazine. Plans are 


being cities and 
counties so work can be started 
quickly on needed projects to help 
prevent unemployment in the im 


mediate post-war period. 





Cities, Counties and 
States Urgently 
Need Equipment 


m hand when the Armament 
began has been 1s alw iys, 
ant use and is now worn 

Ir the meantime the funds 
hases have accumulated 

taxes have been paid to a greater 

extent than in normal times Re 
porta received by PUBLIC WORKS 

Magazine from about one-fourth of 

the municipalities and one-fifth of 

the ounties mention imong many 

of equipment needed 1,845 

rrucks 14 Motor Graders 
ctors 1% Centrifugal 

Deep Well Pumps, 6,599 
* rhese are but a frac 
many products needed 


inties and states as 


‘ build uy t 
preference for your products in this 
market You can do that effectively 
and econon ally b sdivertising in 
PUBLIC WORKS Write today for 
full details 


308 East 45th St 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 44] 


Engineered Marketing 


vinced the management that haphaz- 
ard selling in foreign markets had its 
disadvantages. Spurred by this ex- 
perience of the ineffectiveness of dis- 
tributing European products from 
Buffalo or Detroit, an English ware- 
house branch was established in 1895 
with an original investment of $55,- 
000, which stake was repaid in eight 
months. From this base of operations 
the organization of the fundamental 
distribution for all subsequent foreign 
markets was laid out. The resultant 
foreign investment on the books of 
the company was $25 million in 1939, 
yielding sales in excess of $22 million. 

The basic elements of this policy 
are summarized as follows: 

1. Recognition that manufacture 
of the products should eventually take 
place in the consuming country. 

2. Management must be native to 
the country with complete authority 
as soon as suitable personnel can be 
trained to administer the business. 

3. Adaptation of the design of the 
product to the consumer demand of 
the country. 

4. Establishment of a. strictly 
graft-free procedure throughout the 
operation of the country. 

§. Creation of one trading center 
to sell in countries in which manu- 
facturing facilities are not justified; 
purchasing products from subsidiaries 
in other countries offering lowest cost. 

6. Strict maintenance of the in- 
dependence of each national unit, lim- 
iting American supervision to two 
overall advisers, with several traveling 
auditors. 

7. Allowing local capital partici- 
pation where the national laws so 
decreed or good will factors made it 
advisable. 

The organized procedure for open- 
ing a market in a new country was 
equally as strict in observance of the 
importance of mative conditions and 
preferences. 

Investigation of the market poten- 
tial was first made to determine the 
justification for entering the country. 
This was usually performed by special- 
ists in foreign trade. 

Distribution was started through 
established channels, preferably native 
born. When the volume of business 
justified, a branch, staffed by native- 
born company representatives, would 
be established. 

Finally came the establishment of 
a plant; the training of complete na- 
tive management; and the withdrawal 
of American personnel. 





Foreign subsidiaries were gradually 
set up with a plant in each of these 


countries: 1898, France; 1901, Ger- 
many; 1904, England; 1909, Italy; 
1911, Austria and Belgium; 1°29, 


Spain; and 1929, Switzerland. 

Sales offices were also established 
in Holland in 1929 and in Sweden in 
1930. After World War I a second 
plant was established in Germany and 
Italy, with a half-dozen more in 
France. The economic conditions of 
each country determined the type of 
expansion of facilities. 

The consistency of a systematic 


policy and procedure in regard to 


native administration for foreign mar- f 


kets had helped the company sur- 
mount political upheavals, exchange 
economic depression, and 

Those in occupied or 
enemy countries in 1939 and 194( 
were left in the hands of their compe- 
tent native top managers—a consola- 
tion which many America companies 
cannot copy. 

Stable and low-cost foreign distribu 
tion can result from consistent appli 
cation of engineering techniques by 
native administration. 


problems, 
even war. 


The operating results of a few com- 
panies, the lowered prices of a few ff 
commodities reported in this paper 
are but a faint trail blazed through an 
unexplored wilderness of distribution 
underbrush. 

But the blazed trail is the forerun- 
ner of every highway. 

Fortunately, the highway of engi- 
neered distribution can be builtff 
quickly, once the top managements 
of American companies decide that} 
distribution must be brought up wf 
the factual level of production. 





One company in two years with an 
“all-out” application of engineering 
techniques to one essential element 0! 
their distribution increased its oper- 
ating profits from three to more than 
five million dollars. Simultaneously, 
this organization bettered its operat- 
ing profit from 16 per cent to 2'fj 
per cent with a drastic reduction of 
the average selling price of its prod-f 
ucts. This application of engineering 
technique in this company’s discribu- 
tion functions paved the way to both 
profits and lower prices within th 
short space of two years. 

A thorough adaptation of proved 
engineering techniques to even « pat 
of any company’s marketing method 
can yield direct benefits of sizable 
proportion within a short spoce % 
time. 

“On practical matters the e: 

not mere speculative know! (ge 

of what is to be done but ra her 
the doing of it.” —Arist: tle. 
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Things happening “over there” today 
will have their effect on the smooth- 
ness, speed and efficiency with which 
your private car or plane operates in 
postwar days. 

Uncle Sam’s bomber parade over 
Berlin has been a proving ground for 
the gasoline you will buy in 194X. 
The dash of our tanks through France 
has been a road test for your lubri- 
cants of the future. 

Aware that facts on performance of 
petroleum in war offer invaluable aid 
to the industry for postwar, Editor- 
in-chief Warren Platt of National 
Petroleum News has turned war 
correspondent. He now cables his 


weekly story from the European 


war theatre. 


ETROLEU 
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from the war fronts 


from European war theatre, N.P.N.’s editor 
and servicing methods 


More than 70 per cent of the total 
overseas war Cargo is petroleum. Edi- 
tor Platt tells hitherto unrevealed 
stories of how this petroleum is being 
applied to wage armored and aerial 
warfare more successfully than ever. 
His reports on “now-it-can-be-told” 
methods will aid the producer, refiner 
and the oil distributor to better serve 
you in peacetime days. 

It always has been the policy of 
National Petroleum News to cover 
news at its source. There is no better 
source for postwar petroleum ideas 
than the war fronts. 

That is why our editor is in the 
European war theatre today. 

National Petroleum News, 1213 West 
Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL COPY WRITER 


For advertising department of well 
established Chicago manufacturer 
of communication equipment. Pre- 
fer man with some industrial copy 
experience, but will consider other 
applicants with capacity for sound 
writing and original ideas. Write, 
giving full details of education, ex- 
perience and salary, to Box 279, 


Marketing, 100 
Illinois 


Industrial 
Ohio Street, Chicago, 


Kast 
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[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Sales Training 


while concentrating the listeners’ at- 
tention on the key words and phrases 
which symbolize the points in the 
discourse. 

But the lively process of illustrat- 
ing one’s conversation as the talk 
proceeds, by writing or diagramming, 
has a dramatic value of which you 
should take advantage as much as 
possible during training sessions. 

In using either easel or blackboard 
let me recommend (1) that you write 
in letters large enough and sufficiently 
spaced to be read with ease by the 
most distant person in the room; (2) 
that you do not write too much at 
one time, and (3) that you first write 
the key word or phrase, read it aloud, 
and only then proceed to elaborate on 
the matter thus suggested. 


5. Functional Charts 


The use of functional or flow 
charts to illustrate operations or proc- 
esses, as distinguished from statistical 
charts, is a relatively mew practice 
which has found great favor. Such 
charts make it possible to clarify and 


IGEST 


Indianapolis 
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amplify verbal descriptions most 
effectively. 

One type of chart (see illustration 
shown on page 40) follows the familiar 
“organization chart” pattern, in 
which rectangular labels at various 
levels are connected by lines to show 
both vertical and horizontal rela. 
tionships. 

Another type of chart now much 
in vogue, is the “picture proces 
chart” in which the process is illus. 
trated by little pictures, either draw. 
ings or photographs, through which 
the material passes from its raw state 
to user. 

A third type (also illustrated), is the 
“system chart,” used to demonstrate 
the necessity for various forms, re- 
ports or records used in the conduct 
of a business. On it the identifying 
labels are connected by lines along 
which the various forms are named 
Arrows indicate the direction in 
which they are transmitted. Such ; 
chart is a most effective means fo: 
training new employes in pursuing : 
company’s practices because it show 
the purpose of every piece of paper 
and proves its need. 

Charts may be reproduced in hand. 
book size for inclusion in manuals, o: 
passed out in loose sheets during 
training sessions. But before passing 
out hand-size charts, blow-ups of such 
charts should be displayed on easels 
while the trainer explains their struc- 
ture. This will avoid the tendency 
on the part of the trainee to play 
with unfamiliar charts as if they were 
puzzles, thus distracting his atten- 
tion from the subject under discus- 
sion. 


6. Still Pictures 


Photographs or drawings are ¢x 
cellent training tools if judicious) 
chosen and wisely used. 

Photos are especially good if im- 
portant details are touched up fo! 
emphasis, and unimportant elements 


subordinated. Exploded or cut-awaj 
views of mechanical devices are af 
ways interesting to trainees. [some 
tric drawings are particularly effec 
tive for technical instruction. 
Whatever the medium of illustr 
tion chosen, its effectiveness increas’ 
A 


in proportion to its enlargement. 
good size, and one not too difficult t 
handle on an easel, is a rectan 
by three feet. 

You must be that 
are large enough to be seen 
from his set. 


ctures 
learlt 


It 


sure 


by every trainee 
details are especially important, invi® 
everybody to come up close ‘0 th 
easel for more intimate inspectio® 
[To Be Concluded | 
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Manufacturers Advertising 
in 

ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 

(1944) 

















Aerovent Fan Co. 

American Blower Corp 

American Marsh Pumps, Inc. 
Anderson Mfg. Co., Ben H. 
Aurora Pump Company 

Babson Bros. Co. 

Bennett-ireland Mfg. Co. 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Blizzard Mfg. Co. 

Brower Manufacturing Company 
Century Electric Company 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

A. D. Cook, Inc. 

Cyclone Mfg. Company 

Decatur Pump Company 

De Laval Separator Co. 

Delta Mfg. Co 

The Deming Co. 

The Duro Company 

Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc 
Electric Service Systems, Inc. 
Electrite Fence Company 

Esco Cabinet Company 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Flint & Walling Mfg. Co. 
Gardner Manufacturing Company 
Genera! Electric Company 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Hamilton Beach Co. 

J. W. Hance Mfg. Co. 








The "'|-X-L'' Pump & Mfg. Co 
International Electric Fence Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


Jacuzz Brothers, Inc. 

Frary & Clark 

Lyon Rural Electric Company 

C. A. McDade Company 

McGraw Electric Co., Toastmaster Div. 
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or 
' FARM Efec¢nic EQUIPMENT 


If you have an electrical product to sell the farm field, 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM should be the No. | magazine 


on your advertising schedule for three simple reasons: 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is the only national farm publication delivering 


"100% electrical waste-free" circulation. Its readers are hand-picked for 
you by 300 Power Companies and REA Co-ops. These companies pay over 
$15,000 per issue, to provide their farm customers and prospects with copies 


regularly—ten times a year. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is the only national magazine in the farm field 
providing 100% (or even 50%) electric editorial backing. The editorial 
pages are devoted to telling farmer and dealer readers how and why the 
electrical way is better—a perfect setting for your “brand identification” 
advertising. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is recognized as The National Authority on 


Rural Electrification (now in 
executives and Rural Service 
College Educators, County 


teachers—and more than 6,000 selected Rural Equipment dealers. 


its 18th year of service) by Power Company 
personnel, REA Co-op Managers, Agricultural 
Agricultural 
In short, 


Agricultural Agents, Vocational 


it is the business magazine of the great and growing Rural Electrification 


industry. 


NOW is the time to gain favorable position in this growing 


market, a market that is ready-to-boom when the break comes! 















Wx £, Macadam &'Co.. Inc. If you plan to sell this Farm-Electric market, be sure to make 
akome tee rocguctTs °. 
Miva pel Ga og ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM the No. | magazine on your 
e F Myers & Bro. Co. ee ° 
Myer: o-man Company advertising list. 
— gnal Company 
arag ectric Company 
co Mig. Co. c 
aps . Products Co. Inc. 
bt. sri Go —7s2a , 
eecy Manufacturin ' 
yemt ectric tgs ; ? ON 
Viking wae E LE THE 
Osep ogel Compan ° . 
a + Electric & Mtg. Co The National Magazine of Rural Electrification 
J 
\SO PUBLISHERS r 24 WEST 40th STREET 
OF A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN NEW YORK 18 
PUBLICATION P 
RE EN CORKS ENGINEERING, "Specialized Leadership” NEW YORK 
PEW A WORKS ENGINEERING Los Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco 
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- HAT a son should follow the same 
profession as his father before 
him is a custom of heritage as old 
as time. But rare is the daughter 
who follows the pattern of her father’s 
labors, especially when these labors 











center on a profession as grueling and 
demanding as advertising. 

Katheryn Power is such a girl. She 
was born into advertising—born to 
and thrived in an environment where 
advertising was as general a topic of 
discussion as baseball or the new 
neighbors. Not unusual, for if you 
had asked the child Katheryn her 
father’s position, she would have un- 
doubtedly replied quickly, “Oh, he’s 
in advertising. He owns his own 
agency—Edward M. Power Company 
here in Pittsburgh.” 

For her, constant association with 
the business of advertising during her 
early youth failed to dull its aura of 
excitement or narrow the breadth of 
its possibilities. Thus by the time 
she was ready for college, it was still 
the most attractive thing on_ her 
horizon. 

Once established at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Katheryn made a bee- 
line for the things that interested her 
most——a reporter's beat on “The Pitt 


Weekly” and a seat on the Quill Club. 


[wo years on the Pitt campus were 


Li ifh 
Gy Industrial Advertising 


Intimate word sketches of women active in industrial advertising and marketing 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


followed by two years at Cornell Uni- 
versity with English as the hub of 
her curriculum. 


Father's Work an Inspiration 

The pattern of achievement laid 
down by her father served as both 
an inspiration and a challenge. Four 





Katheryn Power 


Advertising Director 


Mfg. Company, Bradford, Pa 


years of college crystallized her de- 
cision to follow him into advertising. 





Therefore, after graduation, Kathery4 


lost no time in_ preliminaries. h 
signed in at the Power’s agency an 
worked hard at writing radio con 


tinuity, editing a monthly jobbe 
paper, writing national copy and han 
dling a few accounts—all the whil 


sifting from her work many grain 
of valuable experience. 
While she worked for her father 
the par she set for herself was perhap 
even more stringent than for the ordi 
nary agency worker. She expected 
no favoritism and was shown non 
... but that’s the way she wanted it 
Both Katheryn and her father rea 
soned, and wisely, that if she were t 
prove her worth in the field she hag 
chosen, it would be on the basis o 
her own merit and skill unaided by 
an indulgent helping hand. 
But Katheryn still wrestled wit! 
the element of doubt, for she paused 
in her work many times to puzzl 
over the conundrum of her future 
wondering what level of success sh 
could attain were she strictly on he 
own. 
The answer was not long in coming 
In 1942, H. B. Boucher was ap 
pointed general manager of the Dresse 
Mfg. Company of Bradford, Pa., va 
cating his post of advertising directoq 
Katheryn was asked if she would lik 
to take the job. She would—and did 


"Do or Die” 


She realized it was a direct chal 
lenge. Could she put into practic 
all she had learned and all she fel 
capable of doing? Figuratively, sh 
picked up the glove and went fom 
ward into battle determined to 4 
or die. 


The Dresser Mfg. Company 1s © 
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of the Dresser Industries, a group 


Some examples of Dresser advertising as prepared under the direction of Katheryn Power 
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® This is not the sort of question one 
would hear at a banquet or conven- 
tion. But it is discussed when traffic 
executives in industry tackle today’s 
transportation problems. 

The answer depends on several fac- 
tors such as the size, weight, and length 
of the girder, the point of origin and 
destination. 

That is just one of the problems 
tossed at a Traffic World field visitor 
who recently had a “‘feet-on-the-table”’ 
session with a certain traffic executive. 


Hew to Prevent Damage fo Freight 
Another executive sent out this 
‘S.O.S.” for help: “‘“My company ships 
intricate dials and machinery which 
ould easily be damaged in transit. 
It’s vital for us to learn every possible 


Our Membership in A.B.P. 


way to protect them. I’m interested 
in any suggestions you may have that 
will help us reduce this damage.” 


How to Reduce Time in Transit 
Traffic World’s field visitor was told 
by another shipper of the following 
current problem: “‘Routing our ship- 
ments is a big headache these days. 
The more I can learn about time 
required for transit and schedules ot 
delivery, the better. This information 
can help us do our job of routing so 
that shipments will arrive more 
quickly at their destination.” 


How to Pian for Post-war Exports 


A forward-looking executive raised 
a question which concerns many com- 
panies besides his own. He said, ““‘We 


@ HELPS OUR ADVERTISERS 


The numerous A.B.P. studies, pamphlets and reports, all free to the profession, 
have one purpose only—to help advertisers get a bigger return on their 


investments in business papers. 


HELPS OUR READERS 


The National Conference of Business Paper Editors and other A.B.P. inter- 
membership exchanges of ideas and information increase the usefulness of our 


publication to its subscribers. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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OF A MID-WESTERN PRODUCING COMPANY 


will probably export a large volume 
of our products after the war. This 
will raise a lot of export shipping 
problems. We want to start think- 
ing about them right now. We would 
like as much help as possible on them 
now, in working out solutions.”’ 


Helpful Bulletins, Free 


If you are concerned with shipping 
and transportation you will find what 
traffic executives in industry have to 
say is enlightening and timely. The 
place to find this factual and current 
data is in Traffic World and its regu- 
larly issued bulletins—‘‘READER 
PROBLEM INTERVIEWS WITH TRAFFIC 
MANAGERS IN INDUSTRY.”’ 

Are you getting those bulletins? 
They are yours, free, for the asking. 





Better advertising in a pro- 


! gressive publication means 
more advertisers and more 
readers—and that means 
more income with which to im- 
prove our publishing business. 
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eight companies, each of which is in- 
dependently managed and operated. In 
60 years, the company grew from a 
one-man shop to the world’s largest 
mechanical pipe 
Thus 


the position of advertising director 


manufacturer of 
joinings and repair products. 


has never been a job for the novice. 
It requires skill—a definite ability to 
create and produce sound industrial 


idvertising and promotion. 


Katheryn did it and did it beauti- 
fully, certainly dispelling all of her 
being able “to make 


She says that her 


qualms about 
out on her own.” 
chief advantage is being able to work 
with a man who understands the par- 
ticular advertising problems of the 
company as well as Mr. Boucher does, 
by virtue of his former direct associa 


tion with those problems. 


Illustrated on page 130 are a tew 
examples of the work she has done 
tor Dresser A nother piece of her 
work commanded a write-up in_ the 
Sales Promotion Ideas department of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (see page 66 
of the June issue) 

Heading the top of her work sheet 
it present and marked “urgent,” is 
the preparation of Dresser’s new cata- 


log, 


which will incorporate .its new 


line of wheels, frames and 


rings, 
forgings Such special activities are 
in addition to keeping up the regular 
idvertising schedule for the Bradford 
plant as well as the Canadian com 


pany. 
Enjoys Pastoral Living 


Working at Dresser has meant life 
in a small town—and Katheryn loves 
it. Lots of good friends, all the golf 
possible, an officership in the Civic 
Musical Association and many other 
pleasurables, cram her busy life. 

‘I sort of grew into this industrial 
idvertising business,” she says regard- 
ing her work, “and I agree with my 
Dad that it should be treated as a 
profession and not a game. It keeps 
you on your toes—that’s what makes 
it interesting.” 

And that solid philosophy is what 
has made Katheryn Power a top 
notcher in one of the most exacting 


~ professions. 


Pittsburgh Glass Integrates 
Publicity 


With the appointment of Guy Berg 
ft! tor ter years assistant glass ad 
ertising manager, as director of public 
relations, and Byron England, formerly 


j 


Girector the company magazines, as 
director, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company brings all its publicity 
under one direction whereby all the work 
advertising, publicity, and the 
brought to a 


assistant 


ot sales, 
company 


single fo« 


Magazines ate 
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it fighting men go into battle, they carry sulfanilimide 
ler contained in sterilized envelopes—paper envelopes. 
eed, paper guards life-preserving drugs all the way back 
basic ingredients. Paper identity cards label each material 
lrug plant. Paper work orders, like prescriptions, give 
tions for compounding the drugs. And paper control 
nsure absolute accuracy in manufacture. 
the drug industry, where precision and sanitation are 
int, paper is an essentiality. So much so that the in- 
requires more than 40,000,000 pounds in a single year. 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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love coal PRINTING PAPERS 


nserving America’s critical resources in every way possible, 
y-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat Printing Papers 
e made under wartime limitations. * TRADE MARK 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER — Paper 
is one of the nation’s most critical 
materials. Help alleviate the paper 
shortage by making full use of each 
piece and by having all your waste 
paper collected regularly 
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Advertising Volume for August Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 
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Machiner s 24 S°4] Combination 0 11 Scholastic Coach : ‘ 
Manufacturers Record #8119 eae Druggist Edition 87 61 School Management (94x ; 
VI ; rae S y Fountain Restaurant 12 7 11%) Reds got - 

te R vi os & op General Merchandis« Traffic World (w) 87 

pithee ive ie Ww a ¥i » ; . “ 

hid <5. Variety Store Editions $195 158 

Mechanical Engineering 109 a9 " . - z Total 1,281 
. Grocery Editions .. i0 48 

Mechanizatior $1 1ex s : 

, 1”) a eR Commercial Car Journal 19% 140 SIncludes Special issue. *Includes 

Metal Finishin 7] Domestic Engineering 126 87 fied advertising. Last issue est 
. ' i Mantsinal DMavek ii a. a tFive issues. +Three issues. eTwo 
Metal Proere _— 125 — + F erchandicing ( om siete One issue for July and August 
Metal ind Alloy 190 148 Janae : F Note The above figures must 
M @ |} ton : Farm Implement News J quoted or reproduced without pern ( 
- ° 254 (bi-w) . r1O% 61 Not published during July and Aug 
3 
August Advertising Volume Exceeds Last Year by 24.6% 
August Page “¢ . 
3 
BR - .- 1944 1943 Gain Gain EIGHT MONTHS 1944 1943 Gain 
— 15,252 12,662 2,590 20.5 Industrial 121,024 99,198 2 
ment 500 1,915 891 46.5 Trade 21,641 15,119 ty 
Class » aa mn -20 36.9 Export 6,377 4,519 . 
281 1,001 80 28.0 Class saat 10,915 8,162 

Grand Tota 20,156 16.17 981 °4.6 Grand Total .. 159,957 126,998 32,959 
Corrections on 7 - . - 2 . ~wted 

a ead é l figures Southern Automotive Journal: July, 1944 should have been 76. The Canner: Should have iniicaté 

” ene St, mo y estimated rather than special issue Classified for both July, 1944 and 1943, last issue of the month es até 

a “ aes ane ve foouee for July, ape ; eee have been shown on Egineering News Record rather than on Factory M «ev 

‘ « ‘ ’ ‘ a cc’ wAICH ae no spec uw references 
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ASK OF ALL TIMES... 


ior and publisher, Surplus Record 


rigging it for shipment. Also, dozens of other 
obstacles arise because the machine did not come 
from the original builder. 

This case is only one of thousands of plants 
which were not as successfully liquidated after 
the last war. One might say someone benefited 
by the bargains which were made available, but 
are we not still paying for the last war? 

Probably you are saying to yourself after 
reading this preamble: “So what? What is this 
guy driving at?” The United 
States Treasury has paid out some 200 billions 


Simply this 


of dollars in gearing up for this war. Probably 
half of this sum has gone into plants, materials, 
machinery and what not. Much of this is sal- 
vageable. If our surplus property agencies can 
recover for the Treasury 50°; or only 25‘, of 
this money, even that represents 50 billions or 
25 billions going back into the nation’s cash 
register. 

We all know that this surplus disposal job is 
not one for boondogglers, or amateurs. True it 
needs intelligent government supervision but 
most of all it needs careful planning, scientific 
marketing, economic control, test campaigns, ad- 
vertising, selling by every single method and 
means which Sears-Roebuck, Marshall Fields, 
General Motors, Warner and Swasey, A. and P. 
ind other great concerns would use in merchan- 
dising their products or wares. 

Every merchant and manufacturer in Amer- 
ca should lend a hand in this gigantic merchan- 
dising job and every merchant and manufacturer 
nd engineer who puts his money and ingenuity 
ito it should receive the proper compensation 

his effort. The experienced foreign market 
perts should be consulted. The knowledge and 
ckground of the advertising expert should be 


inseled. The experience of the technical re- 






In fact. 


conversion engineer should be utilized. 
all who can contribute their brains or muscle to 
the beating of swords back into plow shares 
should be put to work as soon as the wheels of 
industry begin to hum again in civilian produc- 
tion. 

The responsibility lies primarily in the hands 
of those who have this vast job to do and it is 
up to industry and business to not only see that 
it is directed properly but also to take an active 
part in it. 

It is an accepted fact that this nation was built 
upon the system of free enterprise. If we hope 
to preserve it, business and labor will have to be 
vigilant. We mentioned just compensation for 
those who through knowledge and experience 
assist the governmenial agencies in finding mar- 
kets for war surplus. Even before our declara- 
tion of war, thousands of patriotic citizens gave 
freely of their time and energy to accelerate the 
production program. In the reallocation and dis- 
position of the war surplus the government will 
be placed in the position of competing with pri- 
vate enterprise. This makes it almost mandatory 
that if business contributes to the merchandising 
of these gigantic surpluses that it be justly com- 
pensated in dollars for the effort put forth. 


In summation, who is better qualified to do 
this job than American business men? Most of 
them, large and small, learned through cold hard 
experience. The butcher, the baker, the depart- 
ment store operator, the automobile dealer, the 
machinery dealer, the merchandising counselof¢, 
the auctioneer, the mill supply man, and hun- 
dreds of others too numerous to classify are the 
people of whom we speak. Tell me where you 
will find a better group the world over who can 
handle this job more intelligently and energeti- 
cally? 


Surplus Record is the oldest and most authoritative trade publication 


of its kind. 


Its readers and advertisers are industrial concerns and 


distributors interested in buying and selling rebuilt or used machine 
tool, electrical and power plant equipment. 


Industrial advertising executives interested in problems of reconver- 
sion will find valuable information in the current editorial and adver- 
tising columns of Surplus Record. A copy of the latest issue of Surplus 
Record and full details of our Buyers’ Service will be gladly sent on re- 
quest. Address Surplus Record, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 



















































¢ ¢ © the source of daily busi- 
ness news ... the preference 
of management men ®¢ ¢ ¢ in 
the greatest industrial area— 
the central west. 


Chicago 
Sournal of 
Commerce 


We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —"’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer."* 

Send for a copy of this 
booklet, just off the press, or 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to 
do the building that ell the talking 
is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago § 
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the best we can get of each 


PUBLIC 
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Aptitude Testing 


while science can measure accurately 
in a great many cases, it cannot al- 
ways tell how to evaluate the findings, 
nor can it tell all the things that we 
must know about a man to complete 
a full appraisal of him. 

There are excellent men in our 
organization today who would not 
have been employed if our testing had 
not been tempered by judgment. 
However, were we confronted with 
a choice between being guided wholly 
by testing and consequently missing 
some good men, and being guided 
wholly by judgment without benefit 
of testing, I’d sell out the judgment 
and take the testing. Yet I in no 
way minimize the vital importance of 
judgment. 


What Do Employers Want? 


The conclusion that testing tech- 
niques are fallible based on our ex- 
perience to date seems to point as 
much as anything else to the fact that 
while science can measure a man’s 
mental ability, as yet we do not know 
exactly what we want in the way of 




















When it comes to the printing of publications we ve never kidded 


ourselves, or anyone else, that we know it ail. 
We do claim we are “darn good printers” who've been turning out 
periodicals for decades that both we and our clients are proud of. 
What we offer is a combination of men, methods and materials 
the three so nicely “balanced” for 


doing a good printing job that there’s no question as to the quality 


That kind of printer appeal to vou? We'll dadly 
tell vou what vou should know about us. Address 


ATION 





DEPARTMENT 














WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 * 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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mental ability; it can measure a man’s 
social mixing qualities, but we as yet 
do not know exactly what we wa 

A study has been made of a group 
of successful Todd men compared to 
a similar group of salesmen employed 
by an outstanding chemical firm, an- 
other group in a leading drug con- 
cern, and still another group with a 
leading engineering firm. 

While this study is perhaps not 
conclusive, it points out certain defi- 
nite possibilities. 

On this chart (No. 2) you ill 
find that Todd men have been used 
as the basis for comparison. 

Study Comprises Salesmen 

Stability, self-sufficiency, objective- 
mindedness, dominance and self-con- 
fidence all seem substantially less im- 
portant requirements for these other 
firms than for The Todd Company. 

Social mixing qualities are a lesser 
factor in our picture than in the case 
of the drug or engineering salesmen, 
although it is not clear to me why 
the engineering salesmen should show 
this pattern. 

In mental ability, our men exceed 
the drug salesmen, fall substantially 
below the chemical and engineering 
salesmen—and so on. 

Because of the nature of our busi- 
ness it is inevitable that our men 
should show substantially greater qual- 
ifications toward accounting and of- 
fice work. 

In the final category it is natura 
to find the high relative rating on 





production in the engineering firm's 
salesmen. 


What Makes for Success? 


The organization which we employ 
for aptitude testing is engaging i 
a continuing analysis of tested men 
in order to determine the weights that 
should be assigned to various measut- 
able factors. 
that will be reached as the result < 
that analysis, we have undertaken a 


Pending conclusions 


independent and somewhat different 
analysis, including certain other fac-§ 
tors, in an effort to reach with som 
degree of accuracy, a pattern for te 
successful Todd representative. 


The group studied is small; chere- 





fore you must regard these comments 
in the nature of an interim report 
While the group contains only ? 
men in all, they have some c 
denominators which I think 

the validity of the conclusions 








Earnings Indicate Success 
Selection of the men to be 
was accomplished by reviewing 
records of quite a large num! 
ing certain that those select 
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de “Little out-of-the-way things often serve large purpo 
DIO CC . 
a, 
con 
vit] 1 
5 ot P { 
| deh “Thomas Robins was the pioneer © 
conveyor-belts . . . (He) revolution- 
ill ized the conveyor-belt om one 
. used He developed the idea of idler pul- 
= x leys and the troughed-shape belt... ne 
pb NOT ALL INQUIRIES ARE THIS GOOD 
-cCon 
ss im Robins Conveyors, Inc. June 8, 19h) 
other Passaic, N. J. 
, “ i Gentlemen: 
esser 3 
ve case A We refer to your advortisement in Industry 
a and Power Magazine of April, and note that your Company 
ll i builds unloading towers for discharging ship cargoes. 
why “s 
show re We are considering the installation of a hoist 
bos tower similar to the Mead-Morrison Equipment, to replace 
7, our present equipment. We now have two gantry type elec- - 
exceed | aaa tric hoists for handling tubs and would like to replace single plant produces 
cially. We these with the grab bucket hoist with stationary tower. and sized limestone a 
aus Our entire dock structure is old and in need of consider- 
\ecring ereg able repairs, especially to the piling, and we would and handles 1,000 tons 
consider rebuilding our entire dock structure and re- 4 ser unloads 6,000 
‘an arrangement to permit rapid and economical discharge of ang pier ° 
* busi- Bef C#rgoes. s ashore her 10,000 ton 
r men 
ome ria We realize it is difficult to rebuild equipment bnly three attendants— 
pase of this kind at present due to labor and lumber shortages, t 
nd ot- —q but it could possibly be arranged to install an unloading paneee 
P tower on present dock facilities, and such installation . ‘ 
wi made with consideration for future changes to the entire mass production might 
1a . dock facilities. . 
ng of a sia anita d. Without Robins and 
frm’s If you are interested in this matter it would which created 41 “firsts” 


be my idea that a competent engineer make a study of our 
problems at the location. We will appreciate a prompt 
reply as to your interest. 








my materials handling 
nain unsolved. Solving 
g problems has been a 
ntury. Perhaps you face 

s to Dept. |P4 for an 
analysis. 






Yours very truly, 



















Superintendent 
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fx ROBINS 


oaill ce this, inquiries from industrial executives who have problems CONVEYORS 
the solve and need application data, it pays to give adequate runcoRPORATED 
formation in the RIGHT publication. 










Founded in 1896 os Robins Conveying Bel Co 


PASSAIC + NEW JERSEY 












This “invitation” from a very large Southern Company resulted 














we 2m complete product information given in the April ROBINS MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY 
= vertisement. Prompt attention was given to the inquiry, which 
; expected to develop into an order of sizable proportions. April, 1944 * INDUSTRY and POWEI 
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Milk Plant * 


v Monthly 
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ii Read 


Pencil Points 


The Magazine of Architecture 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 


Indust 


ed M 


lilumination Publishing Co,, Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., 





New York 16, N. Y. 


certain predetermined qualifications in 
common. 

Earnings were chosen as the meas- 
ure of success of these men. 1942 
average earnings for this group is 
taken for the norm of 100. 

You will observe from chart No. 3 
that there is no startling difference 
between the group in the top mental 
ability rating and those in the C and 
D groups. 

You will note that the low voca- 
tional interest group actually rates 
higher than the high vocational inter- 
est group. This would seem to lead 
to the conclusion that successful men 


in our business are not necessarily 
those who have a broad interest in 
selling as measured by standardized 


tests. 
Importance of Sales Sense 


More significant seem to be the 
conclusions that can be drawn from 
the stability and dominance and sales 
sense factors as indicated in chart 4. 
Those with low stability and low 
dominance and low sales sense, in each 
case small in number, rate very sub- 
stantially lower than the groups rela- 
tively high in these factors. 

It is particularly interesting to note, 
however, that that group of men with 
an A-B rating in mental ability, vo- 








MAN WANTED! 


30 to 35 years of age. 


College graduate who has aptitude for 
psychology. Must be able to analyze 
mechanical and sales problems. Pleas- 
ing personality. 
training of salesmen in the field, analy- 
sis of salesmen's deficiencies and cor- 
rection of same. Give complete record 
of educational and business experience 
in reply. Old established company now 
studying its sales organization and mak- 
ing plans for new blood in the post-war 
period. Box 276, care Industrial Market- 
ing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago I], Illinois. 


High 1.Q. Duties: 











cational interest, sales sense, stabilit 
and dominance, rank 32 per ce: 
above the average. They represente 
approximately 25 per cent of t! 
group studied. 

Effect of Education 

While it is beyond the realm of 
aptitude testing, there are 
other factors in regard to these men 
brought out in this study which may 
have some element of interest. 

You will note from chart No. 5 
that in the group having college grad- 
uate or equivalent rating, there is 
an experience of 18 per cent above 
average, whereas those men who at- 
tended college but did not graduate 
are by far the lowest group in results. 
High school is about average, gram- 
mar school running 88 per cent of 
average. 

We have interested ourselves in the 
significance of whether or not a man 
has worked during school vacation 
Of this group of 28, the average r 
sults of those whose answer is “‘yes’ 
is substantially ahead of those 
answer is “no.” 


Certain 


Ww he Se 


Married vs. Single Men 


I once defended the married sales- 
man in a forum against an opponent 
who advocated the foot-loose and 
fancy-free salesman. Many of our 
branch managers, we know, have felt 
in the past that the man without de- 
pendents represented their best bet, 
particularly in view of the slow be- 
ginnings necessary in our business. 

Our analysis, as illustrated in chart 
No. 6, would indicate that the aver- 
age unencumbered male will fall 35 
per cent below the results of our av- 
erage overall new salesman. 

A man with wife only will run 
about four per cent above average, and 
the man with wife and children 18 
per cent above average. 


I was interested in finding out 
whether or not married men_ have 
their dominance impaired and_ the 


study showed that only 25 per cent 
of those with low dominance rating 
were married, while 75 per cent of 
the whole group were married. That 
proves something. 


Applicants Screen-test Themselves 
Because we have become thorough!) 
sold on the benefits of aptitude cest 
ing, we have recently gone a step 
further. We commissioned a 0c 
tional psychologist from one of th 


leading universities to prepare a ook- fj 
let designed to enable sales app):can% 


to “screen test” themselves before de 
ciding upon selling as a career. 


{The Todd Company, Inc., Ro ster 
N. Y., will send a copy of the book You 
Career—Shall It Be in Creative Se 'n8 
to interested persons requesting 
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JOSEPH A. SULLIVAN 
Aduertising Manager 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 







“ATF types help get our Atory across” 


IND 


PE is an important element of our 
sales booklets. We want it consistent 
with the product as well as the layout. 
So the wide variety of ATF faces is a 
great help .. . it enables us to express 
almost any idea. For example, we use 
Phenix in our compressor bulletins be- 
cause it adds to the clarity of a gothic 
enough handletter ‘feel’ to give an im- 
pression of airiness. Also, a few words in 
Kaufmann Bold now and then contribute 
a sense of movement, and yet maintain 
the ‘industrial’ character, consistent 
with the equipment being advertised.” 





Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 
of Types? If not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single page showings 
including complete alphabets of the 
following and other ATF faces. 


Lydian Ghayda 
BALLOON BOLD 
Stymie Bold Condensed 


Spartan Black 
, <= * 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET IN PHENIX 
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The 48th Annual Convention 
of the 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


Stevens Hotel — Chicago 


OCTOBER 10-11-12 


PRE-CONVENTION Issue— 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


OCTOBER 1, 1944 
Forms Close Sept. 15 


CONVENTION REPORT Issue 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 
OCTOBER 15, 1944 

Forms Close October 1 


Write for additional information 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING CoRP. 


7720 Sheridan Road — Chicago 


3 \ THOUGHT DEPART 
2) _ Swit otf, MEN? 


9 WHY NOT GET 


YOUR SHARE OF THIS 


WESTERN BUSINESS? 


With the new Western Industrial Empire 
at your doorstep, it’s high time to estab 
lish your identity’ The West is not only 
the most rapidly expanding industrial area 
nm the country today, but it will also be 


the greatest Post-War market in history' 


Get in for your share of today’s a 
morrow s business by telling your message 
in WESTERN INDUSTRY. WiI's audited 
circulation offers, by far, the greatest 
coverage of industrial buyers in the 


Far Western States! 


Write for FREE market data’ 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


a King Publication 
aiso publishers of WESTERN 
ole) RRS Silent N NEWS 
03 MARKET STREET & 


San Francisco, California 
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marketing procedure, written 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


by editors of business papers 





War's End to Have Little 
Effect on Steel Stability 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who became addicted to a rich diet. 
As a result, from a normal weight of 
150 or 160 pounds, he added 50 to 
100 per cent of avoirdupois. 

Now the injunction, “Be fat and 
happy,” is all right when things are 
coming your way, but when the time 
comes that you have to enter a foot 
race with your neighbors, this extra 
poundage is not an asset. 

Every person has a normal range 
of weight or size in proportion to his 
height, and so too have our various 
industries. In normal times a con- 
cern or an industry that has expanded 
too much through its war-order diet, 
is going to have to reduce, for there 
is a mathematical concept known as 
the “break even point.” This is the 
point, determined by overhead, where, 
when volume of business does not 
exceed a certain amount, you break 
even. No profit; no loss. 

One of the great problems facing 
American industries in view of post- 
war probabilities is the increase in size 
and weight that many of them have 
experienced. Some of our industries, 
through war necessity, have expanded 
four to eight times in capacity. There 
was no way to avoid it. 


We know that industries such as 
ship building and aircraft manufac- 
turing will have to go on a strict re- 
ducing diet after the war. There is 
no conceivable way in which they can 
retain their present employment size. 
Conservative estimates indicate that 
they will have to reduce some 65 to 
80 per cent. So too with the machine 
tool industry, which expanded from 
a prewar level of less than $200 mil- 
lion per year to a maximum of $1.4 
It has already tightened its 
estimated annual $500 


billion. 
belt to an 
million. 


Fortunately, there will not be a 
great deal of displacement or change 
necessary in the greatest American in- 
dustry of all—steel. The steel indus- 
try, in spite of the fact that it has 
supplied all war needs promptly and 
on time, has not succumbed to the 
expansion urge that would have 
Its expansion has 
been little more than ten per cent, 


which means that it is in fit and fight- 


doubled its size. 


ing shape to encounter what may come 
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when Hitler and Hirohito dangle by 
their necks from Allied scaffolds. 
Steel has rightly been called the 
barometric industry of America. 
When employment in this industry is 
good, the country prospers. When 
it is bad, all industry suffers because 
steel is its bread and butter. 
There will be very little shrinkage, 
if any, in steel employment after the 
war, thanks to the fact that it has 
kept itself from putting on fat. It 
is lean, strong and “rarin’ to go.” 
With the advanced techniques it has 
acquired in metallurgy and produc- 
tion processes, it will surely go places. 
—JoHn H. Van Deventer, Presi- 
dent and Editorial Director, The Jron 
Age. 


Centercasting, Diathermy, 
Television Syndicates Are 


New Radio Fields 


Soon after Pearl Harbor, the radio 
industry dropped all manufacture of 
equipment for civilian use. Exclud- 
ing a minimum of tubes and com- 
ponents needed to keep the broadcast 
receivers of the country in operation, 
it has continued to concentrate on 
materiel for the Armed Forces. Its 
expansion has been phenomenal; in 
fact, 1944 production of radio-and- 
electronic is approximatel} 
sixteenfold that of 1940. Powerful 
and novel techniques and apparatus 
have been developed in directions not 
now open for description. It may, 
however, be stated that the course o! 
the war and the approaching Allied 
victory have been very appreciably 
influenced by the expanded radio 1- 
dustry and its products. 


devices 


Postwar radio presents an unprece- 
dented array of attractive possibilities 
Sound broadcasting, as known at pres 
ent, will be supplemented and im- 
proved by the addition of a mult-f 
tude of frequency-modulation (FM) § 
transmitters, and the corresp ding f 
FM receivers will be made a‘ lable 
to the public on a large scale. 





Television, the youngest an ae" 
appealing of the entertainment ane 


blosson on 4 


educational arts, will 
large scale. Plans for the es slish- 
television broadcasti sta- 
. vail- 
-oved 


ment of 
tions are multiplying rapidly. 
able techniques will enable in 
and attractively priced televis re- 
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vices — yes, even their : AERO DIGEST : ; 
xclud- natn Hj mel siibieats ol 3 claims that had the suggestion 
ree our Air Defense, that ’ opposite — made nineteen years ago and frequently 
padccas 
ration they be given the oppor- 5, repeated — been acted upon at the proper 
. on tunity to meet the enemy . , 
_ he atleast on equal grounds. time, we would not have had the mad scramble in 
jal; im This done, no fear need of production and training that followed Pearl Harbor. 
o-and be felt as to the suprem- F 
matel’ acy of America in the air. i We would have been ready when the 
_ se The necessity for air pre-B Japs struck; we would have saved billions of 
parm paredness has been ee ; a 
ns not dintitieaeed f dollars and the lives of thousands of America's 
° ry 
tr may 7 . og: 
oa a finest young men — needlessly sacrificed 
1 It took this war to &’ 
] | es 
pee get action on the above because of the lack of vision of those who could — and 
eciably ‘ 
jio in should — have seen to it that we were prepared before 
Ba ca il — not after — we were at war. Ignorance is excusable — 
bilities It is keeping up the fight for what stupidity is not. 
t pres we believe in that has made AERO 
on DIGEST the preferred publication of 
i those who read, and buy, and sell 
cM in the aeronautical field. 


24 Issues a Year 
America’s Premier Aeronautical Magazine 





PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION 


sta- $ SPECIALIZING IM AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 
* 


515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 
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to reach the 

Product Cleaning 
and 

Painting Dep’ts 


of industry ... 








USE advertising space in this 20- 
year-old publication, known from 
coast to coast as the finisher's guide 
to up-to-date methods and greater 
efficiency in product cleaning and 
painting. 


IT is read by the key men who in- 
fluence the selection, purchase and 
use of paints, equipment and sup- 
plies—paint shop and finishing de- 
partment foremen, production super- 
intendents, designers, chemists, pur- 
chasing agents, company executives. 
Sample. copy, rate card and circu- 
lation data on request. 


oo acl ists tal 


FINISHING 


1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, indiana 











KEEP ON THE COURSE 


The main channel of present and 
future profits is marked “all the 
way" by PIT AND QUARRY, the 
guiding paper in the nonmetallic- 
minerals field. 

it consistently leads in reader pref- 
erence—a preference that is certain 
to be increased by the recent en- 
largement of its editorial staff—in 
producer circulation, in plant cov- 
erage and in ad- 
vertising volume. 


Write for a free 
market survey 
of your products 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago 6, IM. 
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ceivers to be offered to the public. 
Networks for the interconnection of 
the television stations, permitting na- 
tion-wide syndication of programs, 
are under construction and their ex- 
tensions are planned. 

The expansions of radio in the air- 
plane, marine, automotive, and rail- 
road fields are only individual exam- 
ples of a still more ambitious pro- 
gram involving a wide variety of radio 
uses from police communications to 
facsimile and centercasting—this last 
being a method for rapidly polling 
large groups of people by radio means. 

The electronic division of the field 
s likewise growing by leaps and 
bounds. Radio heating finds appli- 
cations from diathermy to concentra- 
tion of penicillin, and from preform- 
ing plastics to resin-bonding ply woods. 
The variety of other present and 
planned electronic applications would 
probably fill an issue of this publica- 
tion. 

All in all, the radio-and-electronic 
industry bids fair to be a second elec- 
trical industry, standing side by side 
with its older brother and exchanging 
methods and cooperation with it.— 
Avcrrep N. Gorpsmitrn, Editor, Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Radio 


Engineers. 


Non-War Developments 
Enthuse Ceramics Field 


Spectacular as has been the ceramic 
industries’ war contribution, particu- 
larly in the glass and electric porcelain 
fields, certain non-war product de- 
velopments have caused even greater 
amazement within the industry itself. 
For example, consider enormous de- 
velopment in ceramic artware, and 
figurines particularly. No one knows 
exactly how many new producers of 
ceramic artware, figurines and jewelry 
have sprung up since the war started 
but to put that number at 750 would 
be conservative. Some 500 to 600 
are said to be operating in Southern 
California alone. 

Most of these producers are small, 
some of them very small indeed, yet 
one producer of ceramic jewelry did 
a gross volume of $1,500,000 in 1943. 

The artware and figurines being 
made are definitely American, to 
meet American tastes, and it it this 
that accounts for their popularity. 
It is this, too, that makes manufac- 
turers sure the business is here to 
stay regardless of foreign competi- 
tion. No prewar import volume ever 
approached the quantity of goods of 
this type being produced now. 

A new and significant develop- 
ment in the porcelain enamel field 
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foreshadows an enormous expansion 
of that industry after the war and at 
the same time pretty effectively lays 
the ghost of plastics competition. 
This is the so-called one coat process 
in which a single coat of white or 
colored enamel over steels developed 
to take it, does the job formerly re- 
quiring two and usually three coats. 

The new process means better ware 
since, paradoxically, the less enamel 
there is on a piece the better is it; it 
means lower process losses and thus less 
cost. The process is now going through 
the pilot plant stage on a commercial 
assembly line in the plant of a large 
household appliance manufacturer. 

The glass industry continues to 
charge headlong down the road of 
new developments and new produc- 
tion records. The Saturday Evening 
Post (August 19) has a great story 
on Corning Glass Works mentioning, 
among that company’s many develop- 
ments, the almost unbreakable glass 
dinnerware now being used by the 
Army. Unbreakable tumblers have 
been on the market for some time. 

In the glass container field, figures 
on the great production record of that 
industry, recently released, show that 
while melting area increased only 
per cent since 1940, tons of glass 
produced increased from 2,464,787 in 
1940 to 4,877,750 (estimated) in 
1944.—HerBert V. Kaepret, Exec- 
utive Editor, Ceramic Industry. 


Dimond Named Insley Sales Head 


George J. Dimond, for 25 years wit! 
the Koehring Company, Milwauke 
until now its sales manager, has been ap 
pointed sales manager of the Insley Mtg 
Company, Indianapolis. He is a directorf} 
of the American Road Builders Assoc 
tion’s manufacturers division and chai 
man of the American General Contra 
tors Association's Mixer manufacturer 
bureau 





Robotham Returns to Agency 
As Manager 

William S. Robotham, honorat dis 
charged from the Navy after more thang 
two years’ service, returns to Fdward 
W. Robotham @ Company, Hartitorc 
agency, as general manager. He 
merly production manager of the agency # 





OPPORTUNITY | 
FOR | 
WRITER | 


Public Relations firm § repres ‘ 7 
some of the largest industrial « 

ations in the country needs 

with proven ability in the trade - | 
azine field to develop interestir . 


informative articles on product . | 
signed for wide post-war mar} - 
The man who qualifies for this 


tion can be assured of a per! - 
connection with excellent incor a 
opportunity for rapid advance 


Box 278, INDUSTRIAL MARKET!NG, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago | 
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INDUSTRY’S MONTHLY “NEWS REEL” 
OF PRODUCT NEWS AND INFORMATION 











INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


What's New - Equipment. PARTS MATERIALS 


tm] 
Ce] 
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Industrial Equipment News is industry's original product 
news and information reporting service. 


Its regular monthly receipt has been REQUESTED by more 
than 50,000 active operating men in the larger plants in 
all industries. 


It is used by most in that group to FIND their current op- 
erating requirements. 


It is currently used by more than 700 industrial advertisers 
to provide factual information on their products WHERE 
and WHEN product information is LOOKED FOR. 


Standard advertising representation costs only $79 to $85 
per issue . .. for complete information, write for "The 


IEN Plan." 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Ave. New York |, N. Y. 
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Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 





—s 


{ For Detailed 


Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


Business 
Publications 
- Edition 


CYARGOE@RwWwe 











WOOD PRODUCTS 





*% The Only Magazine 
Reaching the Manufacturers 
of Sleeping Equipment... . 











.... Read Each Month By 
Management of Those Firms 
Accounting For Over 90% 
of the Bedding Industry’s 
$140,000,000 Annual Volume 
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666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Merchandising Surpluses 


plants, and additional billions in tools 
and equipment. 


Britton Heads Organization 


Operating under the supervision of 
Mason Britton, formerly vice-chair- 
man of McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, RFC has divided its chores and 
placed them in the hands of a special 
Surplus Property Branch under Sam 
E. Husbands, president of the De- 
fense Plants Corporation, and Hans 
A. Klagsbrunn, counsel of 
DPC. 

The DPC itself will sell the indus- 
trial real estate, which includes land, 
buildings, plants and machinery. It 
also will sell plant equipment, except 
construction, 


general 


mining, excavating, 
laundry and dry cleaning, but includ- 
power 


appara- 


ing machine tools, motors, 


equipment, boilers, electrical 
tus, aircraft and railroad equipment. 

Metals Reserve Company, another 
RFC subsidiary, will sell primary ores, 
scrap, secondary metals in sheets, rods, 
valves, wire fabric, and 
Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion will get title to hides, leather, 
furs, wool, pulpwood, building and 
chemicals, 
paints, bulk drugs and medicines, coal, 
equip- 
cleaning 


wire, pipe, 


minerals. 


construction materials, 


petroleum, communications 
ment, laundry and dry 
equipment. 

The work has been divided, but so 
far there has been little to sell. Mr. 
Husbands told the National Defense 
Investigating Committee last month 
that only 19 of DPC’s 600 plants had 
been declared surplus. Total sales by 
all RFC organizations on July 15 
amounted to only $52,562,554. On 
hand at that time an additional 
$122,438,661 worth of merchandise. 


Policies Still to Come 


Mr. Husbands before the 
Defense Investigating Committee that 
no definite policies had yet been 
worked out for selling the 1,800 prop- 
erties in which DPC holds title. Many 
of these will be snapped up by present 
operators, holding 90-day options, but 
DPC had no idea how many, and it 
is basing its plans on the theory that 
every one of these properties will be 


was 


insisted 


yn the market. 

To prepare for quick sales, it is 
making complete studies of all its in- 
stallations to learn the details of costs, 
and the potentialities of the plants in 
the postwar market. When the 90- 
day option expires, DPC will be pre- 
pared to show potential buyers com- 
plete engineering reports, maps of 
plant layouts, information on taxes, 
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utilities, transportation, raw materiais, 
and the comparative costs of other 
plants which will be competing in the 
market. 


In addition to studies of the con- 
vertibility of plants, DPC has au- 
thorized research at its aluminum and 
magnesium properties to develop new 
processes and uses for these materials, 
particularly by-products which re- 
duce production costs. 


Full Publicity Promised 


No sales are made without full 
publicity. The 19 plants offered so 
far were advertised in newspapers so 
there could be free accession on the 
part of anyone who would be inter- 
ested. RFC is prepared to extend “‘all 
the credit it can safely do,” ranging 
up to as much as 75 per cent of the 
selling price. 








Prices for the plants are determined 
by the current replacement costs less 
depreciation and extra wartime costs. 
By applying this formula, DPC sold 
a $225,000 plant in Binghamton, New 
York, to the Aniline Com- 
pany, Ansco Film Division for $175,- 
000. The $52,562,554 worth of sur- 
pluses sold by RFC up to July 15 
cost Uncle Sam originally $59,004,006 


General 


Prompt sales mean better return to 
the government, and quick reconver- 
sion to provide full employment after 
the war, officials emphasize. Remem- 
bering the experience of the 1920's 
when surplus textiles were thrown on 
the market to keep prices down, of- 
ficials hope to satisfy extremely short 
markets by getting such items 3s 
surplus Army trucks and textiles out 





of the way before industry is abl 
provide the postwar models. 


No General Answer to Problems 


There is no general answer to the 
problem of “locking up surpluses for 


five years,” or “throwing them in the 
ocean,” or “feeding them graduall) 
back into trade channels,” or “dont 


let Europe send back the st pius 
Army goods.” 

In general, it is agreed that su! 
pluses must not be allowed to upset 
the market. 
mean storing up the surplus, and teed- 
ing a fixed percentage back into te 
market regularly, through trade chan 
nels. In means get them 
out of the There ac 


ceptance of the fact that sales 


In some cases, this ma} 


others, it 


way now. 





be through established trade channels, 
but officials insist on a fair return, 
and they demand latitude in interpret 
ing the word “regular.” 

Consumers goods are sold by | reas 
ury Procurement, through its | field 


offices, by a special disposal unit um 
(Continued on page 156 
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Let’s not be FROTHY 
about Distribution 





Blowing bubbles of some sort is something most of us like to indulge in, whether 


we admit it or not. 
Little bubbles... myriads of tiny air cells ... sometimes make refreshing froth. 


But in the serious business of distribution we need cells that have more substance. 


A lot of things are go:ng to be distributed . . . in a practical commercial sense . . . 
after we have completed our deliveries to our enemies. 

The products produced through engineering and industrial enterprise will have 
| to reach the inner and outer lives of the millions of Americans. 

Distribution is therefore not FROTH...and consequently deserves the attention 
of men who deal in the basic things which contribute to the higher standards 
of living. 

“SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION” occupies nine closely-knit 
pages in the March 1944 issue of Mechanical Engineering. 

It is based on the methods successfully employed by more than a dozen outstand- 
ing companies. 

Those methods involve far more than the routine channels for sales and deliveries. 
They include knowledge of the factors which determine market potentialities; 
the factors which affect costs... from the inception of the product to its comple- 
tion; and finally the price at which it can be placed into the hands of the greatest 
number of users and/or consumers. 

The methods described suggest that manufacturers operating on this scientific 
basis have “the greatest assurance of stability and satisfactory profits”. Moreover, 
they are equipped with safeguards against impetuous ventures which often bring 
losses that add to costs, and consequently to distribution problems. 

“Scientific Methods of Distribution” deserves your serious attention. 

You will find it in complete form in the March 1944 issue of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING and/or in five installments beginning with the May 1944 


issue of Industrial Marketing. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Published Monthly by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18,N. Y., Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





The October issue of STEEL 
PROCESSING will carry the pro- 
pee. list of exhibitors and other in- 
ormation relative to the National 
Metal Congress and War Conference 
Display of the American Society for 
Metals which will be held at the 
Public Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 16th through 20th. Unusual inter- 
est should prevail this year in the 
eqiupment and supplies that will be 
exhibited, both because of war re- 
quirements now, and the post-war 
business later 

Your advertisement in the October 
issue of STEEL PROCESSING will 
receive wide attention. There will be 
extra distribution from our booth at 
the show 

Forms close September 22nd defi- 
nitely. Make your reservation now. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, 
108 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh (30) Pennsylvania 


INC. 











Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 


War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 


you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 
Your advertisement in the next 


issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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training methods and materials. 

Among the speakers scheduled to 
appear on the program are: James O. 
Peck, James O. Peck Co., who will 
discuss the use of commercial research; 
Carl M. Wynne, president, Export 
Managers Club, Chicago, and manag- 
ing director, Overseas Industries, Inc., 
whose subject is “Extending Markets 
Through Export”; and J. M. McKib- 
bin, assistant to the vice-president, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany. Mr. McKibbin will speak on the 
use of slide films and movies. 

Pictures of other speakers accom- 
pany this article. 

Chairmen of the various committees 
were listed in the August issue of IM 
in the NIAA department. There has 
been one change, which is both sad 
and unfortunate. A. W. B. Laffey, 
chairman of the attendance promo- 
tion committee and assistant publisher 
of the Putman Publishing Company, 
Chicago, passed away on August 14 
after a short illness. A. B. Wilder, 
president, Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc., 
Chicago Agency, will take over the 
attendance promotion activities, it is 
announced by General Program Chair- 
man C. Norman Kichener, sales pro- 
motion manager, Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago. 

With hotel and transportation con- 
ditions being as they are, the sponsors 
of the conference urge every NIAA 
member and others who plan to at- 
tend, to get their reservations in as 
soon as possible. Special activities for 
the entertainment of wives of mem- 
bers are being planned. Included are 
teas, luncheons, shopping expeditions 
and get acquainted receptions. 

Provisions are being made for ex- 
hibits by publishers and other sup- 
pliers to the advertising profession. 
These promise to be unusually good 
and of pertinent interest to all ad- 
vertisers. 


Davis Replaces Matson in IAA 


Adin Davis, advertising manager, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York, replacing Carlton Matson 
of Carlton Matson and Martin. K. 
Dodge, Inc., who regretfully resigned 
the post, due to pressure of business 
affairs. 


Youngstown Chapter 
Elects Callahan 


At the annual meeting of the 
Youngstown District Industrial Mar- 
keters, Paul L. Callahan, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Truscon 


Steel Company, Youngstown, O., was 
elected president. 

Other officers named at the same 
meeting are: Miss Helene E. Many- 
penny, advertising manager, Patterson 
Foundry and Machine Co., vice-presi- 
dent; Bruce G. Whipple, Wearscler 
Advertising, Inc., Youngstown, sec- 
retary, and Howard Lewis, The All- 
ing & Cory Company, Poland, 0O., 
treasurer. 


Detroit Elects Varnum 

New officers of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit elected for the en- 
suing year are: John H. Varnum, 
Square D Company, president; Tom 
A. Rogers, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, vice-president; L. Grant 
Hamilton, Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, secretary; Archer Bogue, 
J. O. Buckeridge & Associates, treas- 
urer. 

The directorate includes: John A. 
Marshall, Wolverine Tube Division; 
Paul Witte, Witte & Burden; and E 
C. Howell, Carboloy Company, Inc. 


Geo. H. Scragg Gets New CAP Posi 

Following his rich background ot 
aviation experience, George H. Scragg, 
director of ad- 
vertising and sales 
promotion, The 
White Motor 
Company, and 
member of Indus- 
trial Marketers of 
Cleveland has 
been advanced 
from the rank of 


hw 1A A 


l ) 





m 
Pe 
ca 
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un 


Pe 
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age 


mos 





Captain to that 
of Major in the 
Civil Air Patrol, 
and made Public 
Relations Officer of the Ohio Wing 

Announcement of the promotion 
comes from Col. George Stone, Ohi 
Wing Commander, Columbus. Major 
Scragg will carry out the duties of 
his new state organization post whik 
maintaining residence in Cleveland. 





George H. Scragg 


Haws Elected President of IAASC 

At its annual election of ofhcers 
the Industrial Advertising Association 
of Southern California elected R. Cal- 
vert Haws, advertising manager © 
Western Precipitation Corporation, * 
its president for the coming yer. 

Other officers elected at the meet 
ing include: Roy N. Phelan, McGnw 
Hill Publishing Company, vic. -pre 
dent; Jack Hodges, King blica 
tion, secretary-treasurer; and W. © 
Scholtz, Wm. G. Scholtz Av verts 
ing Service, M. L. Gowan, |)arwi 
H. Clark Agency, and R. F. «Mat 
Western Precipitation Corporati 
directors. 
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A W'\L-INFORMED PUBLIC IS 


Your family—and people like you—are our strength. 
You get along well in the world—and so does the 
Missus! One reason is, you both know the importance 
of being well-informed. Sense the importance of the 


in partiality you find in NEWSWEEK. Value its para- 






graphs of significance, so carefully differentiated 
c xv * 


from the news. 


As a group, you and your friends look well 
ahead—sometimes aided, we hope, by the re- 
markably accurate forecasts of NEWSWEEK'S 
Periscope. Accustomed to weighing opinions 
carefully, you naturally respect the considered 
judgments of the experts whose signed col- 


umns you follow in NEWSWEEK. 


All in all, you are America’s Significant 


People.* Some 45% of you have already 
jyoml 


achieved executive posts. And all of 

you enjoy incomes well above the aver- 
age. In addition, you are probably the 
most “mentally acquisitive” group to be 
found today. Your eager interest in the 
new, your constant raising of your goals - 
both mental and material—are reflected 
in our six year circulation zoom of 78%, 
and a jump in advertising revenue 
(among all general magazines) from 22nd 


to 5t! place! 
fe = ae oe oe oe oe ee oe oe ee ee ee ee es ee 2 a 


*WHAT THE SIGNIFICANT PEOPLE 
BRING TO NEWSWEEK 


A home ownership of 62.7% 
. 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR SIGNIFICANT 





A prewaremployment of servants by 85.3% 
& 


A 45.2% listing as executives in business 
and industry 


PEOPLE 





An average annual payment of insurance 
premiums of $619.84 
. 


And a host of other “‘Well above average” 
indices which we would like to discuss 
with you in detail. 


| 


& MERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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What Will Happen To 
Beer Sales When The 
War Ends? 


Beer sales may decline slightly from 
the 1943 all time peak of 72,000,000 
barrels but new sales markets will be 
opened and new sales ideas created to 
keep the Brewing Industry well over 
the billion dollar mark in sales. The 
GROCERY STORES of the Nation 


represent one such market 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO 
CULTIVATE THIS MARKET 


The Brewers Digest has been conduct 
ing a well planned editorial campaign 
to acquaint brewers with the many 
advantages surrounding Grocery Store 
sales. Since March, 1944, when the 
first article appeared in the Digest, 
brewers everywhere have been dis- 
cussing their one major postwar plan 
and that is to make beer easily acces- 
sible to millions of American beer 
drinkers through the country's 
Grocery Stores 


IN THE BREWING INDUSTRY 


there is ONE publication that enjoys 
the respect and confidence of the en 
tire Industry The Brewers Digest 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 











The Class Paper of the Industry’ 
For Detaliee 965 
Reference Data 
Paget wee tana MONTANA 
TH T 
wew yorK| PATA BOOK STRaES 
Business CHICAGO 
17 Publications 14 
Edition 















estones 
in Publishing 








@ Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
has acquired the publishing rights to 
the Mechanics Vest Pocket Reference 
Book, by Wolfe and Phelps, and are 
bringing out a corrected edition of the 
work which will sell at $1.25. 


@ School Shop, published and edited 
by Lawrence W. Prakken, has been 
admitted to membership in Controlled 
Circulation Audit, Inc. It is the only 
audited circulation publication in the 
industrial education field. 


@ The Financial Post, Toronto, has 
made excellent use of its “ex-quota” 
newsprint in a promotional piece 
titled, “Meeting Place for Industrial 
Buyer and Seller,” which employs a 
reduced version of its regular front 
cover for a first sheet. 

This unique piece is an example 
of how Canadian publishers are mak- 
ing the most of their slim paper al- 
lowance for promotional activities. 


Personals 


@ FE. F. Hamm, Jr., publisher of 
Trafic World, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed consult- - 
ant of a dollar-a- 
year basis on the 
War Production 
Board, Magazines 
and Periodicals 
Section of the 
Printing and 


Publishing Divi- 
sion. 
On leave of 





absence from his 


publishing duties, - 6 tie De 
Mr. Hamm will 

make his new headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


For the past two years, Mr. Hamm 
has been active as chairman of the 
Associated Business Papers promotion 
committee. He is now a member of 
the ABP executive committee. 


@ James C. Wallace, formerly general 
manager of radio station KAST, As- 
toria, Ore., has been appointed assist- 
ant business manager of The Timber- 
man. 


@ Richard H. Syring, previously edi- 
torial correspondent of Business Week 
at Portland, Ore., and before that 
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with the Oregon Journal, has be: 
named Business Week’s Pacific Coa 
editor. 


oO 


@ Harold L. Stuart has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Concrete Publish- 
ing Corporation, Chicago, as repre- 
sentative of Marine Equipment in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 


@ Isbon B. Scott, who until his death 
on August 11 was the oldest living 
business paper publisher, was the last 
survivor of the U.S.S. Constitution on 
which he was Ship’s Recorder. 

Fifty-two years ago he founded and 
published in Philadelphia House Fur- 
nishings Review, now a Haire Pub- 
lication. His first editor on the mag- 
azine was Louis Peale, great grandson 
of the famous painter Charles Willson 
Peale who painted many George Wash- 
ington portraits. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Scott 
was associated with Thomas’ Register. 


@ Lewis C. Morris has been made 
western manager of Public Works and 
its three annual publications, The 


Highway Street and Airport Manual, 
The Manual of Water Works Equip- 
ment and Materials, and The Manual 
of Sewage Disposal Equipment and 


Sewer Construction. He was for- 
merly on the eastern advertising 
staff. 


Special Issues 
@ The third edition of Volume Il 








of the Refrigeration Data Book will 
include a complete buyer’s guide of 
all manufacturers making any product 


The new edi- 


used in the industry. 





ARCHITECTURAL MEN 


















Immediate opening for exp ed 
Sales Engineer with managerial } 
Salary open Must have eng n 
background, preferably ceramics nd 
full particulars with photograt ta 
wills be held strictly confident er 
manent position with prominer ab 
lished concern Box 277 I - 
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_) KARDEX 
NY for sales executives 


The third major element of ‘“Fact- 
Power” required for sales management 
in tomorrow’s markets summarizes all 
the facts developed by individual account 
and territorial control records. 

In a handy Kardex book-like unit, this 
provides the executive with a graphi- 
cally charted picture of what’s what and 
what should be .. . the facts he needs for 
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— Mf t charge, let us send you 


Let your Branch Office sales summartes be 


D) 96% OF NORMAL Sa 































CHARTS 


analysis and for discussion with branch 
or district managers. 

Billed sales and booked sales of each 
office by product or line classification, 
prospect analysis and office earnings 
records are shown. Signaled for instan- 
taneous comparison are current facts 
revealing 





Net profit status compared to normal 
Percentage of year’s quuta booked to date 
Breakdown of booked quota by products 
Ma npower Status 
Full details and many practical sug- 
gestions indicating how “Fact-Power” 
can be applied to your business are con- 
tained in the booklet offered at the left. 





able idea-book covering pyment, 1900 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 
i! ttre | REMINGTON RAND 


VIS AL SALES PRESENTATION Buffalo 5, New York 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPIRS 
LABOR PAPEKS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 3,000 of them in all these 


fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








Advertising 
SPACE SALESMAN 


wanted for New York terri- 
A new industrial publi- 
a field 


potential, 


tory. 
cation, in of large 


post war already 


has wide acceptance and car- 
ries sizable billing. Prefer 
young man with record of ac- 


complishment who is looking 


for an opportunity to work 
into an executive position. 
Publisher's organization 


knows of this advertisement, 


so you may write in confi- 


dence giving full details of 
experience and compensation 
required. Harold P, Preston, 
Preston, 17 


New York 


Aldridge and 
East 49th Street, 


17, N. ¥. 











tion uses photographs as well as line 
drawings, charts and tables. 


@ The 23rd annual “Who Makes 
It?”, directory number of Hardware 
Age was the largest reference book 
ever published in this specialized field. 

It carried 980 pages of product 
referen.> data for buyers, and its 807 
advertisers placed a total of 537 pages 
of ad-catalog advertisements. 


$$$'s 

@ Electrical West is adjusting its ad- 
vertising rates, commensurate with 36 
per cent increased circulation since 
the present rates were established in 
1933, and in expectation of a greater 
increase with the release of paper lim- 
itations. 


@ Tool Engineer announces rate in- 
crease effective with the September, 
1944 issue for new advertisers and 
September, 1945 for all advertisers. 
Agencies are granted a 15 per cent 
commission on all business. 


@ Refrigerating Engineering an- 
nounces new rates to go into effect 
starting with the January, 1945 issue 
on all advertising not covered by con- 
tracts acknowledged prior to June 16, 
1944. The new rates are in advance 
of those of 1941 by 30 per cent, but 
will be in keeping with the 50 per 
cent increase in circulation from 1941 
levels. The card indicates certain 
new space sizes such as vertical two- 
thirds, island halves and_ horizontal 
quarters. 


Mercready Industrial Advertising 
Director for A. W. Lewin 
Effective September 11, Herb V. Mer- 


cready will assume his duties as executive 


director of the 
newly - established 
industrial advertis- 


ing division of A 
W. Lewin Co., New 
York and Newark, 
N. J. advertising 
agency 
Formerly vice: 
president of O. $ 
Tyson & Co., Inc., 





New York indus- 
trial advertising 
agency and a 


former president of 
the \National Indus 


Herb V. Mercready 


triak” Advertisers Association, Mr. Mer 
cready will work in association with 
Leonard Newsteder who holds the posi- 


tion of director of copy and research. 

Previous to his Tyson connection, Mr 
Mercready was manager of the war con- 
tracts service department, Magnus Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., Garwood, N. J. 

The new division under Mr. Mercready’s 
direction, will give special attention to 
product design, market analysis, salesmen 
and distributor training, public relations 
and consumer market cultivation. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


ASA Formula 


ASA Formula Easy to Recall 


Thus we see applying the ASA 
formula requires that we remember 
and use a few simple questions. The 
answers to those questions give us the 
basic material for the body of our 
letter. Keeping the purpose of the let- 
ter in mind helps us to select the most 
impelling arguments. Our application 
of those arguments, sales points, or 
features, calls for a nice choice of 
words and effective phrasing. 

Of course we need an attention- 
getting opening and a strong, clinch- 
ing close. Sometimes the preliminary 
steps suggest those parts of the letter. 
If we have to dig further for an 
opening, we may discover something 
in past correspondence or acquaint- 
ance that can be used. Or we may 
have to rely on some current happen- 
ing or sound psychological appeal 


Effective Ending Needed 

An effective ending is not too diff- 
cult to achieve if we keep in mind 
the second question, “What do I want 
him to do?” Courteous phrasing rather 
than high pressure is preferred, but 
that doesn’t mean that we can’t in- 
clude a brief reminder of the advan- 
tages the reader will gain by doing 
what we ask. 

This, then, summarizes the formula: 
ANALYZE: Who will get the letter? 

What do I want him to do? 
Se_ect: What arguments can | mar- 

shal? Which arguments will b& 

most effective? 





| 





Appty: How can these arguments b 
best presented? 

Regardless of formula, letter writ- 
ing is always work—hard work. & 
don’t expect too much of ASA. Hé 
doesn’t do the complete job; he’s just 
a friendly fellow who helps you gt 
started. 












We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer.'** 

Send for a copy of this 
booklet, just off the press, OF 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going 
do the building thet all the talking 
ls about 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


$9 East Van Buren Chicage § 
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Jeo Sale BUT YOU CAN RING 


IT UP ON THE SIDE... 


He’s BEEN HANGING AROUND that wholesaling 
house for three hours. And he hasn’t bought 
a thing. 

Matter of fact, he hasn’t even had much to 
say. Most of the time he was just listening. 

He'll leave with nothing in his hands. But 
plenty in his head. 

Plenty that a Rickard client can ring up on 
the register. 

Because the information this copywriter 
picked up just “visiting” with this, and other 
wholesalers, will be the basis of an advertising 
campaign with teeth in it. 

It’s a matter of finding out first . . . then 
putting creative talent to work to produce ads 
that answer actual needs . . . that correct cur- 
































rent misconceptions . . . win readership be- 
cause they talk in terms of specific customer 
problems. 

It’s the kind of advertising that will carry 
more than its share of the sales load when 
postwar competition threatens to quash your 
quotas. 

We'd welcome an opportunity to discuss it 
with you. 


CLIENTS WE SERVE: BAKELITE CORPORATION 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COR?P., PLASTICS 
DIVISION * CLOVER MFG. CO. * COAST METALS, INC 
THE HAYWARD COMPANY °* THE HEALD MACHINE 
COMPANY * HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY * METALLIZING 
ENGINEERING CO.,INC. * NATIONAL TILE AND MARBLE 
CORPORATION * OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. * A. R. PURDY 
CO., INC. * JOHN A. ROEBLING’'S SONS COMPANY 
ROGERS DIESEL AND AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY * UNION CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CORPORATION, HALOWAX PRODUCTS DIVISION 
UNITED CHROMIUM, INC 





angcom PANY, Inc. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 146] 


Reaching more top executives M h di ° S 
of coal mining, coal selling erchandising urpiuses 
ree cont a 7 ch der Ernest L. Olrich, president of 
: re pend — Munsingwear. As yet its achievements 
n. * » ° 
ieee . are negligible compared with what 
Gneshel Bide. is ahead, though they — to 
. 3 3 ? 1 > 
emrene $64,383,426 in sales. But the tempo 
Manhattan Bldg. of its activities is mounting rapidly, 
Sup daw 00 cue Ot Mate and its staff is only now getting into 
journal of the coal industry shape to handle the situation. 








Business Men Supervise Operations 


Mr. Olrich has set up a number 
of departments, and imported a host 


¢ ac > ; 7 4 : 
Each ¢€ mjoy of top ranking business men to handle 


High Priority various groups of commodities. All 
¥ 3 


merchandising and sales policies are 
under the direction of Russel C. Dun- 
can, Minneapolis industrial hardware 
distributor, and former president of 
the National Supply and Machinery 
Distributors Association. Inventory 
and fiscal functions will be directed 
by Frederick R. Atcheson, comptroller 
of Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago. Trade relations, including pub- 
hs 2 licity and industry committees are 
Chicago ~~ 

ad ~ under Albert W. Frey, professor of 
Mournal of marketing of the Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration, Dart- 
mouth College. 

THe BAY RUSISS MEWSARGE OFT Ed P. Phillips, former president of 
the Associated Equipment Distrib- 
utors, and vice-president of the Road 
Builders Association, will head con- 
struction machinery and farm equip- 
ment disposal; John H. Mize, of Blish, 
Mize & Silliman Hardware Company, 

bs ” Atchinson, Kans., will be a consultant 
SNIPS": to the hardware section; Homer Hil- 
Journal of Constructive Help ton, a member of a number of out- 

to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, . : 
Bete wit > Guiiaten Gen oe standing trade groups, with 17 years 
Gaayte, Mute of Being See experience as a salesman in the film 


sent on : f 
request SNIPS MAGAZINE and truck business, will handle gen- 


5707 W. Lake St.. Chicago 44, III. 


Ratings 


Commerce 























eral products; Lee Rollins Fleming of 














WHEE EAM HART ADLER, Enc. 
tly, 720 North Michigan Avenue 
¢ Cas C#EECAGO I, ERE EN@ES 


Xe ides e; Advertising Counsellors 


Hil iw 


Apex Railway Products Co. * Automatic 

Burner Corp. * General American Transportation 

Corp.; General American Aerocoach Co. ® Great 
1; American Furniture Co., Inc. © Hopax Electrical 

Eé. ents Devices, Inc. ® S. Karpen & Bros. * Link-Belt Co.; 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp. ® Luminator, Inc. 

Milwaukee Chair Co. ® Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Racine Motor Coach Lines, Inc. 

Sunray Fluorescent Co. ® Union Asbestos 

& Rubber Co. * Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 

| Visionator, Inc. 








Marshall Field, textiles, wearing ap- 
parel and footwear; Lee William 
Moran, Pittsburgh auto dealer of 25 
years standing, the automotive divi- 
sion, and William Charles Lehman, 
president of the Lehman Company 
of America, head of the furniture 
division. 


Sales Through Field Offices 


Treasury Procurement will sell mer- 
chandise turned over to its field of- 
fices by negotiation, sealed bid and 
public auction. Merchandise is gen- 
erally subject to price ceilings, and 
like most surpluses during the war, 
subject to the rationing and distribu- 
tion restrictions of OPA, WPB and 
ODT. 

All agencies handling surpluses cur- 
rently advise firms interested in buy- 
ing goods to get on their mailing lists. 
These lists are being established in 
Washington and at the field offices, 
Since the number of notices mailed 
out will be tremendous when sur- 
pluses pile up, applicants are urged 
to describe their needs as closely as 
possible. 

The Treasury, for instance, is 
drawing up mailing lists for each com- 
eit and is releasing code lists de- 
scribing the classifications it will use 
in setting up sales lots. Potential 
buyers in each field are advised to get 
these code lists, and let Treasury field 
ofices know the classifications in 
which they are interested. 


Advertising Techniques Used 


No agencies have yet established a 
policy on advertising their surpluses, 
although it is generally believed that 
advertising, particularly in the busi- 
ness press, will be necessary when the 
amount of goods warrants. At pres- 
ent quantities are so small that the 
need has not existed, and the agencies 
have depended on press releases and 
direct mail to publicize their offerings. 

During this interim, Treasury Pro- 
curement has developed an interesting 
type of mailing piece which it sends 
to protential buyers describing its of- 
ferings, and outlining potential uses 
and markets, as well as setting forth 
details about where and how to buy. 
Departing from the stereotyped gov- 
ernment press release, these brochures 
contain illustrations of the product, 
and even pen sketches of their peace 
time uses. 


Evans Products Names Sales 
Promotion Manager 

Harold T. Bodkin, previously 
Ford Motor Company and prior 
with the Hayes MacFarland agenc 
cago, has been appointed sales 
tion manager for the Evans |! 
Company, Detroit 
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